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PITTSBURGH 
METERS 


WENTY-FOUR hours a day, month in and 

month out, year after year, Pittsburgh IMO 
water meters act as your representatives on 
the premises of your customers. Set in some 
dark corner of a cellar, in curb boxes or other 
out-of-the-way spots, these meters in your 
distribution system quietly and unobtrusively 
go about their task of accurately recording the 
water service furnished. 


For so vital a unit in the operation of any 
system, water meters are accepted with a sur- 
prising matter-of-factness by many operating 
heads. Among some it is a common fallacy that 
“all water meters are alike,” probably due to the 
similarity of their exterior appearance. But ex- 
perienced metermen, those whose job it is to 
keep them in condition, know that there is a 
marked difference in meters and welcome the 
proven advantages found in the Pittsburgh IMO 
—economy in service due to long life, low main- 
tenance cost, plus maintained accuracy. 


PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER COMPANY 
new ~MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE COMPANY xansasciry 


Main Offices. Pittsburgh. Pa PHILADELPHIA HOUSTON 
2 SAM FRANCIS: 


co ¢ 
sosron NATIONAL METER DIVISION, Brooklyn, N. ¥ tos ANGELES BUFFALO 


Do you mention THe American City? Please do. 


THE AMERICAN 
ay ~— ll 
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? | THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF WATER METERS IN THE’ WORLD 


Municipal Priorities: What to Do 


o Expedite Allocations 


In every city one official should be 
ide responsible by the municipal gov- 
nment for knowing all about priori- 
s. This time-saving method was 
ged by Maury Maverick, Chief of 
Sate and Local Government Require- 
nts of OPM’s Division of Supply, at 
» annual convention of the American 
Municipal Association, in Chicago, Oc- 
ber 24. In pressing this recommen- 
dation Mr. Maverick said: 


‘Some cities send in the same mistakes 
time after time, because different depart- 
ments do not compare with each other. 
So appoint one priorities man—have him 
check all applications; get your papers in 
order before they are sent to Washington. 
We will welcome with befitting courtesy 
ill who make trips to the Capital—even 
is we did the gentleman who breezed in 
without any papers; but if papers are put 
in order, checked by your engineer and 
your priorities man, and if there is real 
necessity, your chances will be better. 

“If a certain construction is deemed to 
be necessary, I would suggest that you 
consider the use of substitute materials 
wherever possible. We have a staff to 
help you on that. Construct temporary 
buildings if necessary, to be made of mate 
rials other than critical or strategic. 

“In order that you may know what 
Federal specifications are in existence and 
what emergency alternates have been is- 
sued, there are now being sent from my 
Branch copies of these lists. These lists 
are being sent to every tax-supported 
agency in America, including state and 
local governments and public and educa- 
tional institutions 

“We urge all of you officials, especially 
purchasing officers, to make use of these 
specifications in drawing up contracts for 
purchase. It is believed that the use of 
specifications, particularly at this time, 
will result in important savings in costs 
as well as in speedier delivery.” 


Procedure in Applying 


Here is Mr. Maverick’s advice to 
local officials as to OPM’s rating orders 
affecting municipalities: 


“You are principally interested in P22, 
P46, PDi, and the Blanket Projects Form 
or letter. 

“Now about Pee as amended October 
16; it is the answer to your prayer. Where 
you had to file dozens of PDi’s in the 
past, now you can use the new Pee, which 
does not require filing, merely an affidavit, 
or statement as follows— 

“Material for Maintenance, Repair, or Op- 

erating Supplies—Rating A-10 under pref- 

erence Rating Order P-22, as amended, 
with the terms of which I am familiar’ 


which is put on the face of your order, 
furnished to the supplier. This is a de 
fense rating, and therefore under Regula- 
tion 1, the supplier must accept the or- 
der. 

“Therefore, P22 grants you automatical- 
ly, on your honor, an A-1o0 rating for op 
erations (including operating materials) 


repairs (including repair materials), and 
maintenance of all that cities now own 
and have in operations. 

“But read this order carefully, for it 
emphasizes that it can only be used for 
maintenance, repair and operating sup 
plies in certain definite ways, and cannot 
even to the smallest degree be used for 
expansion 

“This P22 will cut out 80 per cent of 
your troubles, but only permit me to say 
again that this is the Honor System Prior 
ity, and it must be used with utmost 
probity by all. If it is used carefully, then 
we can all operate without much trouble 

“With respect to P46, known as the 
‘Public Utilities Order’ and still in effect, 
I will make no special comment today 
merely reminding you of its existence, and 
suggesting you familiarize yourselves with 
its provisions. 

“Now about the PD This is the form 
where your P22 does not apply. It should 
be limited to one order from one supplie 
to expedite processing. You can get this 
form by writing to Washington, or by 
asking your state OPM office. When you 
fill out this form, and want, let us say 
aluminum or steel, or some other critical 
material, put down the weight, amount 
and cost. Give all the details required 
you can ascertain these by merely reading 
the form. 

“At this point let me suggest you check 
up on your PDi's now on file—possibly 
the new Pee covers the situation. If it 


A PRIORITIES GUIDEBOOK 
FOR 
MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS 


= 


THE AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION 


| 


This important new report should 
be on the desk of the offic ial in each 
City Hall concerned primarily with 
priorities problems. The Guide- 
book® brings into focus, as of 
October 16, those aspects of the 
priorities program which are of 
foremost interest and importance to 
city officials. Because the picture 
is changing constantly, supplements 
to the report will be issued from 
lime to time. 


* Obtainable at $1 from the American Mu 
nicipal Association's Chicago headquarters, 
191% East 6oth Street, or from its Washington 
office, Transportation Building. 


does, get your material at once, and for 
get your PDi-—just use the Pee 

“Now about the blanket projects form 
If you want to build a building or if you 
have a project with a number of mate 
rial requirements, you can ipply by let 
ter. You should address this letter to our 
branch in Washington In this form you 
must give your reasons for building—and 
the reasons must be those of national cde 
fense and civilian health and safety. Crit 
ical materials must be listed with the ay 
proximate cost and weight for each type 
of material The use of each type of crit 
ical material should also be stated. Beat 
in mind that this is not an unlimited 
priority but is restricted to the critical 
materials and quantities thereof set forth 
in the application. There is no such thing 
as an unlimited priority.’ 

Exchange of equipment among mu 
nicipalities was also suggested as a pa- 
triotic means of lessening demands for 
new apparatus: 

“Just now we are flooded with requests 
for snow-fighting equipment It is my 
personal opinion that much more us 
could be gotten out of existing apparatus 
than at present . Get in touch wit 
your neighboring town officials; make a 
comprehensive system of cooperative snow 
removal and you'll be helping in these 
critical times Mayors and Chairmen of 
Boards of Selectmen should have a meet- 
ing of their department heads and work 
out plans for cooperation with other de 
partments. Do it now Break down the 
walls between departments and make them 
share equipment.’ 


To Keep Our Communities 
Sound and Vital 


While cooperating loyally with the 
Federal Government in reducing non 
essential demands for materials essen 
tial to the national defense, patriotic 
municipal officials will also seek to 
comply with concurrent appeals from 
Washington to keep our local commu 
nities sound and vital. 

At the same meeting of the American 
Municipal Association in Chicago la 
month at which OPM’s priority polici« 
were set forth by Donald M. Nelson 
and Maury Maverick, the case for con 


serving the health and strength an 


courage of all the people throug! 
ficiently functioning local government 
was voiced by Federal Security Admin 


istrator Paul V. McNutt 


\t another important national 
ing last month—the National Tax Cor 


ference, in St. Paul—the importance o 
maintaining other municipal and 
activities at high efficiency wa ! 
phasized by former Mayor Daniel W 
Hoan of Milwaukee on behalf of 
Office of Civilian Defense Excerp 


from these two addresses are publishe 


on page 75 of this issue. 
] 
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A COOL 
and A Half Gallons Per Day 


VER IN a certain New York Town an important airplane 
gun manufacturer suddenly needed a lot of water for 
plant operation. No one knew exactly what the water bearing 
formations below would produce. It was no time to consider 
the inexperienced. Layne engineers were called in, advised of 
the urgency and authorized to proceed without delay. In a very 
few days, the job was completed; well drilled, casing set, pump 
installed and testing concluded—producing a cool million and 
a half gallons of water per day. The manufacturer was highly 


pleased and from somewhere a bottle of champagne was pro- 7 SS 
duced and a proper christening took place. SF OO" 


To that manufacturer a very unusual feat had been accom- AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


plished. To Layne men, it was just another in a long series of 


ze such incidents. In the present day National Defense Emergency, LAYNE-ARKANSAS CO. .STUTTGART, ARK. 
no Layne well water producing undertaking has met with Co... 
failure. The majority have greatly exceeded the production LAYNE-BOWLER NEw ENGLAND COMPANY. 

LAYNE-CENTRAL Co. ... MEMPHIS, TENN. 

< No firm in the Americas—north or south, is so adequately JACKSON, MISS. ... MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

equipped or widely experienced in designing, manufacturing 
x and installing well water systems. If you need more water, LAYNE-LOUISIANA CO.LAKE CHARLES, LA. 
= write or wire, LAYNE-NEw YorRK Co. . NEw YorK CITY, 


LAYNE-NORTHWEST Co.MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
LAYNE-OHIO Co..... COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Co. ..... HOUSTON AND 
LAYNE-WESTERN Co. . KANSAS CiTy,. Mo. 


CHICAGO, ILL. . . OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
WICHITA. KANSAS ....... AMES IOWA 
LAYNE-WESTERN CO. OF MINNESOTA 
MINMEAPOLIGC. ...- ++ MINN. 
INTERNATIONAL WATER SUPPLY, LTD. 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


LONDON, ONT... .. MONTREAL, QuEBEC 


PUMPS « WELL WATER SYSTEMS 


FOR MUNICIPALITIES e INDUSTRIES e RAILROADS e MINES AND IRRIGATION 


Mention THe American Ciry—it helps. 
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Our Municipal Notebook 


Will It Speed the 
Defense Effort? 


NATURALLY NEARLY EVERYBODY 
Feecs that the thing he makes, sells or 
onsumes is essential to national de- 

nse. If everybody were satisfied, we 
1ould have business as usual. 

An important job of the Washington 
officials is to winnow truth from heart’s 
desires. The municipal governments 
of the country buy and use nearly every 
object manufactured. Which of these 
actually contribute to the surest success 
of the defense effort? 

Important to morale is the equip- 
ment which maintains parks, which 
puts the play in playgrounds, which 
makes swimming pools safe as well as 
stimulating. 

Equipment to facilitate traffic is also 
important not alone to the city and its 
visitors, but to all users of the streets, 
including the workers and trucks en- 
gaged in efforts. Whateve1 
speeds up highway transportation, con 
tributes directly to the present defense 
work of moving men and materials, 
quickly and with least use of motor 


defense 


fuels. Traffic equipment includes signs, 
signals, markings, parking meters, mo- 
torcycles, patrol cars, police and fire 
radio, street and highway lighting, and 
mass transportation facilities. 

During the last two or three years 
the cities have begun really to equip 
their public safety forces with the re- 
markable lines of better devices that 
have been painstakingly developed to 
cope with this age of street congestion. 
Not only is this state of congestion 
unpleasant—it is hazardous in peace- 
time and may be catastrophic in case 
of aerial attack with incendiary and 
other bombs. That, of course, may be 
looking far ahead. The immediate de- 
fense problem is to build airplanes, 


bombs, guns, ammunition, tanks, 
trucks, ships, factories and service 
plants on a production basis. That 


kind of building not only requires 
planning and the elimination of bot- 
tlenecks, but demands the ironing out 
of all possible wrinkles and hitches. 
Traffic congestion is probably the worst 
condition confronting defense trans- 
port, because omnipresent and ever 
ready to impede. 


It seems to THe American City 


that the smoothest present as well as 
long-range defense results will attend 
the continued proper upbuilding of 
the services of every town and city. 
Materials may have to be substituted, 
but essential devices should be avail- 


able in such quantities as the cities 
require for efficient operation and 


maintenance, 


Call-and-Deliver Service | 
In Parking Cars Urged 


Crews Would Drive Them 
To and From City Lots | 
Creation of a municipal traffic 
land ‘parking authority under | 
|which a crew of uniformed chauf-| 
| feurs would drive automobiles to 
/and from parking lots established 
|by the authority, was urged in a 
|plan made public yesterday by a 
subcommittee of the civic and pub- 
lic affairs committee of the Adver- 
ltising Club of New York. The sub-| 
ees and the public affairs 
committee is headed by Robert! 
| Daru. t 
The authority would have the}! 
|}power to set up parking spaces at} 
essential places in the city, by pur-| 
|chase, lease or condemnation or|¥ 
|demolishing old buildings. Motor-}} 
| ists could turn their cars over to 
‘|}the uniformed drivers who would| 
‘\take them to the parking lots and/|t 
jreturn them when wanted on pay-| 
ment of a nominal fee. The plan,}| 
ithe subcommittee believes, would} 
much to solve Manhattan's park-|s 
jing probl 


Office Equipment 
Specialist 

I Am INTERESTED IN CONTACTING a 
large city or county governmental unit 
that wishes to secure the services ot 
some one to head up an office-moderni 
zation program. I have had valuable 
experience in the installation of mod 
ern office equipment and systems in 
Federal, state, city and county govern 
especially tax and 
systems and 


mental bodies, 
budgetary accounting 
equipment. I feel, therefore, that I 
am well qualified to supervise the plan 
ning and execution of any such office- 
modernization program. Since yout 
publication reaches officials who are 
responsible for such movements, I am 
writing you of my availability for such 
employment. 

G. B. LAPHAM. 
7618 Eastlake Terrace 
Chicago, Illinois. 


A One-Page 
City News Report? 


Every City ADMINISTRATION IN THE 
Country would like to be sold to its 
local public. The remarkable series of 
articles by Professor Phillips Bradley 
which have run through 1941 in THE 
AMERICAN City is alive with ideas of 
how to do this. 


under the able 
pioneering of Clarence E. Ridley, of 
the International City Managers’ Asso- 


The annual re port 


ciation, has already taken on a new 
character in keeping with the age of 
radio, tabloid newspapers, and action 


in place of meditation. The “common 


people” never have read annual re 
ports. If such a re port can be ke pt out 
of the wastebasket, that in itself is an 


achievement; if it gets on the living 


room table, 
Modern 

mere pictures and charts 

help. 


looking 


it is a modern report 


does not mean jazz, not 
though they 
It does mean attractive snappy 
But the pulling power of the 
really modern report is its presentation 


While 


layout, are 


in terms of today's minds 


quality of paper, type size, 
important selling adjuncts, the product 


itself is the information given 


The tax-dollar pie is in great favor 


with city officials There is doubt 


however, as to how much people gen- 


these sub 


erally aré impressed by 
divided tax dollars 
they all look alike 
information the 


What is th tax 


1} 
trie 


Seen separately 
Probably the most 
interesting inswe! 
to “What's new? 
dollar 


refuse-collection system been improved? 


buying in progress? Has 


What's new in the fire department? 


Is the tax dollar being kept track of 


by a modern accounting system? Have 
any police motorcycles had radio trans 
mitters put on them? Why were 


sodium-vapor lights installed at three 
intersections? 

One page telling about a true im 
provement of a city service would be 
read even by some of the children. 


With a 


cost for 10,000 copies would amount to 


Mimeograph duplicator, the 


$10, including labor, depreciation and 
overhead. Distribution could be with 
the tax or water or electric bill, or in 
the course of fire inspections or by way 
of the merchants, or even by mail for 
$5. One page is all that is required to 
announce or call attention to a munici 
pal improvement The literary style is 
of small consequence and well within 
the talent of the fire or police chief, 
city clerk or mayor. What counts is 
not only the improvement, but also 
that the government wants the people 
That is sell 


Possibly 


to know it’s been made. 
ing governmental! integrity 
the expense of government is not the 
news factor, so much as what the tax- 
payers are getting for their money. It 
may be that value is the news, and how 
can you show the efficiency of the gov 


through genuine im 


ernment exce pt 
provements in services? 
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CAMP 
BLANDING 
FLORIDA 


BLANDING, near Starke, 
4 Fla. is the cantonment for the 
$list and 43rd Army Divisions. 
This area was recently transformed 
from a small National Guard 
camp into training quarters for 
55,000 men, with 1,200 buildings 
in the camp proper, which covers 
3.000 acres. The entire reserva- 
tion, however, has an area of 
105.000 acres. 


Water supply for the camp is 
obtained from eight drilled wells, 
600 to 700 ft. deep. There are 45 
miles of mains, ranging from 6 to 
24 in. diam. in the distribution 
system. The consumption, de- 
pending on the number of troops 
in camp, is estimated at a max- 
imum of 5.5 m.g.d. 


The 500,000-gal. Horton ellipsoidal-bot- 
tom elevated tank shown here is one of 
the vital units that provide gravity pres- 
sure for the camp's general water require- 
ments. To augment the system, two 
other elevated tanks of 75,000 and 100,- 
000-gal. capacity, and two 1,000,000-gal. 
flat-bottom steel reservoirs were installed, 
bringing the total water storage capacity 
up to 2,675,000 gallons. 


This is another example of the im- 
portant part being played by modern 
storage facilities in the maintenance of 
eflicient water supply systems at Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps training camps. 
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Plants at BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, and GREENVILLE, PA. In Canada: HORTON STEEL WORKS, LIMITED, FORT ERIE, ONT. 
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Water Supply and Treatment 


Disinfecting New Mains 
with Hypochlorite 


In A RECENT BULLETIN ISSUED BY THE 
WASHINGTON STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
Heautu, the disinfection of new water 
nains with hypochlorite is described 
in detail, for the benefit of water de- 
partments and contractors who are lay- 
ing large quantities of pipe with great 
speed to serve new military and naval 
concentrations as well as industrial 
housing units. Attention is called first 
to the fact that all pipes, fittings and 
structures to be disinfected must be 
swept or brushed free from mechanical 
dirt before treatment. 

Where pipes are laid in dry trenches 
and the work is to be filled with water 
before two days elapse from the time of 
adding the hypochlorite, the following 
method is used. As each length of pipe 
is laid, dry calcium hypochlorite having 
an available chlorine content of about 
65, per cent should be placed in the pipe 
sufficient to give a dosage of about 50 
ppm available chlorine, calculated on 
the volume of the water which the 
pipe will contain, as shown in the 
table below. The hypochlorite should 
be placed in the upstream or high- 
pressure end of the pipe. 

When the line is completed and 
ready to test, water is allowed to flow 
in until it appears at, the hydrant at 
the far end of the line. The hydrant 
is then closed and the system allowed 
to stand under about 
three hours. Following this, the line 
is flushed through fire hydrants until 
a test shows no more than 0.2 ppm 
The line is then 
When 
using this method, which at best is a 
makeshift, care must be taken to in- 
troduce water very slowly in order 
to prevent flushing of the hypochlorite 
to the end of the mains. The follow- 
ing table shows the amount of high- 
test calcium hypochlorite which should 
be used in each 20-foot length of pipe 
of various sizes: 


pressure for 


available chlorine. 
ready to deliver safe water. 


High Test Hypochlorite 
Required per 


Pipe Size 20-Foot Length to 
(Inside Give 50 ppm Available 
Diameter in Inches) Chlorine—Ounces 
4 
6 
8 
10 
12 1% 
16 2% 
20 32 
24 
30 
36 114% 
42 15% 


48 20 


Whatever method is used, whether 
the Wallace & 
tioneers “main sterilizer” o1 


Tiernan or Propor- 
a Cascade 
Sprayer using chlorine solution, a 
residual chlorine content of at least 
50 ppm should be available in all parts 
of the system laid. Residuals may be 
obtained by the use of test papers 
comparators reading to 100 ppm, 01 
conventional Hel 


Whence vel pos 


dilution using the 
lige type Comparator. 
sible, the work should not be placed in 
service until a satisfactory bacteriolog 
ical report has been received on wate1 
taken from the new line. 


Water Rates Cut in Half 
at Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


Tue WATER RATE CHARGES AT SARA- 
NAC LAKE, N. Y., effective March 1, 
1941, were cut by 50 per cent. This 
action was taken because the antici- 
pated 1941 revenue from the sale of 


water would have been double the 
amount needed to run the water dé 
partment. Flat-rate water bills are 


payable April 1, one year in advance 
After May 1, a penalty charge of 1 per 
cent a month is added to the lump 
sum. 

The annual payment plan will r 
duce bookkeeping costs, and is expected 
to save consumers in 
Lake 


water rates of the village are 


the village of 
Saranac $21,000 annually. The 
based 
on a lump sum per year for dwellings, 


flats, apartments, garages, stores, et 


[here are no meters in Saranac Lake 


Village. 


Water-Softening Plant 
in Southern California 


THE NEW 100-MGD WATER-SOFTENING 
PLANT of the Metropolit in Water Dis 
trict of Southern California was re 
cently placed in operation at LaVerne, 
Calif., about go miles east of Los An- 
Colorado 
water from Parker Dam 


tant from. the 


eles. It will treat River 
280 miles dis 
softening plant, using 
the lime zeolite softening process. The 
plant is so constructed that it can be 


readily to 400 mgd in the 


enlarged 


future 


ilum, soda ash, CO., chlorine, 


salt, and activated carbon are the re 


Lime 


agents used in treating the raw water, 


which has a total hardness of 900 ppm, 


of which 145 ppm is carbonate hard- 


ness 
From this plant, Los Angeles and 


twelve towns and cities on the 


bye ing suppli d 


south 
coastal plain are now 
with softened water he rwccompany 
ing illustration shows two. sets. of 


Dorrco flocculators and two Dorrco 
Squarex clarifiers at the LaVerne plant, 
filter 


ground, In the 


with the building in the back 
distance the San 


Gabriel Mountains are seen, and on 


either side of the plant ire he lamous 
orange groves of this district 
Hoover & Montgomery consulting 


Ohio, and 


Los Angeles, Calif., designed the new 


engineers, of Columbus 


softening plant for the Metropolitan 


Water District of Southern California 


A General View of the 100-mgd Water 


Softening Plant of the 


Water 


District of Southern California 


: 
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50 YOU'LL 
NEVER HAVE TO 
DIG THEM UP... 


WHAT’S THE IDEA 
OF MAKING 
MATHEWS HYDRANTS 


IN 3 PARTS? 


The basic Mathews principle 
of a removable barrel contain- 


ing all operating parts is now 
75 years old. It cannot be improved upon, for the 
elbow and protection case are permanently in the 
ground, yet the hydrant can be repaired, replaced, 
overhauled, modernized, raised, or lowered, from above 
ground, with no digging. Note that the barrel screws 
tight into the elbow at (1) while a loose frost casing 
(2) allows it to be removed complete with main and 
drain valve and their seats (3). 


Write for detailed description, 
demonstration, or prices. 


MATHEWS HYDRANTS 


Made by R. D. WOOD COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Sand Spun Pipe (centrifugally cast in sand 
molds) and R. D. Wood heavy-duty gate valves for water works 


400 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Why not remember to mention THe AMERICAN City? 


Airport Progress 


Salaries Reported for 
City Airport Managers 


SALARIES ranging from $600 down to 
$166 a month are paid municipal air- 
port managers in 28 cities covered in a 
recent report by the Municipal Finance 
Officers’ Association of the United 
States and Canada. The survey was 
made of cities with intensive airport 
activities, rather than cities of a partic- 
ular population group. In addition to 
paying salaries, many of the surveyed 
cities furnish living quarters for their 
airport managers, and grant them the 
use of city automobiles or allowances 
for the use of their own automobiles. 

Four of the 28 cities—Cleveland, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, and San Fran- 
cisco—pay their airport managers $500 
a month, or more. The Cleveland air- 
port manager receives $600, while Bos- 
ton pays its airport manager $416 a 
month, the only other city of the group 
paying more than $350. 

Managers of airports for seven cities 
receive from $300 to $350 a month. 
The lower salary is paid city airport 
managers in Atlanta, Cincinnati, Jack- 
sonville, Louisville and Toledo. Birm- 
ingham and Chicago pay $350 and $325 
a month respectively. 

The salaries paid by the remaining 
16 cities average about $225 a month. 
Eight cities pay salaries above, and 
seven below, this average. The other 
city, Fort Worth, pays $225. 

Living quarters, either homes or 
apartments, with monthly rental val- 
ues ranging from $60 to $25, are fur- 
nished by 10 cities. Birmingham fur- 
nishes its airport manager with living 
quarters valued at $60 a month, while 
Atlanta, Chicago, Fort Worth, and San 
Antonio furnish quarters worth $50 a 
month. 

Municipal airport managers are al- 
lowed the use of city automobiles in 
eight cities, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Dallas, Indianapolis, Oakland, 
Sacramento, and St. Paul. Allowances 
ranging from $10 to $50 a month are 
granted for the use of private automo- 
biles by 10 cities, Atlanta, Birmingham, 
Cleveland, Fort Worth, Los Angeles, 
Louisville, Oklahoma, Portland, Syra- 
cuse and Toledo. Cleveland grants its 
manager 5 cents a mile when on city 
business, while the Syracuse airport 
manager receives gasoline and oil av- 
eraging $15 a month for the use of his 
private automobile. 

Several other cities reported that 
their airports were not under city man- 
agement. Richmond, Va., has leased 
its municipal airport to the Richmond 


Air Transport & Sales Corporation at 
an annual rental of $600 plus 25, cents 
for each passenger entering or leaving 
the port. North Platte, Nebr., has 
leased its airport to United Air Lines. 


Runways Designed 
for Heavy Bombers 


Ricorous Loap Tests, made to de- 
termine whether landing surfaces could 
withstand the heavy landing shock of 
the new type bombers and transport 
planes, have been met successfully by 
the new runways at the San Diego 
Municipal Airport, Calif. As part of 
an extensive improvement program 
begun in 1935 and only recently con- 
cluded, new runways have been built, 
others widened and strengthened, and 
the entire field practically revamped. 

For several weeks, engineers using 
a specially designed load-testing ma- 
chine, subjected the newly built run 
ways to careful examination. The 
equipment used in tests con 
sisted of a multi-wheeled truck loaded 


these 


with go tons of steel, a series of accu 
rately ground steel contact plates rang 


ing from 12 to go inches in diameter, 


and a powerful jack with an attached 
gage to register the pressure in pounds 
per square inch. Using the data ob 


tained from these tests, particularly 
the amount of deflection noted in the 
runway section under pressure at vary- 
ing loads and over varying time pe- 
riods, curves may be plotted which will 
indicate whether the bearing capacity 
of the 


stand the loads subjected by 


runways is sufficient to with- 
larger 
bombers and transports. 

The field has 
100 feet wide and 4,480 feet long, as 
well as 2,400 feet of 30-foot taxi strips, 
7,426 aprons and 
hangar approaches, tidal lands amount- 
ing to 85 acres filled with dredged 
materials and 
yards of decomposed granite 


heavy-duty runways 


square yards of 


surfaced with 86,000 

Iwo 
hangars have been built, one covering 
6,000 square feet and the other 9,550 
WPA workers constructed 


g6,000 square feet of landing platform 


square feet. 


and a seaplane ramp for the use of 
water planes of all types 


More than 11% miles of storm drains 
have been laid in the field to keep it 
dry, and about 14-mile of sewer and 


water lines has also been laid 


STATUS OF AIRPORTS AND LANDING FIELDS BY STATES 


Muni- Commer-_ Inter- 
cipal cial mediate 
Alabama....... 21 5 4 
Arizona........ bt 12 19 10 
13 8 3 
California......... : 66 77 17 
Connecticut....... s 9 1 
Dist. of Columbia....... 1 1 
80 16 7 
Illinois 14 46 6 
‘ 14 24 6 
25 10 4 
Kentucky...... 10 3 
odin 15 6 4 
Maryland 3 14 
Massachusetts ... ows 9 28 1 
Michigan 85 21 1 
Minnesota... . 19 7 2 
Mississippi........ ; 23 3 7 
Missouri... . 11 15 11 
Montana ie P 43 2 15 
Nebraska... . 29 10 5 
Nevada. . 7 6 s 
New Hampshire 8 4 
New Jersey 6 20 
New Mexico 11 15 13 
New York. : ; 24 57 6 
North Carolina 12 18 2 
North Dakota........ , 20 1 9 
Oklahoma...... “ene 23 20 7 
19 4 6 
Pennsylvania........ 34 65 5 
Rhode Island... ror 1 : 
South Carolina : 13 9 4 
South Dakota. 16 6 1 
ennessee...... 10 3 8 
Texas 66 69 31 
Utah - 14 2 10 
Vermont 9 2 
Virginia 15 24 8 
Washington 30 6 7 
West Virginia... 9 11 2 
Wisconsin...... 23 20 3 
Wyoming..... ; 20 1 10 
TOTALS 1,035 795 282 


Mi li é 

Vary irmy Gov't Tota Fiel 
4 $4 14 

1 2 44 15 

24 7 

+ 7 7 4 182 2 
1 l 37 9 

18 7 

9 

1 1 4 4 
5 5 113 28 
1 49 20 

s l 46 12 

l 2 l 70 23 
Pe 46 15 

35 9 

2 41 15 

1 19 4 

1 26 13 

16 5 

l 21 4 

] 2 I 42 5 
1 } 5 119 17 

14 

1 38 19 
1 2 75 21 

2 46 13 

l 22 10 

12 2 

3 1 30 7 
39 17 

1 4 1 1 94 23 
l l 34 11 

30 10 

3 109 28 

1 51 18 

1 30 14 

1 1 1 107 28 
4 

1 1 1 29 10 
2 4 

21 13 

l 14 181 53 
26 16 

1 12 

4 l 52 16 
2 4 i 53 18 
1 23 4 

l 47 15 

$2 15 

27 74 41 23 2,277 690 


From a report of the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
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RISTOL, CONN., is an average town of 28,000 popu 
lation. It doesn’t have any more snow than any 
other town! It doesn’t have any bigger pocketbook than 
any other town! It doesn’t have any higher labor costs 
than any other town! 


And Bristol has found a way to save on its “snow 


money.” 

Snogo is putting money back in the pockets of Bristol 
citizens. Read the story in the column reproduced from 
the Bristol Press. $2,700.00 a day is worth saving! 
KLAUER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dubuque, lowa 


now eh 
‘‘Real Succe: 


Officials Sta 


Everyone Please: With 
Results Obtained | Firs: 
Test Over Weekend 


Bristol’s new snow loc der was 


given its first test begi: g Sat 
urday afternoon and «ty off 
cials were general] greed 
today that it had met ‘heir ; 

pectations in every re t. Th 


public, too, seemed t 
completely. Hundred: 


lined the main thoroughfares 
the city Saturday afte: P 
Sunday to watch it w Ma 


telephoned Mayor Jan 
Jennings, who was first to ad- 
‘ dn. 1 


sarily be moved Tretwo mont 
Superintendent Donovan 
to say about cost: “say 
eight trips per hour, 
they used to make one and 
half trips per hour; they mov 


wheres 


ards in 


y 


t cost the city, figuring 
At top prices, $300 for the d 
including men, trucks: and a 
The old way it would have © 
us $3,000. 


. .. AND REMEMBER 

_ Snogo is absolutely gu 

_ anteed to handle any sno 
¢ondition that will ev 
develop on any air 


on Cen Ronis 


Street Cleaning 


Dispose of Leaves 
with a Hay Baler 


FacH YEAR New Metuops oF Dts- 
SING OF LEAVES come to our atten- 
m. Last year, Montclair, N. J., used 
Snogo to pick up its leaves and pack 
em in a truck; and now we see by the 
Annual Report of M. J. McGruder, 


ing is promoted and the appearance of 
the city is enhanced. 

In 1929, the Bureau of Street Clean- 
ing of Philadelphia removed 640,100 
cubic yards of dirt from the streets 
and the sewer catch-basins into which 
dirt is washed by rain and by flushing 
the pavements with water. Moreover, 
the Bureau’s report for 1929 noted the 
continuance of upward trends in the 
quantity of street dirt, in the quantity 
per unit area of street surface, and in 
the quantity per unit of population. 

It is particularly encouraging, there- 
fore, to find that the quantity of street 
dirt, as recorded by the Bureau of 
Highways and Street Cleaning, had 
decreased to 433,840 cubic yards in 
1939, a decrease of 32.22 per cent be- 
low 1929. However, a slight increase 
in the first six months of 1940 as com- 
pared with the same months of 1939 
from 195.933 cubic yards to 198,095 
cubic yards, indicates that efforts to 


reduce street dirt must be strongly 
maintained. 


Not only has the volume of street 


dirt decreased, but the volume pel 

1,000 square vards of street area has 

decreased to an even greater extent 

In 1929, the area of improved streets 

totaled 29,595,404 square yards, and 

the quantity of street dirt was 21.63 
- . 


conare wards of 


al 


area in 1939 Was $1,534,500 square 
yards, and the quantity of dirt per 
1,000 square yards was 13.76 cubic 
yards, 36.4 per cent under the 1929 
higure Furthermore, the amount of 
street dirt per 1,000 population has 
also decreased from 328 cubic vards in 
1929 to 224 cubic yards in 1Qag, a cle 
crease of 32 per cent in the 10 years 


From Citszens’ Business publishe by 


the Bureau Municipal Researcl P} 
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— CONN., is an average town of 28,000 popu- 

ation. It doesn’t have any more snow than any 

. er Pig It doesn t have any bigger pocketbook than 
any other town! It doesn’t have any higher ' 

ave an} er lal -osts 

than any other town! 


And Bristol h is found i Way 
to Save on 1ts sn 


: Snogo is putting money back in the pockets of Bristol 
renga Read the story in the column reproduced from 

le Bristol Press. $2,700.00 a day is worth saving! 
KLAUER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dubuque, lowa 


BRISTOL, 
CONN. 


A 
“‘Real Succe: 


Officials Sta 


Everyone Please Wit) 
Results Obtained 4 Firs; 
Test Over Week 


Bristol’s new snow loo der wa: 
given its first test beginning Sa:9 
urday afternoon and 


cials were generally agree, 
today that it had met ir ¢ 
pectations In every res t. 1 


public, too, seemed t 
completely. Hundreds of 
lined the main thoroughfares 
the city Saturday afternoor 


Sunday to watch it work. Many 
telephoned Mayor James P 
Jennings, who was fi te 


vocate purchase of the |oade; 
the city in his annua! message 
to the City Council, January. 
1940, to tell him they thought 
it provided a great improvement 
over the old way of removing 
snow. 

One man told the mayor that 
where he lived, it was the fir: 
time in 46 years the snow ha 
been cleared away before th 
sun melted it. He said, “For 44 
years we folks up here have be 
jumping over snowdrifts and 
trying to dig ourselves out 
best we could, and sometime 
only spring finally gave us : 
lief.” 

Starting out at 1:00 P.M. Sat 
urday, the loader cleared th 
snow from the city yard, High 

up Main street 
+r side, up the hill all th 
way to Center street, in thre 
hours and ten minutes. Sup 
intendent of Public Work 
Daniel J. Donovan said toda 
with the old shovel and trud 
gangs the operation would hay 
taken more than a week. 
Streets never before clea 
A weeks after 
are alread! drifts 
both sides of the street; oth 
have a 


~ 


was carted awa 
f the city’s fleet of seven truck 
rorking with the loader Satur 
y and Sunday than would o1 
arily be moved in two month 
ndent Donovan ha 
y about cost: “Sat 


eight trips per hour, where: 

they used to make one and 

half trips per hour; they mov 
wae 


t cost the city, figuring 
mt top prices, $300 for the d 
including men, trucks and 4 
The old way it would have « 
us $3,000. 


Snogo is absolut gue 
anteed to handle ou 


é snow | 
~ 
S condition that will ev 
develop on any airport! 
| Snow | 
on Chen Routh 


Street Cleaning 


Dispose of Leaves 


with a Hay Baler 


YEAR New Metrnuops or Dts- 


LEAVES come to our atten 


SING OI 
m. Last year, Montclair, N. J., used 
snogo to pick up its leaves and pack 
m in a truck; and now we see by the 
\nnual Report of M. J. McGruder, 
City Engineer, Lexington, Ky., that he 
is used a standard hay baler to bale 
He used 


the leaves right on the street. 
this method for only a portion of the 
fall season, but it was long enough to 


show him its value. 

Mr. McGruder that 
normal conditions a whole truckload 
leaves is equivalent to 
about five bales. With the hay baler 
in operation, the same truck carries 


reports unde1 


of unbaled 


from 40 to 50 bales, with obvious sav- 
Even greater 
savings have resulted, though, for the 
baled leaves have proved to be very 
attractive to florists and landscape gar 
bales have 


ings in hauling costs. 


deners; and a great many 
been picked up by private trucks, thus 
saving the city the cost of hauling them 
away for disposal. 


Less Dirt Removed 
from City Streets 


IT IS INTERESTING TO NOTI 
has been a marked decrease in the vol- 
ume of dirt removed from the streets 
of Philadelphia during the last ten 
years. While the streets are far from 
litter-free, much of the street littering 
can be avoided by a little thoughtful- 


that there 


ness and care, and to the extent that 
it is avoided, economy in street clean- 
ing is promoted and the appearance of 
the city is enhanced. 

In 1929, the Bureau of Street Clean- 
ing of Philadelphia removed 640,100 
from the streets 


cubic yards of dirt 
and the sewer catch-basins into which 
dirt is washed by rain and by flushing 
the pavements with water. Moreover, 
the Bureau's report for 1929 noted the 
continuance of upward trends in the 
quantity of street dirt, in the quantity 
per unit area of street surface, and in 
the quantity per unit of population. 
It is particularly encouraging, there 
fore, to find that the quantity of street 
dirt, as recorded by the Bureau of 
Highways and Street Cleaning, had 
yards in 


decreased to 433,840 cubic 
1939, a decrease of 32.22 per cent be- 
low 1929. However, a slight increase 
in the first six months of 1940 as com- 
pared with the same months of 1939 
from yards to 198,095 
cubic that efforts to 


195.933 cubic 
indicates 


vards, 


reduce street dirt must be strongly 


maintained. 


Not only has the volume of street 
dirt decreased, but the volume pe 
1,000 square yards of street area has 
decreased to an even greater extent 
In 1929, the area of improved streets 
totaled 29,595,404 square yards, and 
the quantity of street dirt was 21.63 
cubic yards per 1,000 square yards of 
total 


improved street surface. The 


area IN 1939 WAS $1,534,500 square 
yards, and the quantity of dirt pet 
1,000 square yards was 1 cubs 
yards, 36.4 per cent 192g 
figure Furthermore, the amount of 


street dirt per 1,000 population has 


also decreased from 328 cubic yards in 


1929 to 224 cubic yards in 1939, a ce 


crease of 32 per cent in the 10 years 

From Citizens’ Business publish by 
the Bureau of Municipal Researct Phila 
delphia, Pa 
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THE GAMEWELL POLICE SIGNALING 
SYSTEM 


A Major Defense Against Crime and Fire 


The system includes the telegraphic code signaling, telephone, and recall features, all basic eleme: ts 
in police communications and contributes to public safety by ensuring an adequate patrol of the policed 
area and fire district. And, by providing for the swift and convenient transmission of emergency signals in 
cases of accident, riot, or serious crime, protects both the citizens and the police. Traffic police and other 
officers on fixed posts are enabled to promptly report accidents and other emergencies without leaving 
their posts. The recall feature enables the central station to call the patrolmen individually or collect. 
ively or to transmit to them instructions in secret police code. 


A recognized factor in fire protection, the system also lends itself readily to the extension of police pro- 


tection and supervision to industrial establishments, banks, hotels, and other special hazards. Citizens 
are also enabled to quickly secure police assistance. 


A MUNICIPAL UTILITY 


Invaluable as a defense against 
fire and crime the system is a 
municipal utility of exceptional 
merit, providing a readily ac- 
cessible telephone service for 
all municipal employees such 
as maintenance men of the 
various departments as well 
as for private watchmen, mer- 
cantile police, and _ special 
officers outside of the police 


department. 
Type CX Police Operating Desk. The 
automatic recording outfit with time and 
date stamp is mounted on top of the ca- 


binet and displays the recorded signals 
in full view of the operator. The desk and 
eabinet are of art metal. The manual 
transmitter at the right of the operating 
panel provides for a multiplicity of recall! 
signals in code to the patrol force and for 
the transmission of emergency signals to 
the garage, hospital, and fire department. 
Simplicity and efficiency of operation char- 
acterize this type of desk. 


Police Patrol Box—Exemplar Type 


Equipped with three calls — 
Report, Emergency, and Telephone. 
The telephone service may be made Fresnel lens supported 
to connect through the police central by a cast aluminum 
station with all police bureaus, body. The dark shade 
officials, and other municipal depart- 
ments. | Multi-call boxes capable of signaling both by night 
transmitting from four to seven and by day. 
code signals are also available. 


Police Recall Signal 


The signal light is 
contained within a red 


Write for Catalog 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American Cry. 
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Publie Safety 


Cheers for Seattle's 
City Transportation 


For THE First Five Montus of 1941, 
ss earnings of the municipally 
ned city-transit system of Seattle, 
Wash., were nearly 18 per cent ahead 
the same period in 1940, says the 
merican Municipal Association. The 
w trolley and motor coaches which 
placed the street cars ‘cost less to op- 
erate than the old system, last year’s 
tal operating cost being more than 
$80,000 under the preceding year. 

Part of the increased revenue comes 
from new riders living in residential 
districts which heretofore could not be 
serviced with street-car lines except 
through expensive extensions. Some 
of it results from a tightening-up of 
the transfer system, which formerly 
permitted a round trip for a one-way 
fare within the time limit punched on 
the transfer, but now permits riding 
in the same or diverging directions 
only. Part of the increase results also 
from the growing number of workers 
in the city owing to defense activity. 

The change in the transit system re- 
quired all of the year 1940 and the 
first three months of 1941, occurring 
just when traffic was expanding be- 
cause of defense work in the city area. 
By an economical rearrangement of 
the layout of routes, the system was 
reduced from 35 street-car and 24 mo- 
tor-coach lines to 38 routes of motor 
and trolley coach without sacrificing 
service to any part of the city. 

Approximately 1,000 operators had 
to be trained to drive the new equip- 
ment, which includes 235 40-passenger 
trolley coaches, 54 41-passenger diesel 
coaches, and 187 gasoline coaches. 

The transit lines now handle an 
average load of 275,000 passengers per 
week-day, which is about 50,000 more 
passengers than it is built to accommo- 
date. Continuous studies of traffic con- 
ditions on all routes are under way, 
however, so that every economy pos- 
sible can be practiced, in order to 
avoid further purchase at present. 


Insurance Can't Take 
This Rap 


“WuiLe WE Do Nort WisH To 
MIZE THE IMPORTANCE of automobile 
insurance, we should point out that the 
insurance companies, though able to 
repair your accordion-pleated fenders, 
are unable to serve your time in jail,” 
says the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment. 


Those Parking Meters 


It Isn’T THE NUMBER OF NICKELS 
taken in by which the merits of the 
parking meters are to be judged but by 
the number of car drivers they serve. 
The recent report from City Manager 
Edmonson shows that 700,000 cars have 
been parked in metered space on Pon- 
tiac business streets for the past six 
months. 

For those cities which are considering 
installing these devices, the financial 
return may be of interest. During the 
six months a total of $25,520 was 
dropped into the slots in nickels for a 
one-hour parking privilege. The finan- 
cial return last year was $47,078. Since 
Pontiac installed them, in April, 1939, 
a total in nickels amounting to $105,- 
037 has been received by the city to use 
for streets and traffic needs. 

These are interesting facts yet the 
greatest thing to be said for them is 
that they serve a useful purpose in reg- 
ulating parking which is appreciated 
by merchants, patrons of stores and the 
public desiring parking space on busi- 
ness streets. 


—Editorial in the Pontiac [Mich.] Daily 
Press, July 22, 1941. 


Use Sharper 
Stor Signs 


Last YEAR IN ILLINOIS, 1,356 drivers, 
in che accidents reported, failed to stop 
for stop signs. During the last 5 years, 
6 of every 100 reported accidents were 
the result of stop-sign violations, Says 
the State Division of Highways. 

The act of coming to a full stop at 
every stop sign—irrespective of the re 
mote location of the sign or the seem- 
ing absurdity of its erection—should be 
repeated and repeated until it becomes 
a habit. If a driver makes an effort to 
observe properly every stop sign a hun 
dred or more times, the habit will be 
established so firmly in his mind that 
he will have no trouble in stopping 
thereafter. 

With present-day high-speed traffic, 
the risk in ignoring a stop sign is enor 
mous. Assume that a driver slows 
down to 4 miles per hour and _ pro- 
ceeds through a stop sign accelerating 
to 10 miles per hour onto a two-lane 
rural highway of standard design. 
From the time the driver leaves the 
right-of-way line until he nears the 
center of the slab, an approaching 
vehicle traveling 
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at 70 miles per hour 
would have gone 300 feet, and by the 
time the driver reaches the far edge of 
the slab, the vehicle would have gone 


500 feet. If the approaching vehicle 
traveling at 70 miles per hour should 
crash broadside into the vehicle enter- 
ing the intersection, the force would be 
equivalent to the cars’ falling over 
Niagara Falls. 

Furthermore, if approaching cars are 
seen by the driver, a decision whethe1 
to wait or proceed must be reached. 
One cannot judge the speed of a mov- 
ing car when it is coming toward him 
until the car is a short distance ahead. 
his observation also takes time, and 
the stop protects the driver while he is 
reacting. Although these actions are 
matters of seconds, speeding cars may 
be dangerously near the intersection 
before a driver preceives them 

One excuse most frequently given 
following a stop-sign violation 1s that 
the driver did not see the sign. 


For Carrying Sufferers 


OFFICIALS OF CLEVELAND, AKRON, 
CANTON and other cities are said to be 
manifesting an unusual interest in a 
cylindrical safety stretcher devised by 
Fire Chief Joseph Lucci of Wooster, 
Ohio. Victims of any accident may be 
more easily handled and transported in 
Lucci’s stretcher than in the conven- 
tional carrier. It is built of thin tough 
wood strips held by heavy webbing, 
and provided with a substantial foot- 
piece. Once placed inside the lined 
and padded conveyance shown, the 
victim or patient will not fall out 
even if the stretcher is stood upright 
or turned over. When not in use, the 
device may be rolled into a compact 
unit seven feet long, weighing 15 
pounds, 

\s an infantryman in the first World 
War, Chief Lucci saw men, shot and 
cruelly wounded, carried to first-aid in 
the conventional stretchers He de 
termined to do something about it, and 


this cylindrical stretcher is his offering. 


Fire Chief Lucci’s Safety Stretcher 
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In Solving Street and Utility Problems 
Cities Get Aid from FHA 


Subdivision Planning Improved; Municipal Costs Reduced 


HEN a subdivision designed 
to be eligible for FHA 
home-mortgage _ financing 
opens for development in or near 
the boundaries of any American 
city, it becomes an asset of that city 
and has a fair chance of remaining 
so—with a minimum of headaches 
for the municipal authorities. 
There are many reasons why this 
is true. To be eligible for home- 
mortgage financing by the Federal 
Housing Administration, a subdivi- 
sion has to be carefully planned— 
(1) To meet a demonstrated need 
and demand for that particular type of 
development in that area; 


(2) To be a self-contained com- 
munity in itself, protected from the 
hazards of uncontrolled areas, yet fit- 


RIGHT—SWANSON PALMS, 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 
Fully built-up neighborhoods, and all pub- 
lic services have been completed with the 
houses. Note shade trees, street signs, and 
pole lines to the rear. Much could be done 
to streamline appearance of pole lines. 


By Sewarp H. Morr 
Director, Land Planning Division, 
Federal Housing Administration 


ting into the logical development of 
that area; 

(3) To have a street plan designed 
to serve every prospective home con- 
veniently, but at the same time to shut 
off through traffic; 

(4) ‘To have lots of suitable size 
and shape for the houses designed to 
occupy them; 

(5) To make available to every 
home owner, present and prospective, 
all the utilities commonly available in 
that area; 

(6) To have the subdivision de- 
veloped a section at a time, unless the 
size is sufficiently small or the demand 
sufficiently urgent to assure occupation 
of the entire subdivision in the reason- 
ably near future, in order to prevent 
streets drearily stretching into nowhere. 


Schools and Taxes 


Public schools in or near the sub- 
division are considered by FHA to 
be essential to the success of a sub- 
division. The first question to be 
asked by many prospective home 
buyers is about the schools, because 
they have, or hope to have, chil- 
dren. The opening of tracts be- 
yond the reach or capacity of exist- 
ing local schools is discouraged by 
FHA, unless there is definite assur- 
ance of the establishment of new 
schools for the new community. In 
that case, FHA helps in the selec- 
tion of a school site often within the 
tract itself. 


There is another very important 


LEFIT—BORLAND SUBDIVISION, 


WHITTIER, CALIF. 
Full street improvements and utilities, in- 
which do not re 


driveway 


Pole lines have been p aced in 


cluding sloping curbs 
] 


quire special construction at 
entrances 
rear easements. Street lighting is served by 
underground cables. Vertical curb on sharp 
curves, and shade trees, would be an 


improvement 
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\ VIEW IN GARDEN OAKS, HOUSTON, TEXAS 


paved drive 


eel 


and practical reason why an ¢ ligibl 
subdivision immediately becomes 


al asset to the city the taxes on 


every home built or purchased un 
der the FHA program must have 
been paid at the time the mortgage 
is insured by FHA The owne 
must pay these taxes in advance to 
the mortgagee (included in_ the 
monthly payments), who in turn 
takes advantage of all discounts fo 
payment in advance of due date. 
But that is a story in itself. 

In other words, a subdivision de 
veloped in cooperation with FHA 
and cligible for home-mort 
eave financing is delivered to the 
city in one package, a complet 
unit. It has every facility for, and 
every prospect of becoming, a pei 
manent self-sustaining community, 
promptly contributing its fair share 
s tax burden. 

Let us discuss here the require 
ments of FHA in regard to streets 
and utilities, formulated by the 
Land Planning Division. 

There are two questions which 
FHA wants answered by the sub- 
division sponsors and developers in 
regard to any utility: Can it give 
adequat and reliable service to all 
the homes to be built there? What 
guarantee or assurance is there that 
the utility will be operated continu 
ously and efhciently, at reasonable 


( 


Planning the Street System 


The street system is not generally 
classed as utility, but it comes first. 
After determining the demand for 
the subdivision and the general ac- 
ceptability of the site, FHA consid- 
ers the street plan in its entirety. 

A fundamental land-planning 


va 


are 


(MERIC 


necessar The better subdivisions empto 


vhich follow the contour of the ground. 


nuch mmproved 


principle of FHA is that the streets 
should conform to the topography 
in order to enhance its natural ad- 
vantages, instead of following the 
wasteful grid pattern. It advocates 
streets with varied alignments to 
create interesting and changing set- 
tings for the new houses, long 
blocks, 
(but a minimum of four-cornered 
intersections), no dead-ends, and 


right-angle intersections 


convenient connections with main 
trafhe arteries which are outside the 


subdivision itself. 


Integral concrete curbs and gutters de- 


signed to permit the location of driveways 
at any point enable the street construction 
to be completed as one operation, elim 
inate cost of special driveway aprons, and 


reduce pavement maintenance costs. 


Requirements for street widths, 
street paving, curbs and gutters, 
grass strips, trees, sidewalks, and 
frequency of street lights, vary 
somewhat with different sections of 
the country, with the density of 
population planned for, with topo- 
graphical conditions, and with the 
character of the subdivision. 


In all instances, FHA requires 
that the subdivision must meet the 
minimum requirements of the city 
in these respects, even when they 
exceed FHA standards. At the 
present time there is a marked lack 
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of uniformity among munici 
ties in these respects, and FH 
now making a survey upon w 
to base recommendations for s 
degree of uniformity, and for ¢ 
ination of waste in both installa 
and maintenance costs. 

For instance, where FHA 5 
carefully determined (as it is do 
continually and must do in ¢ 
nection with the analysis of each 
subdivision submitted to it) 
appropriate long-term land use {oy 
an area of the community, and 
when the whole subdivision 5 
been restricted to residential use. a 
residential area of fixed characte 
is created. There is no need to in 
stall wastefully wide streets and 
pavements and low-gradients which 
will invite heavy traffic. 

The guesswork has been taken 
out of planning for future needs as 
to utilities and street needs. Thes: 
features can be planned without 
waste to serve the exact needs of thi 
present and for the life of the im 
provements with assurance that all 
will not be changed within a few 
years. Vehicles and trafhc requir 
ments for various street uses are so 
standardized that there is no need 
for a wide variation between diffe: 
ent cities. 

\ 26-foot pavement is proved to 
be sufficient to serve residential 
streets carrying neighborhood trafli 
only, and serving houses with pri 
vate driveways on both sides of th« 
street and on lots 75 feet or less in 
width. To require 4 feet mor 
pavement to make a 3o0-foot width, 
FHA considers a pure waste. ‘This 
pavement is better employed in 
sidewalks for protection ol pedes 
trians. The residential character o! 
the streets is a large factor in pri 
serving residential neighborhoods 
against blight. Overly wide streets, 
misplaced, invite deterioration and 
premature obsolescence of 
sections of our cities. 


Adequate Maintenance 
Required 


When the street plan, the char- 
acter and quality of pavement, 
necessary gutters, curbs, sidewalks, 
etc., have been agreed upon, FHA 
insists upon assurance that the 
streets will be maintained adequate- 
ly after being paved. Wherever 
feasible, it requires acceptance and 
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aintenance by the municipality or 
her local authority after construc 
m. 
Municipal officials in some cases 
» not have the authority to acce pl 
nd maintain the streets of a sub- 
ivision. In cases where the streets 
ive been laid according to mini- 
tum specifications of FHA, the 
«al governments are urged to seek 
1e necessary authority and to se- 
ire their share of the benefits of 
nv gasoline taxes available fon 
treet purposes. FHA is deve loping 
‘treet-pavement requirements de- 
igned to provide an appropriate 
pavement with reasonably low 
maintenance costs for a long period 
ol vears. Also, where homes are 
FHA-financed, there is assurance 
io the municipal authorities of 
prompt and painless collection of 
taxes from the home owners of the 
subdivision sufficient to maintain 
the streets and other municipal ser- 
VICES. The FHA program also is 
aimed at development of lots only 
so fast as they are actually used for 
building of homes. Lot selling on 
the basis of advance street-utility 
installations is coldly discouraged. 
Where it is not feasible for a 
local governmental agency to take 
over the streets and their mainte 
nance, FHA insists upon assurance 
of adequate maintenance by othe 
means that will not burden the 
residents. 


Sewerage and Water Supply 


Storm sewers and comprehensive 
surface and ground-water drainage 
are part of the subdivision plan and 
are included in the requirements 


which must be met to qualify a sub- 


division for FHA financing. The 
subdivision site itself must be 
above flood-water and free from nat 
ural hazards that would tax the cits 
services if homes were permitted to 
be located where they would be sub 
ject to disaster. 

(n adequate supply of pure water 
for each home is a matter of serious 
consideration to FHA in judging a 
subdivision’s eligibility for FHA 
financing. Where a public water 
supply is available, FHA insists 
upon its use. Further than that, it 
requires generally that water pipes 
be of sufhcient capacity not only to 
serve the entire subdivision when 
completed, but also to provide for 
fire protection for the new residen 
tial area. “Loo many instances are 
on record of the original walel 
pipes proving too small or not being 
installed because the ultimate ex 
tent of the development was pure 
guesswork. FHA does not encow 
age subdivision development unless 
there is definite likelihood of build 
ing up a new neighborhood. With 
this assurance, utility services of 
adequate but not wasteful capacity 
can be installed. 

Where no public system is avail 
ible, FHA insists upon definite as 
surance, in advance, of a continuous 
and adequate supply—prelerably 
from a central source—ol pure 
water for the entire subdivision 
when fully developed. Next to a 
public water system, it favors a pri 
vate water company operated under 
the public utility laws. Whether 
public, private, or otherwise, FHA 
insists upon an adequate supply of 
water at reasonable rates. 

Individual wells are permitted 
only where no other source ts avail 
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able or practicable In such in 
stances, strict controls are required 
over lot sizes and placement of 
wells to avoid contamination. More 
CXLENSIVE cooperation with state 
health authorities is being encow 
aged to help improve safeguards to 
health in matters of sanitation fon 
dwellings 

The same general principles ap 
ply to sewage disposal The most 
desirable method is to have the san 
itary sewers connected with the city 
sewer system; if not this, to have a 
central sewage-disposal system for 
the subdivision. Where neither is 
practicable septic tanks are per 
mitted where the lot size is large 
enough and the soil has been dem 
onstrated by tests to be suitably ab 
sorptive. Individual sewage-dis 
posal systems are carctully checked 
with the health authorities. Where 
both wells and tanks are 
necessary, FHA sees to it that each 
building site is suitable as to siz 
and topography tor the location of 
both, so that the water is not con 


taminated, 


Gas. Electricity. Velephone 


Provision must be made in the 
general plans for such available ser 
vices as gas, electricity, telephone 
and transportation, together with 
the necessary casements and rights 
ol-wavy. 

underground utilities, in 
cluding wire conduits, are all now 
required to be installed prior to 
street surfacing, with laterals fon 
the house COnNeCLIONS extended 
outside the area to be paved. This 


reduces to a minimum the tearing 


Lefiti—Poor street improvements reduce the desirability of a residential neighborhood and ultimately reflect in reduced tax income 
Right—Curbs, concrete wings, or combination curbs and gutters, are an essentiai of a residential neighborhood. Grading and seeding 
to the full width of the right-of-way and provision of street trees is a fixed policy of FHA to improve neighborhood qua 


Water Supply for Air Field 
Near Oklahoma City 


Will Rogers Field Storage, Booster and Supply 
Stations, Army-Owned, Are Connected to City Mains 


The Pump Installation at the Supply Pumping Station, with the Control Equipment 
in the Background 


N AUTOMATICALLY con- 

trolled water pumping and 

distribution system, designed 
to meet almost any emergency, was 
constructed to serve Will Rogers 
Ficld, about five miles southwest of 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Planned 
and designed by United States 
Army engineers and constructed by 
private contractors, the system was 
completed in the latter part of 
March within 53 days in the face 
of the worst weather conditions in 
VCars. 

The Sherman Machine and Iron 
Works, of Oklahoma City, con- 
tractors for the air field, worked 
through to successful completion of 
the contract in spite of rain, fog 
and freezing temperatures. The 
men had to overcome most unusual 
weather handicaps while laying the 
27,000 feet of 10-inch water main. 
This included digging and cover- 
ing a ditch which varied from 36 
inches to 8 feet in depth. 

“From the time we started to the 
time we finished, there were 23 days 
in which temperatures were below 
freezing,” said C. Z. Woodworth, 
Engineer for Sherman Machine 


and Iron Works. “As late as March 
18, temperatures reached 27 degrees 
above zero. We kept our men com- 
fortable and working during these 
cold days by bundling them up and 
furnishing them warm shelter dur- 
ing off-duty periods. There were 
14 days in which some of our ma- 
chinery was entirely bogged down 
owing to excessive rains and mud.” 
Woodworth continued: “There 
were 23 days in which precipitation 


ranged from a trace to 0.59-inch. 
During some of this period we had 
to lay board tracks for our heavy 
equipment. We also had to do 
some shoring in low and soft places 
during our ditching operations.” 

The water-main ditching crew 
was equipped with two trench ma- 
chines, a Cleveland rotary and an 
Austin- Western. A Caterpillar 
bulldozer was used for back fill. 
Two foremen and from one to 73 
men were on the job every day un- 
til completion of the contract. The 
number of men working at any time 
varied according to weather condi- 
tions. 


The Water System 


The water system includes five 
miles of 10-inch cast iron pipe, a 
booster pumping station, an emer- 
gency supply pumping station, and 
a 330,000-gallon Hortonspheroid 
water storage tank located at the 
airbase. The project cost $93.310, 
not including cost of the Horton- 
spheroid storage tank. 

The Will Rogers Airbase army- 
owned water plant is connected to 


The LeRoi-Powered Gasoline-Electric Standby Unit in the Supply Pumping Station 
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ins of the Oklahoma City water 
stribution system. Connection is 
ide near the southwestern limits 
the city. The airbase water line 
tends from there in a general 
uthwesterly direction, for a dis- 
nce of about five miles to the west 
le of the Oklahoma City munici- 
pal airport, which is the east side of 
ie airbase. 

As the water main was laid, tests 
ere made every 100 feet, or from 
ilve to valve, for any possible leak- 

age. For these tests water from the 
Oklahoma City water mains was 
utilized under 125 pounds pressure. 
The main line pipe, manufactured 
by the United States Cast Iron Pipe 
Co., was packed at the bell joints 
with standard calking material. 
Dresser couplings were installed at 
inlet and outlet points at the pump- 
ing stations. 

Neither the booster nor the sup- 
ply pumping stations should be re- 
quired for ordinary operation of 
the airbase. If, however, pressure 
in the Oklahoma City water system 
should fail or fall below normal, or 
an emergency demand should arise 
at the airbase, or a section of the 
main line to the base be cut off, 
then the operation of one or both 
of the pumping stations would be 
required. 

Normal pressure in the Horton- 
spheroid would take care of the reg- 
ular demands in the airbase dis- 
tribution system if the Oklahoma 
City water plant were operating 
properly. 


Booster Station 


The booster pumping station is 
located at approximately 1,220 
feet above sea-level elevation. It 
draws filtered water from the Okla- 
homa City mains under pressure of 
approximately 55 pounds per 
square inch, and pumps it through 
the 27,000 feet of cast iron water 
main to the 330,000-gallon Horton- 
spheroid storage tank at the air- 
base. The top of this tank is ap- 
proximately at 1,292 feet elevation 
above sea-level, or about 50 feet 
above the ground level at the site. 

The booster station is automat- 
ically controlled to maintain a max- 
imum pressure of 30 pounds per 
square inch at the top of the stor- 
age tank. When the water distribu- 
tion system at the airbase, or de- 
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The 330,000-Gallon Hortonspheroid Water Storage Tank at Will 
Supply Pump Station at Left 


mand on the 10-inch line between 
the storage tank and the booster 
station, lowers the pressure at the 
top of the storage tank below 25 
pounds per square inch, the auto- 
matic equipment starts in sequence 
the 50-gpm, 85-foot-head, 3-hp 
pump; the 150-gpm, 85-pound head, 
714-hp pump; and the 200-gpm, 
85-foot-head, 10-hp pump in the 
The pump con- 
trols also provide for manual op 
eration. 

Similarly, the automatic control 
foregoing 


booster station. 


equipment 
pumps in the reverse sequence, so 
that pressure at the top of the stor- 
age tank will not exceed 30 pounds 
per square inch. The automatic 
control brings into service the gaso- 
line-electric standby generator unit 


stops the 


at the booster station when there is 
any interruption of the commercial 
electrical power supply. The auto- 
matic standby unit likewise recon- 
nects the commercial power supply 
when the failure is corrected. 

The Electric Machinery Co. gas- 
oline-electric standby generator 
unit is rated at 31 kva, 80 per cent 
power factor, 63-hp, 240 volts, 60 
cycles, 3-phase. It is equipped with 
a 350-gallon gasoline tank, buried 
below the surface. All electrical 
equipment and motor starters are 
mounted on the switchboard, to- 
gether with all gages and control 
equipment, in standard dust-tight 
enclosures. Other equipment in- 
cludes pressure and __ transfer 
switches, circuit-breakers and time- 
delay relays. Provision was made 
so that a telephone alarm system 


could be installed to notify the 
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Rogers Air Field. 


Oklahoma City Water Department 
ot any power failure. 


The Supply Pumping Station 


The supply pumping station, lo- 
cated at the air field near the 930 
o0o0o-gallon water-storage tank, draws 
filtered water from the storage tank 
and pumps it into the adjacent ain 
field distribution lines, in case of 
emergency demands, such as a fire 
or cutting off the pressure in the 
section of the water main between 
the booster station and the storage 
tank. 

Equipment in the supply pump- 
ing station includes three Wein- 
man pumps, one a 200-gpm, 70-foot 
head, 714-hp, another 800-gpm, 115- 
foot head, go-hp, and the third, 
1,000-gpm, 115-foot head, 4o-hp. 
The 800-gpm, and the 1,000-gpm, 
pumps are not operated automat 
ically but are started manually for 
emergency purposes. Only the 200 
gpm pump is automatically 
trolled, and it is brought into op- 
eration if the pressure drops to 30 
pounds or less, and stops when 
pressure 
square inch. 


con 


reaches 40 pounds per 
The pumps also are 
provided with manual control so 
that they may be used to pump 
water from the storage tank in case 
Ihe storage tank 
is provided with a combined pres- 


of an emergency. 


sure and vacuum valve to permit 
pumping from it when the 
from the booster station is closed. 


line 


There is also a gasoline-electric 
generator standby unit at the sup 
ply station which is controlled sim 
ilarly to the 


unit in the booster 


h, 


station supply Sia 
”) unit consists of a 62.5-kva, 8o 
per cent power tactor j8o-volt, bo 
\llisChalmers gen 
tla dri 1oo-hp LeRoi 
fuel supplied from 

1 550-gallon gasoline tank 
Phe pumping station equipment 
is housed in suitable brick build 
ing Phe booster pumping station 


nclosed with Cyclon 7-Lool 
chain fence Phe gravel driveways 
at these pumping stations are ol 
standard construction. They lead to 
adjoining streets or highways. ‘The 
supply pumping station is inside 


the fenced-in grounds of the an 


Clearing Oklahoma City’s Title to 


court battles ove 


DECADI 


reversionary clauses and peculiar 


wording of musty old deeds is clearing 


the title to this city’s $8,000,000 civiK 


center. Business has been going on in 
the four big limestone buildings on the 
rreening lands iped grounds for four 


yvears—but before the Oklahoma Su 
preme Court there are still three law 
suits which may be the key cases in 


final settlement of title 


The city and county have some 
600,000 in buildings and grounds on 
the site which was occupied ten years 


wo by a railroad yard—but actually 
it stake in the litigation is the $4,000 


ooo purchase price the city paid the 


railroads to vacate the strip of tracks 
which split the heart of downtown 
QOkiahoma ( 

Phe 8,000-capacity municipal audi 
torium and its equipment cost $1,262,- 
ggo, and it nets the city approximately 
227,000 innually in rentals The City 
Hall and furnishings cost $672,800, 
ind the police headquarters-jail and 
central n plant cost 
Th cout paid $1,475,000 for the 
Court-Hous \ll the buildings were 
completed 1Q47 ilter two years 
onstruction under pe! cent 
PWA 

Ihe city’s problems developed 

he signing of deeds for the rail 
road strip Lawsuits based on home 
steader claims dating back to 1889 


were filed in 1931, when the city took 


possession Ihe maze of reversionary 


clauses which now confuses the legal 


ssues went into deeds as homesteaders 


compromised with the old Choctaw 
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Will Rogers Field was formally 
dedicated during public cere monies 
on June 28, 1941, when about 
10,000 persons visited the base. The 
iirbase includes 121 buildings to 
accommodat« },000 men. The 
original cost Was 91,750,000, but 
buildings and improvements are 
being added which will probably 
bring the total cost up to 52,500,- 
(00), 

The airbase adjoins on the west 
the Oklahoma City municipal air- 
port, which is being improved with 
longer and heavier runways, so that 
eventually the airport and airbase 


By Cuarces YarsRouGH 


Coal and Railroad Co. to avert con- 
demnation proceedings. The railroad 
had been granted right-of-way by an 
act of Congress prior to 1889, but no 
tracks had been laid when the his- 
toric “run” of April 22, 1889, brought 
10,000 persons to the Oklahoma City 
With the railroad still fig 


uratively on paper,” homesteaders 


townsite 


settled on the right-of-way, but in the 
face of subsequent condemnation 
threats, vielded deeds to a_100-foot 
strip to the railroads. 

Before the turn of the century, the 
right-of-way was acquired by the Choc 
taw, Oklahoma and Gulf Railroad and 
later leased to the Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific for 999 (correct) 
vears. Meantime, the Frisco Railroad 
had acquired an additional strip and 
placed its tracks along the same area. 

Long, smoking freight trains, un- 
sightly tracks and sidings and con 
tinued blocked trafthec on four of the 
city’s principal north-south streets final- 
ly motivated attempts to seek reloca- 
tion of the two railroads. It was not 
until 1927 that the railroads agreed 
to vacate the strip, and in 1928 a bond 
issue provided >4,000,000, and deeds 
were executed late that year. 

As the citv took Possession, three 
lawsuits were filed in District Court. 
Iwo of them eventually reached the 
United States Supreme Court, where 
decisions of the Oklahoma Supreme 
Court, favorable to the city, were re- 
versed 

So stood the situation when Warren 
32-vear-old University of 


Connor, 
Florida law graduate, entered the city 


R, 
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will be operated as a single ur 
Oklahoma City is now constructi 
a new municipal airport n 
sethany, which it will use for co 
mercial aviation purposes. This 
expected to cost approximate 
53,000,000, 

Plans and specifications for {| 
airbase, including the water s 
tem, were drawn by Major H. 
Montgomery, District Engine: 
U.S. Engineer Office, Tulsa, Ok! 
office also let and superviss 
all contracts involved. 

The Sherman Machine & Iro: 
Works organization had the wat 
plant contract. 


Its Civie Center 


legal department. Handed the already 
six-year-old problem with two United 
States Supreme Court reversals, Con 
nor and W. H. Brown, special attorney 
for the city, filed petitions for re-hear 
ing. 

Months dragged on, and other prop 
erty owners, buoyed by the high court's 
action, prepared to sue. Then the 
State Supreme Court handed down two 
opinions—one in favor of the city, the 
other adverse. Early this year, the 
Supreme Court handed down another, 
giving the city clear title to lots in- 
volved in that particular case. The ef 
fect of that opinion is considered 
sweeping by the city. “Effect of the 
opinion,” said Chief Justice Ear! 
Welch, “is to uphold the city’s title 
in all these cases where the legal 
points are the same.” 

All but a single lot formerly owned 
by the Frisco Railroad in the strip is 
in clear title for the city. More than 
three-eighths of the Rock Island strip 
has cleared the courts in favor of the 
city. 

Belief that legal points in the recent 
favorable case parallel those of law- 
suits now pending gives rise to opti- 
mism in the City Legal Department 
that an early settlement will be reached. 


Eprrorta Note.—See also “Site of Former 
Railroad Yard Becomes Oklahoma City’s Civic 
Center,” by Donald Gordon, Oklahoma Citv 
Park Superintendent, in THe AMERICAN City, 
May, 1937, page 50. 

In the airplane view reproduced on the 
front cover of the present issue, the large 
building in the center is the City Hall. Above 
it is the Auditorium and below it the Court- 
Hlouse. 
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LTHOUGH a petition is not 
required by the Local Im- 
provement Act of the State of 

illinois, the present Board of Local 


Improvements of the city of Cham- 
paign has maintained a policy of 
not initiating any public improve 
ments wherein special taxes would 
be levied against the contiguous 
property without a petition. Only 


a petition signed by property own- 
ers will cause the Board to give 
consideration to the organization of 
a Local Improvement _ District 
wherein special taxes might be 
levied against real property to pay 
for the major costs of the proposed 
improvement. 

In Champaign the personnel ot 
the Board of Local Improvements 
is identical with that of the City 
Council. ‘The Secretary of the 
Board is one of its members—not 
the City Clerk who serves the Coun- 
cil. It is not required under the 
\ct that the personnel of the Board 
of Local Improvements and the 
City Council be identical. 


Procedure 


Upon receipt of a petition, the 
Board requests the Engineer to 
submit a plan, accompanied by an 
estimate of cost, and thereupon the 
Board passes a resolution fixing a 
date for a public hearing. Notices 
are sent out to the last taxpayers 
of each parcel of property contigu- 
ous to the proposed improvement. 
Che notice of public hearing must 
be sent out at least five days prior 
to the date set for the public hear 
ing. 

\t the public hearings in Cham- 
paign, much time and effort is saved 
for at least two reasons: 

(1) The Board’s policy of not 
initiating a special assessment im 
provement without petition. 

2) The Engineer’s practice of 


‘Ising Special Assessments 


Successful Handling ol Problems by the City of Champaign. Hl. 


By Ross Hanson 


City Engineer 


conferring with property owners, 
or their representatives, on the pro 
posed plan and estimate of cost 

particularly where there be 
some unusual features to the plan. 

Following the public hearing, the 
Board adopts a resolution adhering 
to the original plan (plans and esti 
mate of cost cannot be increased in 
excess of 20 pel cent) and directs 
the attorney for the Board to pre 
pare an ordinance for construction 
of the proposed improvement. Said 
ordinance must include the plans, 
specifications and estimate of cost. 
The ordinance, with recommenda- 
tions, 1s presented to the City Coun 
cil for approval, and then placed on 
passage for a period of seven days. 

The ordinance directs the attor 
ney to file a_ petition with the 
County Court praying for steps to 
be taken to levy a special assess 
ment. The Board then appoints a 
competent person Assessment 
Commissioner. This appointment 
is approved by the Court, and the 
Commissionet proceeds Lo propo! 
tion the estimated cost of the pro 
posed improvement between the 
public and the property, and ap 
portion the costs between the pub 
lic and private property so that 
each shall bear its relative equitabl 
proportion. 

Upon presentation to the Court 
of the assessment roll, as spread by 
the Commissioner, the Court is re 
quested to set a date for the hearing 
of the assessment. Notices of the 
hearing are sent to each person who 
paid the last general taxes on cach 
lot and parcel assessed; also notices 
are given by posting, and by publi 
cation once each week for two suc 
cessive weeks, the first publication 
to be 15 days prior to the date ol 
the hearing. 

At the hearing on the assessment 


roll the Court reviews (1) whether 


for Municipal Improvements 


or not any benefited properly ts 


omitted, whether the assess 
ment is a yust distribution of cost 
between the public and property 
and (| ,) whether the assessment is a 
just distribution between the pal 
cels assessed. In result of this 
hearing, the Court has the powel 
to modify the assessment roll in 
order to arrive at an equitabl 
distribution of assessment against 
the public and property. At the 
hearing the Court also approves on 
disapproves ol the proceedings to 
date. Assuming the assessment roll 
is confirmed, the attorney advises 
the Board of Local Improvements, 
and steps are then taken to let a 
contract This must be done with 
in go days after confirmation of the 
assessment roll—otherwise the en 
tire proceedings must be repeated, 
In 1938 two local improvement pa 
Ing projects were sel up to and in 
cluding the confirmation of the as 
sessment roll. Phen the property 
owners, who had been largely in 
accord on the entire set up, decided 
to defer letting of contracts in on 
der to fil applications for a PWA 
vrant lon 15 per cent of the proyect 


cost \lter a year’s time, notice was 
received that no further funds wer 
available through PWA, and both 
proyects were revived as local im 
provements and the jobs completed 
in the summer of 1940 at increased 
COSLS Ol approximately 30 per 


Thus far, the varior ps in 


special assessment proceedings 
without the use of funds of ai 
| 

otner agency, pecn Shown 


up to the point of executing the 


contract \t this stage in the pro 
ceedings if the first assessmen iy) 
pears insufhcient, the Board shall 


file a deficiency estimate, and a 


supplemental assessment shall b 


= 


made as nearly as possible in the 
same manner as the first assess 
ment 

Provided, however, that if the es 
timated deficiency shall exceed 10 
per cent of the original estimate, 
then no contract shall be awarded 
until a public hearing shall be had 
on said supplemental proceedings 
in like manner as in the original 
proceedings. 

“Where the improvement is to be 
constructed with the aid and assistance 
of the Works Progress Administration 
or any other Federal agency or other 
governmental agency after judgment 
of confirmation—if there appears a 
deficiency in assessments levied in ex- 
cess of 10 per cent of the original esti- 
mate, the municipality shall not pro- 
ceed with the construction of the work 
until a new hearing has been held upon 
the levy of a special assessment to 
make up such deficiency.” 

From this discussion, and doubt 
less from pe rsonal experiences, it is 
obvious that a supplemental assess- 
ment is often needed in many local 
improvement projects—even where 
Federal agency funds are available. 
However, Illinois municipalities 
have a source of funds which is very 
helpful in obviating supplemental 
assessments. The state’s Motor 
Fuel Tax Regulations permit the 
use of motor-fuel tax funds in the 
payment of public benefits, as well 
as for construction purposes on any 
municipal improvement approved 
by the state's Division of Highways. 


Using the Motor-Fuel Tax 


Early in 1940, when the city of 
Champaign’s motor-fuel tax allot- 
ments approached the six-figure 
mark, the Council conceived the 
idea that, instead of expending the 
sum entirely on a few projects, it 
would be sound practice to spread 
the funds over many projects. With 
over 20 miles, or nearly one-third 
of the city’s streets, in an unpaved 
condition, and a large number of 
blocks of such streets in good resi- 
dential sections where tax pay- 
ments were good, the Council an- 
nounced a policy of providing ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of the cost 
of any paving project. This policy 
made available nearly twice the 
amount of public benefit funds that 
had ever been used on special as- 
sessment projects theretofore, and 
encouraged property owners to pe- 
tition for paving projects; and 
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when a project’s construction was 
concluded, if there was a deficiency 
in funds, the deficiency was made 
up not from any supplemental as- 
sessment against the property, but 
from a further appropriation out of 
the city’s allotment of motor-fuel 
tax funds. So far, under the new 
order the city of Champaign’s total 
appropriation on single residential 
street paving projects has not ex- 
ceeded 30 pel cent. 

For mere reconstruction projects 
on business streets, the Council's 
policy is to assume approximately 
50 per cent of the cost, because 
public benefits are considered to be 
larger; however, costs are larger be- 
cause of necessities of widening, 
changing design policy to meet the 
demands of heavier traffic, modern- 
ization of street-lighting systems, 
channelization and signals for traf- 
fic control, and many other things; 
and, because these items are more 
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beneficial to the general pub ic 
than the abutting property, 
city’s contribution ranges all 
way from 50 per cent to go per c 
on our combination local impro 
ment-motor-fuel tax projects. 

Generally, the city of Cha 
paign’s old special assessment proj 
ects have been fairly well liqui- 
dated; the tax payment record is 
good, over a greater portion of the 
city; and with the Council tend 
ing a minimum of 20 per cent of 
the cost of any public improvement: 
where motor-fuel tax funds can be 
allocated, making for a reduced 
cost to the property owner com- 
pared to similar special assessment 
projects in the past, the property 
owners in many parts of the city, 
where public improvements are 
needed, are becoming public im- 
provement conscious. 


—From a paper presented at the 1941 Con 
ference on Highway Engineering, University 
of Illinois. 


Bonus Plan to Meet Higher 
Living Costs of City Employees 


AN ADJUSTABLE “Bonus” PLAN which 
can be regulated yearly to synchronize 
with the rise and fall of living costs 
has been adopted by the municipality 
of Niagara Falls, N. Y., along with a 
new job classification and related sal- 
ary schedule. These new features of 
the city’s financing will be initiated in 
1942, the Municipal Finance Officers 
Association of the United States and 
Canada reports. 

In recognition of the increased cost 
of living, the City Council arranged 
in its 1942 budget for classified civil 
service employees to receive bonuses 
of an amount set for one year only. If 
it is decided to continue the bonus 
plan in future years, appropriations 
must be made for that purpose and the 
amount determined in each annual 
budget. This elastic plan will enable 
the bonuses to be in ratio with living 
costs. 

Policemen, firemen and laborers were 
not included in the plan. The first 
two groups were put on an annual 
increment system in 1940, and wages 
of laborers were increased this year. 


The bonus arrangement decided up- 
on by the Council will provide a larger 
amount for employees with smaller 
incomes, giving them a better chance 
to meet rising living costs. The Coun- 
cil felt that a fixed bonus for all em- 


ployees regardless of salary range was 
not the right answer to the problem, 
and that a fixed percentage of salaries 
would not be fair to low-income em- 
ployees. 

The Council decided on a combina- 
tion of both methods in establishing 
the basis of awarding the bonus. Un- 
der this arrangement, employees will 
receive a flat sum of $100 plus 5 per 
cent of salary. On this basis, resulting 
bonuses will range from 13-2/3 per 
cent on a salary of $1,200 down to 7 
per cent on a salary of $5,000. 

No bonus is provided for elected of- 
ficials or for appointed officers receiv- 
ing over $5,000 a year. 

Simultaneously with the bonus plan, 
the Council adopted a new job re- 
classification and base salary schedule 
providing for fixed yearly increases. 
This schedule provides for ranges of 
salaries according to group and posi- 
tion, with annual increases of $50 until 
the maximum salary in the range is 
reached. 

In each classification the spread be- 
tween the starting and maximum rates 
is $250, thus providing for an annual 
increase in each classification for a 
period of five years. This arrangement 
applies only to employees receiving 
$2,700 a year or less, with the exception 
of policemen, firemen and laborers. 
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N April 1, 1941, the Street 
O Department of the city of 

Beaver Falls, Pa., moved into 
its two new buildings, the munici- 
pal incinerator and the municipal 
garage, the construction of which 
had been started in August, 1940. 
The original incinerator was con- 
structed in 1g08-0g by Lewis & 
Kitchen, of St. Louis, Mo., at a cost 
of $16,000. In recent years the cost 
of operation of the old incinerator 
has been very high because of the 
coal required to burn the garbage. 
During the past few years the cost 
of coal alone was as much as $2,400 
per year. The old garage building 
consisted of an old frame shed and 
an old barn. In these buildings 
were housed 16 power 
grader, street sweeper, 10-ton roller 
and other equipment of the Street 
Department. 


The New Garage 


The new garage is a brick struc- 
ture, one story in height, having an 
area of 46 x 154 feet. In one end 
of the building are the office of the 
Street Commissioner, a lavatory, oil 
room, and a tool room. The build- 
ing is also divided into a repair 
shop, with a pit, a wash rack for 
trucks, a broom repair shop, and a 
storage room measuring 44 x 88 
feet. 


trucks, 


The Incinerator 


The new incinerator building is 
of brick construction, go feet, g 
inches x 50 feet, 3 inches, with a 
charging floor 14 feet above the 
stoking floor, giving ample space 
for access to the top of the fur- 
naces. The door to the charging 
floor is 14 feet square, giving ample 
side and overhead clearance for 
trucks. It is equipped with an elec- 


Incinerator and Garage 


Built as One Project 


Beaver Falls, Pa.. Economizing by Modern Construction, 


Now Has Effective Incineration and New Repair Garage 


By D. F. Harvey 


City Engineer, Bureau of Engineering, 


Beaver Falls, Pa. 


trically operated, roll-type, steel 
door. 

The design of the two go-ton 
units of the incinerator was based 
on an average daily per capita pro- 
duction of garbage and rubbish of 
1.21 pounds, which must be in- 
cinerated in 310 working days in 
the year. The yearly production of 
garbage in Beaver Falls is about 
3.860 tons. The lowest daily av- 
erage, of about 10 tons, is collected 
in March, and the heaviest daily 
average, of about 18 tons, is col- 
lected in September. The antici- 
pated monthly variation in tons 
collected each working day is shown 
in the production curve. <A _ fur- 
nace whose rate of capacity is 10 
tons in 8 hours will incinerate all 
the refuse for 6 months in the year, 
allowing for a reasonable excess ca- 
pacity. These are the figures which 
led to the design of an incinerator 
with two separate units, each hav- 
ing a capacity of go tons in 24 
hours. 


Construction 


The furnaces are of the all-steel- 
jacketed type, with 414 inches of 


) Incinerator and Garage Buildings at Beaver Falls, Pa 


brick for the in- 


solid insulating 
terior of the steel jacketed walls, 
and 214 inches of similar insulation 
material for the arches and floors 
of the combustion chamber, flues, 
and any outer walls composed of 12 
inches of brick or 
Ihe furnaces are provided 


common con- 
crete. 
also with carborundum tubular air 
preheaters of such a design and ca- 
pacity that the air used for com- 
bustion is heated to around 4oo de 


grees Fahrenheit before leaving the 


air preheaters. Each furnace is 
provided with its own inde pendent 
air preheater and forced draft 


equipment. The carborundum pre- 
heaters are of the “two-pass” air 
type. ‘The temperature of 
the combustion chamber, which is 


usual 


just beyond the drying hearth, is 
around 1,600 to 1,800 degrees 
Fahrenheit, but there is no danger 
of destruction or deterioration of 
the carborundum preheater tubes, 
since their fusion point is well over 
4,000 degrees. At the rear of each 
preheater chamber, in the part 
leading from that chamber to the 
manifold flue, an alloy steel damper 
is located. These provide in part 
for the proper control of the gas 


flow from the furnace, and serve to 


Me 


3 
| 
The Neue 


lining is independent of the she 
and its stability is assured by 
outer corset composed of 2 x 
inch steel bands in both verti 
and horizontal directions. Lig! 
ning rods and exterior ladder ste; 
are also provided. 


Costs and Personnel 
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The incinerator garag 
buildings are located at 15th 
: S and 11th Avenue, Beaver Falls, Pa 

adjacent to the main line of th 
} Pennsylvania Railroad. ‘The tota! 
q 6 cost of the incinerator was $43,000, 
: and the garage building $25,000 
6 
The general contract for these two 
FS buildings was awarded to Matthew 
Leivo & Sons, of New Castle, Pa.; 
: 4 the plumbing work to H. W. But- 
gir ler, and the electrical work to 

g 0 Rawding Electric Service, both of 

i Jan. Feb Mar Apr May June July Aug. Sept Oct Nov. Dec Beaver Falls; and the incinerator 

and chimney to the Pittsburgh-Des 
sfud f average number of tons of refuse to be incinerated per working day 

im iO f f a population of 17,500, assuming average per capita production per Moines Steel Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
y; ar 1 365 per year) of 1.21 pounds. Capacities of 10- and 20-ton incinerators The design of the incinerator was 
rking hours are shown relative to produc lion 
prepared under the supervision of 
C. L. Todd, Manager, Incinerator 
By retain the heat during waiting pe target wall to take the direct impact Department, Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
‘ riods The dampers are operated of the gases from the flue. “The Steel Co. 
wat bv tlexible cables and a winch lo 

«ee 

cated convenient to the stoking 
* Ad f City-C 
' The charging hole into each fu vantages o ity-County 
nace is 36 inches in diameter, an 
unple size to permit tree passage ol onsoltl ation 
/ large pa king cartons, which make N his recent book, ““The City-County and Wales has ever reverted to the old 
ystem. . . . In America the result 
up a considerabl portion of the Consolidated” (see p. 111 of this is dual system $ 

ik nbustible refuse delivered to the . of city-county consolidation has given uni- 

e . sue), John A. Rush, who drafted the versal satisfaction to the people of those 
‘ plant, as well as whole barrels and amendment to the Colorado constitu- cities having that form of governmeni, 

g g 
3 other similar containers The tion which created the city and county even in the partial stage and more so in 
hol at in: resents th the completed form. In cities like Boston 
charging Holes are protected with 4 I ‘ and St. Paul where consolidation is only 
pivoted cast tron covers which are city-county consolidation, The open- partial their people would welcome its 
S thoroughly insulated Ing par igraph of the book describes extension. ‘The more complete its form 
4, . J ; this form of government: the greater is the satisfaction. 
‘* The rated capacity of each ftw “The creation of a city-county consoli- 
: ; The marked characteristic of the city dation has always resulted in lowering the 
nace is 1 tons per hour. During 5 

oe 1 5 county consolidated is that it has but one cost of government. It takes less to feed 

a the test of the turnaces by Pitts set of officers performing both city and one set of officers than it takes to feed two. 
v bureh-Des Moines Steel Co. on county functions, with resultant govern “It is the considered opinion of the 
: M mental simplification, elimination of ovei author, speaking generally, that a city in 

arcth 25, 1Qpl, QarbDage was ICM lapping jurisdiction, economy of manage this country having a population of 100,- 
erated at a rate ofl s14 tons pel ment, and efhiciency of administration, In 000 or more will best serve the interests of 

x a ee art ne Be its true form it is a municipality in which its people by separating itself from Its 
d 2 ill governmental functions not affecting county and creating itself into a city 

tons per hour w hich was the gua equally the people of the entire state are county consolidated form of government 
be. antee of the Pittsbureh-Des Moines performed within a specific territory bs with home rule powers. It may thus at- 

: > officers selected by its own people. It is tend to its business in the wavy its people 

teel Co During May and June, self-contained. It is self-governed. It is wish and may expend its revenues for 

Aa not more than 4 or 5 bushels of iutonomous consolidated city and county.” their benefit under officers of their own 

hoosing. Overlordship will be no more 

coal were used, and this was only in “ 

: Mf In the final chapier of the book, “Re- and waste caused by conflict in authority 

a cases where the delivery of the gar sults of City-County Consolidated,” the under the dual system will be at an end 
= bage to the plant was delayed. author concludes: The City and County of San Francisco 

on and the City and County of Denver fut 

Be Lhe 83-foot radial brick stack is “So satisfactory have the results been as nish the best examples in this country of 
x ullv lined from top to bottom. and to this city-county consolidated form of successful operation of this form of gov 

: has in addition a 414-inch fire bri ” government that not one of the two hun ernment. The Denver example is the bet- 
- ‘ ‘ a 4i/g-inen fre Dric dred and seventy-two in England, Scotland ter of the two.” 


ounty Airport Enlarged 


for Military and Civil Use 


Whatcom County Airportat Bellingham. Wash... to Serve 


HATCOM County Airport, 
northerly field in 
the state of Washington, 
United States to 


most 


id closest in the 
\laska, is taking 
super-airports in the 
Started in 


its place in the 

ain ol 
Northwest. 1936 as a 
mmercial airport for Bellingham, 
Wash., fast-developing national de 

nse plans compelled the expan- 
sion of the field into a military air- 
port. ‘The field is 350 acres in ex 
tent, located three miles northwest 
of Bellingham, a port ol 
entry. 

Following a conference’ with 
Whatcom County and Bellingham 
authorities and the Bellingham 
Chamber of Commerce, the Civil 
\eronautics Authority selected the 
site in 1936, soon alter WPA money 
had been made available for city, 
county and state airports. Much of 
the early work was delayed because 
the diffeult work of clearing the 
site of stumps and trees was done 


coastal 


by hand, on account of the spon- 


sor’s funds not being immediately 
available. In April, 1940, What- 
com County furnished two 6-yard 
scrapers, a bulldozer and a tractor. 


WPA rented a 12 
several heavy dump-trucks for lev 


-vard scraper and 


cling and grading. employing trom 


100 tO 400 men at various times. 


BN 


Runway 


Paving 


as Alaska Link in Pacific 


Air Fields 


Coast 


One runway 3,700 feet in length 
was completed, and clearing started 
for a second. 

Army planes first landed on the 
June 1, 


Federal 


eraveled 
One month 
were made available to supplement 


runways 1Q4o. 


later, funds 


the sponsor's funds for construc 


tion of airports certified by the 


Navy as 


and plans for the 


Army and 
national defense, 
Whatcom County 
changed rapidly to meet military 
Certain changes 
\cro- 


Authority also, to meet fu 


Important lo 


were 


\irport 


spec ifications. 


were made by the Civilian 
nautics 
ture civil aviation needs, 

New plans for the field were: ex 
tension of the 3,700 foot runway to 


5,000 feet; paving of the 5,000-foo0t 


northwest-southeast runway; grad 


ing of the north-south runway, all 


with appropriate draining and 
lighting; a 


strip and a 150-foot paved center 


500-foot-wide landing 


strip; concrete turning aprons on 


either end of the runways; clearing, 


draining and grading of areas for 
Work on the 
south and northwest-southeast run 


buildings. north 


with the assis 


\uthor 


ways is being done 
of Civil 
itv funds. 


tance \eronautics 


a 


Operations at Whatcom County 


Construction 


clearing and 


The huge task ol 


erading the sites of runways and 


Act omplishe d by a 


buildings was 


crew of some 400 men in two cig] 


hour shifts. The fleet ot mechan 
ical equipment included = fow 


powe! shovels, two of them with 


attachments; three bull 


fifteen 


drag- ling 


dozers; large dump-trucks 


Carry 


five 12-vard scrapers; two 


steam rollers: 2-vard concrete mix 
ers and smaller equipment 

floodlights 
after-dark 


stock piles ol sawdust were 


Powerful were in 


stalled for work, and 


mack 
available for use on wet days when 
equipment was prone to stall in 


mud. Considerable rainy weather 


was experienced during winter 
months. 

The northeast-southwest runway, 
5.000 feet long, was the first to be 


graded, requiring the moving of 


approximately 514,000 cubic yards 
of embankment obtained from ex 
cess excavation on the northwest 
southeast and north-south runways 


\ laren 


on the 


percentage ol the grading 


northwest-southeast and the 


north-south runways was completes 


when the excess material was 1 


Bellingham 


\V | 
A 
a 


moved Fifty-four hundred linear 
feet of ditching was done along the 
runwa' ind 10 440 linear feet of 


French drains and 4,600 linear feet 
of shoulder drains were constructed, 
Shoulder and slope construction 
covered 7 +00 linear feet, and 
570 feet of 36-inch culverts, 21 
catch-basins and 2g inlets were in- 
stalled \ complete lighting Sys 
tem included 50 contact lights, 46 
boundary and range lights, 82 ob- 
struction lights, an illuminated 
wind tee, and a control desk. 
\dditional sub-base of the run- 
way required 31,699 square yards 
of 6-inch gravel base, covered with 
75,000 square yards of 24-inch oil 
mat surfacing and an equal amount 
of tack coat and 14-inch seal coat. 
Gutters over the French drains re- 
quired 5,780 square vards of con- 
crete. Turning aprons at each end 
of the runway required 10,000 
square yards of 6-inch concrete 
Nine hundred and sixty 
yards of peat bog was excavated to 


paving. 


surface the sides. 

On the northwest-southeast run- 
way 221,405 cubic yards of common 
excavation was necessary; peat bog 
excavation for the sides totaled 53, 
700 cubic yards; shoulder and slope 
protection, 4,305 linear feet; 7,850 
feet of ditching; 10,484 feet of 
French drains and 4,000 feet of 
shoulder drains were constructed. 
Drainage work included laying 
4,000 feet of 6 inch concrete sewer 
pipe and construction of 530 feet 
on 18-inch culverts. Twenty catch- 
basins and 18 inlets were installed. 
The lighting system included 50 
contact lights and 36 boundary and 
range lights, which required 20,250 
feet of No. 8 single conductor 
cables and 1,200 feet of inch and 
Y4-inch conduit pipe. 


Paving 

Surfacing of the runway consisted 
of a 6-inch dense graded Portland 
cement base course requiring 72,500 
square yards of material. On this 
base an asphaltic concrete mat 34- 
to 1-inch thick will be laid. Gut- 
ters over French drains were sur- 
faced with 6,022 square yards of 
concrete, and 10,000 square vards 
was used on the turning aprons. 

The north-south runway will be 
4.500 feet long, to be extended 500 
feet farther later. It will have a 


-o0-foot-wide landing field and a 
15,0-foot paved strip in the center. 
About 140,000 cubic yards of mate 
rial was excavated to level this run- 
wav. Peat bog for the sides totaled 
21,000 yards. 

Drainage work consisted of 2,640 
feet of ditching; 7,850 feet of French 
drains; 3.120 feet of shoulder 
drains; 560 feet of 18-inch culvert 
pipe; 1,920 feet of shoulder and 
slope protection; 15 catch-basins; 
12 inlets and five flume outlet boxes. 
The runway will have a _ 6-inch 
dense graded portland cement base 
course requiring 
yards of material similar to that of 
the northwest-southeast runway, 
and will have an asphaltic concrete 
mat 34- to 1-inch thick, built later. 
At the intersection of the northeast- 
southwest runway with the others, 
concrete paving is being laid 114 


58,700 square 


barrels to the cubic yard. 

Concrete gutter to cover the 
French drains will take 4,400 square 
yards, and 10,000 square yards of 
concrete will be used for the turn- 
ing aprons. Forty-two contact 
lights and 18 boundary lights will 
be connected, requiring 8,500 feet 
of No. 8 single conductor cable and 
800 feet of double 4-inch parkway 
cable and 1,400 feet of conduit pipe. 


Building Site 


The building site is located be- 
tween the south end of the north- 
south runway and the southeast end 
of the northwest-southeast runway. 
It required more than 112,000 cubic 
yards of excavation, and 3,000 cubic 
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yards of peat bog for surfaci 
Drainage at the site consisted of » 
feet of shoulder and slope pro 
tion drain; 780 feet of 12-inch h: 
round concrete pipe; 963 feet 
24-inch drain pipe; 1,465 feet of 
to 12-inch concrete sewer pipe. 

An entrance road from the hie 
way to the building site will 
constructed and parking areas pi 
vided. A parking apron will | 
built north of the building site ar 
will connect with the north-south 
and northwest-southeast runways. 

Total WPA funds for the Wha 
com County Airport amount to 
$987,965, of which approximately 
$500,000 is for labor and the bal- 
ance for material, equipment and 
non-labor supplies. The sponsor 
provided a total of $343,998, of 
which $313,282 is for equipment 
and material, 


Use of the Field 


Use of the field by commercial 
planes will not be prohibited by 
the Government. The Govern- 
ment and transport lines have 
worked out a plan for co-tenancy, 
and only small planes will be barred 
from the fields. 

United Airlines has filed an ap- 
plication with the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority for permission to 
make Bellingham a regular stop 
on its Seattle and Vancouver sched- 
ules. Bellingham is directly on the 
airway between Vancouver, Seattle 
and San Diego; so completion of 
the airport will give it the same 
service as the larger cities of the 
country. 


The “Forgotten” Area 


in Public Reereation 


HE village and small town is the 

“forgotten "area in public recrea- 
tion. Just as the very rich and the 
very poor receive good medical care, 
so the large metropolis and the open 
country are likely to have better rec- 
reational opportunities than the vil- 
lage. 


In approximately 75 per cent of our 
small towns, recreational problems are 
outstanding among the community 
needs. These problems include: lack 
of an adequate meeting place or indoor 
recreation center; lack of facilities for 


sports and outdoor recreation, summer 
and winter; inadequate library facili- 
ties and services; inadequate school 
playgrounds, and out-of-school activi- 
ties for boys and girls; lack of satisfy- 
ing social life for youth; indifferent at- 
titude on the part of parents. 

What many small towns need is a 
few first-class funerals for organizations 
whose principal effort seems directed at 
self-preservation. 

—By Ruth McIntire, Extension Specialist in 
Recreation, Massachusetts State College, Am- 
herst, Mass., discussing Recreation in Rural 


Communities at the recent National Recrea- 
tion Congress, in Baltimore. 
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Heavy 
Fire Power 


at 


Columbus 


By Lieut. Joun E. Jorpan 
Columbus, Ohio, Fire Department 


HEN Mayor Fiorello La- 
Guardia of New York City 
arrived in Columbus, Ohio, 
to launch the idea of civilian de- 
fense trairang in the Fifth Corps 
Area, he found that a school such 
as he advocated had already been 

organized by Mayor Floyd F. Green, 

Safety Director Roy Weed, and 
Fire Chief Edward P. Welch. More 
than 500 civilians are to be trained 
in the fundamentals of fire-fighting 
during the summer. 


Communication Car 


Another aid to civilian defense is 
the development of a new commu- 


Emmett D. Donaldson, Superintendent of Police and Fire Communications, using 


portable microphone on an aerial ladder; Fire Chief Welch is standing at the 
communications car 


nication car equipped with two-way 
radio and a voice-amplifying sys- 
tem. Large horns on a turntable 
on top of the truck permit the giv- 
ing of orders in any direction. 
District chiefs’ cars are also 
equipped with two-way radio, en- 
abling the chief to communicate 
with these officers wherever they 
may be. In case of several fires in 
different locations, the chief can di- 
rect operations from a central point. 


Chief E. P. Welch and Mayor Floyd F. Green of Columbus and Mayor F. H. La Guardia 
of New York, at Columbus Fire Department Civilian Training School 


He can also keep in touch with the 
central office and the switchboard 
operators by radio, and orders may 
be relayed through the switchboard 
operators to all engine houses over 
the Fire Department public address 
system. 

At a recent three-alarm fire Chief 
Welch directed operations ol hose 
lines and placing of arriving com 
panies, from the top of a 65-foot 
aerial ladder, by using a micro 
phone and a 100-foot extension 
cord leading to the communication- 
car amplifying system. 

Using microphone and extension 
cord, officers wearing gas masks en- 
ter smoke-filled buildings and ad- 
vise the men on the outside what 
action to take. 

Our Fire Prevention Bureau was 
reorganized January 1, 1941, with 
Battalion Chief Lee M. Green in 
charge, and Lieut. John FE. Jordan 
assistant. Each inspector is assigned 
to certain sections of the city and is 
held responsible for his district. 
Records are kept of all fire hazards 
reported by the inspector, and when 
a fire occurs in his district the rec 
ords are checked to determine if 
any hazards were overlooked by the 
inspectors. 

Perhaps the best known piece of 
equipment in the fire department is 
the emergency first aid car, which 
averages 225 runs a month, and 
saved 100 lives in 1940. It is a new 
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Scagrave sedan, with 12-cvlinder, \ 
typ moto! 

Special equipment includes fou 
MeCaa self-contained oxvgen masks, 
ind three HH inhalators with at 


tachments for treating nine persons 


at the same time This equipment 
was manufactured by the Mine 
Safety Appliance Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa Other life-saving equipment 
includes a lile-line gun, three port 
thle 500-watt floodlights powered 
by a portable gasoline engine gen 
erator, and a rowboat with trailer. 
Important tools include two port 
ible cutting torches mad by Kero 


test Mig. Co., of Pittsburgh; three 
i3-ton hydraulic jacks; a portable 
electric saw (for wood or metal), 
manufactured by Porter & Cable 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y. The truck is 
equipped with a 100-gallon water 
tank, pump, and 250 feet of 1-inch 


hose 


The emergency car, in addition to 
answering all emergency calls, re 
sponds to all fires in the high-value 
district, to all schools when in ses- 
sion, to all public institutions any 
where in the city, and to all multi- 
ple alarm fires 


The Seagrave Corporation is fu 
nishing eight new pieces of appa- 
ratus. These include five 750-gal- 
lon pumping engines, two 1,250- 
gallon pumpers, and one aerial 
ladder-pumper job of 750 gallons 


\MERIC 


makin 4 


capacity. The last piece of equip- 
ment is a complete fire-fighting unit 
in itself, carrying 1,000 feet of 214- 
inch hose, joo feet ol 114-inch hose, 
and 200 feet of 1-inch hose. It has 
a 120-gallon water tank, and a 65- 
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a record in life 
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SavING 


foot aerial ladder, besides several 


smaller ladders. This new equip 
ment should make the Columbus 
Fire Department one of the most 
progressive fire departments in the 
country. 


New City Diesel Plant 
at Brooklyn, lowa 


IX months of operating results were 
chalked up this August by the 
Brooklyn, Iowa, municipal diesel-elec- 
tric plant, on which construction 
started early in 1940. The plant was 
designed by the Stanley Engineering 
Co., Muscatine, which has served 60 
lowa municipalities similarly, the most 
recent being the diesel generating 
plants and distribution systems at 
\nita, Forest City, Cascade, and Mc- 
Gregor 
Ihe diesel engines comprise two 
Fairbanks-Morse 2-cycle, t-cvlinder, 
s00-hp engines and, for off-peak opera- 
tion, a 105-hp, goo-rpm Caterpillar 
diesel engine—said to be the first Cat- 
erpillar installed in an Iowa municipal 
plant. Silencing is by exhaust snub- 
bers built by the Burgess Battery Co., 
Chicago. A Renuoil purifier keeps 
the lubricating oil in good condition. 


All water used in the plant goes 
through a softener made by The Re- 
finite Corporation, Omaha, Nebr. 
Other equipment includes air filters of 
the American Air Filter Corporation; 
General Electric switchgear; meters for 
fuel oil, lubricating oil, and water, by 
the Pittsburgh Meter Co. Of the 628 
consumers watthour meters, 95 pet 
cent are Westinghouse. 

The plant is managed by a board of 
three trustees appointed by the Mayor 
with the approval of the Town Coun 
cil. G. H. Keedy is Superintendent. 

Brooklyn makes the 75th municipal 
electric plant operating in Iowa. Of 
these, 33 are in places smaller than 
Brooklyn (population 1,407), and 41 
are in larger places; the largest three 
being at Ames, Muscatine, and Web- 
ster City. 

C. E. Brooks, 
Mayor, Brooklyn, Lowa. 
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Joint Use of Addressing Machine 


by Assessor and Tax Collector 


HE Addressograph installa- 
tion of the borough of Ruth- 
erford, N. J., which until 

g41 was used in the tax collector's 
fice only, has been increased to 
handle the work of the tax assesso1 
is well. 

The tax collector used one metal 
plate giving the mailing address of 
the tax bill, and the mortgage num- 
ber or account number of the finan- 
cial institution the taxes. 
This office continues to keep these 
plates up to date, the banks verily- 
ing the mortgage numbers. 


paying 


For the assessment data, a new 
plate in two sections is used. The 
first section gives block and_ plot 
numbers, property owner's name, 
location of property, coded descrip 
tion of property and its size. The 
second section gives valuation ol 
land, building, and personal prop- 


erty with exemptions of personal 


and veteran, and the total assessed 
Any changes in these data 


value. 


By Scorr D. 
Collector-Treasurer, 


Rutherford, N. 


are authorized by the Board of Tax 
Assessors. 
the tax office, 


printed covering all changes and r¢ 


The plates are made in 
and dated cards 
turned to the assessors for verifica 
tion and approval. In short, th 
\ddressograph plate is the original 
source of all information in the tax 
office and the ofhce of the assessors. 

From the two-section plates, the 
assessors prepare: (1) tax list, (2) 
tax duplicate, (3) field survey 
cards, (4) card index by property 
location, 
dex by owners’ names. 

The tax office prepares: (1) tax 
(3) card in 


(5) alphabetical card 


bills, (2) tax sale data, 
dex by 


phabetical card index by owners’ 


property location, (4) al 


names. This office also prepares 
plates covering the 


for the Board Education, 


payroll checks 
Board 


of Recreation Commissioners, and 


the police pension panel, 


having the Ad 
original 


source of entry of all records has 


The net result of 
dressograph plat the 
been the elimination of many typo 
graphical errors The tax bill fun 
nishes the owner of several pieces 
the location of 


of property with 


each item, and the tax bill sent to a 
financial institution in addition to 
the usual property description cat 
ries the taxpayer's account numbet 


with the bank building loan. 


The additional equipment con 


\ddressograph 


SISES ol (1) al 


with two-column. listet 


equipped 


and automatic selector (2) proof 


ing machine used in making dupli 
cate bills and cards for chang 


Graphotype equipped with silence 


cabinet. Surveys of various kinds 
are readily prepared by cither the 
assessors or the tax ofhee, utilizing 
the automatic selector which picks 


out only thos plat need dl 
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Street-Cleaning Operations 
in Fargo, North Dakota 


Flushing, Pick-up Sweeper. Catch-Basin Cleaning. 
Snow-Plowing, Sanding and Steam-Thawing Included 


ARGO has a population of 
33,008, and its Ss miles of 
streets serve an area of 5.04 
square miles. All but 32 miles of 
streets are paved and are given a 
thorough cleaning, the business sec- 
tion at night and residential streets 
during daylight hours. The tem- 
peratures in Fargo vary from 
around 100 during hot spells in 
summer to many degrees below zero 
in winter, so that it runs the full 
gamut of hot and dusty streets to 
streets covered with ice and snow. 
Street cleaning started with a 
Tiffin 1,000-gallon power-operated 
flusher purchased in 1916. This 
method of street cleaning being sat- 
isfactory, a GMC flusher, also a 
1,000-gallon unit, was purchased in 
ig20. At that time the mileage of 
unpaved streets was much larger 
than at present, and an 80o0-gallon 
truck-mounted gravity street sprin- 
kler was also used. In July another 
1,000-gallon sprinkler truck was 
purchased, ‘Today the street-clean 
ing equipment has been brought 
up to date with an Elgin pick-up 
sweeper purchased in 1939. The 
business section of the city 1s 
cleaned at night, between midnight 
and 6 A.M., using the two flushers 
and white wings as required. The 
customary difficulty is experienced 
with parked cars, in spite of every 
effort to keep them off the business 
streets at night to insure the most 
efficient operation of the pick-up 
sweeper adjacent to the curbs. Re- 
cently an Elgin Auto Eductor has 
been purchased for cleaning catch- 
basins. 


Winter Problems 


Quite distinct from the winter 
street-cleaning equipment of most 
cities, even those in the North, are 
two truck-mounted and two four- 
wheel trailer-mounted 10-hp verti- 
cal boilers for steaming out frozen 
catch-basins and the leads from the 


basins to manholes. Continued cold 
weather makes the use of this 
equipment absolutely essential to 
insure proper street drainage when 
thaws do occur. <A total of 1,700 
catch-basins and inlets are required 
for drainage because of the flat 
topography. 

The only time when there is 
trouble with ice on the streets is in 
the spring, when there is a short 
period of alternate thawing and 
freezing. At that time cinders or 
sand is spread over the streets from 
a spinner attached to trucks. No 
chloride is added to these abrasives. 
At pedestrian crossings along the 
streets, however, sand with calcium 
chloride added is applied. 


For plowing snow during the 
winter a Caterpillar No. 11 and a 
No. 12 power patrol grader and an 
Allis - Chalmers crawler power 
grader are used, with V-plows on 
the No. 12, the other two graders 
using their blades for moving the 
snow to the gutters. The snow is 
hand-loaded to trucks for removal. 
The storm which caused so much 
hardship and trouble because of its 
unseasonable character and its in 
tensity, on November 11, 1940, hit 
Fargo very hard, drifting badly in 
the streets. 

Alex Duncan, who has been Su- 
perintendent of Streets in Fargo 
since 1916, is in charge of street- 
cleaning operations, with J. W. 
Sutherland as Commissioner of 
Streets and Sewers. 


Methods of Taxieab Regulation 


ACCORDING TO THE MINNESOTA Mvu- 
NIcIPAL LeaGur, which made a study 
of 32 cities, methods of regulating taxi- 
cabs used most commonly by Minne- 
sota municipalities include limitations 
on the number of cabs, use of license 
fees, requirements as to bonds and lia- 
bility insurance for passenger protec- 
tion, and regulation of rates. 

Fight of the cities studied limit the 
number of cabs. “Two impose the lim- 
itation on a population basis, and two 
through a blanket limit. Three cities 
require a council declaration that pub- 
lic convenience requires a new license 
before one will be issued. 

License fees usually are based on the 
vehicle itself or its seating capacity, 
with go cities using the former method, 
levying annual fees varying from $3 to 
$50 for the first vehicle licensed by each 
operator. ‘Two cities use the capacity 
method, one charging 50 cents and the 
other $4 per seated passenger capacity. 

I'wenty-nine of the cities require 
taxicab operators to post a bond or 
carry public liability insurance as pro- 
tection for passengers or others who 


might be injured through operation of 
the cab. Minimum protection offered 
varies from a $2,000 coverage for a 
single injury and $2,500 for all liability, 
to $10,000 for a single injury and 
$50,000 total liability. Required pro- 
tection for property damage runs up 
to 95,000. 

Rate provisions are included in the 
ordinances of 16 cities surveyed. Four 
cities fix minimum rates on the basis 
of mileage, one on the basis of time, 
and four on both systems. Two cities 
use a time basis and impose certain flat 
maximum charges. Four cities fix the 
rates by council resolution, or require 
council approval of rates fixed by op- 
erators. 

Two cities—Minneapolis and St. 
Paul—require fingerprints and photo- 
graphs of each taxicab driver to be filed 
with the city. 

Five cities require inspection of each 
cab before issuance of a license, one of 
the cities requiring the inspection 
every go days, and another stipulating 
that inspection may be made at any 
time. 
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N NOVEMBER, 1940, the Street 
Department and several other 
departments and projects of the 

town of Watertown, Mass., moved 
into its new yellow brick and con- 
crete municipal garage, located in 
the northern section of the town. 
Work on the building was started 
August 17, 1939, as a work relief 
project with WPA labor. 

The garage consists of an office 
building close to the entrance of 
the yard, with the garage section 
extending back as an L-shaped 
structure to the rear limits of the 
large lot adjacent to Victory Field, 
the town’s main athletic field, con- 
taining a football and baseball field 


and tennis courts. Plans contem- 


plate completely fencing in the yard 
and also building a new concrete 
grandstand along the east side of 
the yard within the limits of Vic- 
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The L-Shaped Garage Behind the Office Building 


New Municipal Garage 


at Watertown, lass. 


Storage and Service Provided for Various Departments 
With Adequate Parking Area: Opportunity to Expand 


tory Field, and with provisions for 
the storage of pipe, sand, barricades 
and road materials in the protected 
area beneath the grandstand. This, 
with the landscaping in progress, 
will add greatly to the already at- 
tractive appearance of the yard 
and make possible the storage of 
large quantities of dry sand for in- 
stant use in winter for ice control 
on the streets. 


The Office Building 


The office building differs from 
the remainder of the structure in 
that it is faced with weathered gran 
ite on the side facing the street. 
Stairways are provided from the 
basement all the way to the second 
floor at both ends of the office build- 


ing, giving ready access to all parts 
without the necessity of crossing 
through any floor. On the ground 
floor in a corner room on the yard 
side a first aid clinic is to be in- 
stalled, and in the other section of 
this same room on the side toward 
the street will be the office of the 
Meter Division of the Water De- 
partment. Adjacent to this on the 
first floor is a room to be equipped 
as a meter shop. ‘This room is 50 
feet square and has a 10-foot door 
giving access at truck-body level to 
the first section of the garage, where 
Water Department trucks and 
equipment will be stored. At pres- 
ent it is used by the Street Depart 
ment for the storage of sand and 
miscellaneous equipment. 

On the second floor is the office 
of the superintendent of the gar- 
age, with a lavatory, and a room at 
present used by a WPA project for 
the recodification of town 
This room will eventually be used 


laws. 


as a recreation room for yard em- 
ployees. 

In the 
room, where two oil-fired Hodge 
Boiler Works boilers will supply 
steam for heating the entire office 


basement is the boiler 


building and garage by means of 
radiators in the building and Hand 
iheater unit heaters two or three to 
with 


each section of the 


u 
garage, 
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oO ’ the Truck Chassis Which Carries a C-P Portable Compressor 


thermostats each section pro 
tected from potential damage by 
heavy wire cages. In the basement 
beneath the first aid room is an 


NYA sign painting project, and 


under the stairs is a locked section 
where the Engineering Department 
stores surveying instruments, stadia 


rods and stakes. Under the othe 
stairway is a lantern room, and ofl 
the boiler room is a small repan 
shop where light work may be done 
for the maintenance of the ofhce 
building 

All electric switches for the con 
trol of each section of the garage 
are located in the boiler room, the 
wires from the main feeder lines 
brought below ground. \ll 
equipment throughout the garage 
is controlled by switches at the 
equipment, but the master switches 
are in the office building 


Features of the Garage 


Fach section of the garage may 
be entered from either one of its 
two 14-foot-wide by  16-foot-high 
overhead metal wood-filled doors 
equipped with three rows of wired 
rippled glass. hese doors, a prod- 
uct of J. G. Wilson Corporation, 
New York City, are raised by end 
less chains at the side of the doors, 
and are so balanced as to require 
little effort in raising or lowering 
them At the back of each section 
is a large section of the wall filled 
with steel sash containing wired 
rippled glass. An outstanding fea- 
ture of the garage is the multiplic- 
itv of electric outlets to make it pos- 
sible to plug in trouble lights or to 


conveniently at any point in the 


ight electric-driven equipment, 
varage. 

Each section of the garage is cut 
olf by a concrete wall with a 12 x 
opening, equipped with 
self-closing fire-doors. 

Over each of the fifteen door 
ways, equipped with the overhead 
doors, are large floodlights which 
light up not only the entrance way, 
but a considerable area ol the 
asphalt paved apron in front of the 
garage. Also, the columns at either 
side of each door are adequately 
protected with various widths of 
triangular concrete guards painted 
white so as to be readily visible 
both day and night, to protect the 
sides of the doorways from trucks o1 
other equipment being backed into 


the garage sections. 
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Use of the Garage 
as Planned 


The section of the garage ent 


by doors 1 and 2 will eventuall 
turned over to the Wate Dep 
ment, a small portion of it b 
partitioned off with heavy wire 
ting, and a platform put in to 
crease the storage area. This pa 
tioned section is used for the s 
age of garbage pails and small to 
such as shovels and picks, as well as 
cables, rope, tarpaulins and gas and 
hand pumps as well as sewer rods 
and other sewer-cleaning equ 
ment. 
The section entered by doorways 
3 and 4 is sufficient for the storage 
of seven small trucks, as well as six 
sidewalk tractors, which are held in 
this section during the winter but 
stored elsewhere during the sun 
mer. The snow-plows for the seven 
trucks are parked the year round 
against the back wall of this section 
of the garage, ready for immediat: 
mounting when needed. 

Doorways 5 and 6 lead to a se 
tion where seven large trucks may 
be stored, leaving ample space for 
a large shower, wash and _ toilet 
room which serves the entire garage 
section. ‘The gas meter for the 
building is located in this section. 
Gas is used for the pilot for the oil 
burner, and gas is used to heat the 
domestic hot-water unit. Ina smal! 
section behind the  wash-room, 
rotary sand spreaders, made by All 
Purpose Spreader Co., Elyria, Ohio, 
are stored ready to be attached to 


Two new LFX Mack dump-trucks, a part of the fleet operating from the new municipal 
garage, Watertown, Mass., are used six days a week for rubbish collection and in winter 
for snow-plowing 
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tailgates of the large trucks 
en needed. 

The repail shop Oct uple s the sec- 

» entered by doorways 7 and 8. 

isshop is equipped with a pair 

hydraulic lifts which may be 

d singly or together to raise an 

usually large truck or piece ol 

lipment. ‘These were installed 

Globe Hoist Co., of Des Moines, 

wa, and Philadelphia, Pa., and 

ay be rotated so that the equip- 
nt mounted on a single hoist may 
turned to head out after repair. 
\n overhead trolley, running on a 
avy I-beam, provides for lifting 
engines or other heavy parts from 
quipment. work-bench runs 
long the back of this section, with 
fungar battery charger at one 
end. Also included in this section 

e three gasoline pumps, a small 

iclosed stock and tool room, and 
| telephone booth. 

\ smaller doorway with swinging 
doors at the corner of the L leads 
to the blacksmith shop, which is 
equipped with forge, drill press, 
erinder, and a small power forging 
hammer. In this corner is also the 
local WPA blacksmith shop, where 
lanterns, tires and oil are stored 
and which is equipped with two 
forges and a grinder. Doorways 
9g, 10 and 11 lead to a section which 
is reserved for the use of WPA. 


Storage of Snow Removal 
Equipment 
The next section, entered by 
doorways 12 and 18, following the 
winter work, was used for the stor- 
age of the Walter Snow-Fighter, 
which is equipped with a large sand 
hopper and spreader and, according 
to the testimony of the town 
officials, practically paid for itself 
in the work it did during the winter 
of 1g40-41. In this same section six 
small Cletrac crawler tractors were 
stored, equipped with Sargent side- 
walk plows, which have a large ro- 
tating disc at one side to enable the 
plows to “jump” curbs and not 
make it necessary for the tractor 
operator to lift the plow every time 
he crosses a street. In this same sec- 
tion the 12-ton Buffalo-Springfield 
g-wheel roller was stored, and 
tucked in beneath the upper por- 
tion of the conveyor of a Barber- 


Greene Snow Loader was a 10-ton 
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Bulfalo-Springfield tandem roller. 
This equipment was so stored that 
it was just possible lor a person to 
squeeze through between the sep 
arate pieces ol equipment, 

Ihe small section entered by 
doorway 14 is used by the poles and 
wire department. \ mezzanine 
plattorm has been built in here for 
the storage of cable, boxes, ete. 
Vhis department is responsible fon 
the maintenance of all police, fire 
and traffic signal systems, as well as 
lor wire inspection in buildings and 
the supervision of all utility wire 
installations. On a bench at the 
back of this section are direct con 


nections with the police and fire 
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signals systems, and 


a iclephone 
with a direct line to the Town Hall 
switchboard 

The last doorway, No. 1 


section used by the Lre 


> opens 
into the 
Department and here th depart 
ment stores powell spravel 
secticides 


tackle. 


At the very end of the garage is 


pruning equipment and 


housed a modern dog pound, com 
plete with an electri heater to om 
comlort of stray canines 


The Watertown 


sure the 


municipal ga 


rage is operated under the direct 
supervision of John J. Hopkins as 
Superintendent, appointed by the 


soard of Selectmen 


Does Your City’s Building Code 
Handicap Defense Activities? 


OIN TING out that in many cases 
. local building codes and regula 
tions are urgently in need of revision 
Charles F. Palmer, Coordinator of De 
fense Housing, addressing the Munici 


pal Section of the American Bar As 


sociation on September go, stressed the 


handicaps to defense construction 


caused by obsolete codes: 


There is no question that) municipal 
building codes serve a very useful func 
tion The point that I am concerned 
with at the moment is that in some lo 
calities codes have been enacted which are 
actually in restraint of trade and tend to 
increase construction costs and waste ma 
terials As vou know, the Anti-Trust Di 
vision of the Department of Justice has in 
the past few vears carried on a very ex 
tensive investigation of legislation as it 
affects building practices. 

As an example of what I mean by mis 
use of building codes, a man building a 
varage in a certain city received a notice 
from the City Building Department that 
the garage had to be metal lathed and 
plastered with cement plaster It hap 
pened that the garage was built of solid 
brick and Haydite block. The roof was 
of cement and the floor was of cement 
The doors were overhead type, made of 
wood, and run on a steel track. It is ob 
vious that the addition of metal lath and 
cement plaster in order to comply with 
the regulation of the Building Department 
would not increase the fireproof quality 
of this building and would greatly in 
crease the cost. In_ this particular in 
stance, the owner flatly refused to comply 
with the requirement of the Building De- 
partment, and the Building Department 
saved face by telling him that he could 
defer his plastering until he had more 
money on hand. 


\s an example of the kind of misint 
pretation of building codes that som 
times takes place it has been discovere: 
that codes requiring that all electrical 


work be done licensed electricians fre 
quently lead to expensive practices On 
its face, a requirement ot this sort seems 
perfectly reasonable However some 


cities the definition of electrical work is 


so broadly interpreted that even the plug 
ging in of an electrical machine requires 
the services of a licensed electrician I he 
skill required for such an operation is the 


same as that required to plug in an elec 
tric toastel 


In a number of cities, building codes do 


not tolerate many kinds of prefabricated 


houses In most instances, the exclusion 


has developed inadvertently because old 


laws for building do not fit the methods 


of prefabrication. It is perfectly clear 


if prefabrication is to become an impo 
tant part of bu lding processes man ocal 
codes will have to be rewritten 
The development of a model build 

code which would do away with many 
of the obsolete and restrictive processes in 
the building industry would be a very 
progressive step in the housing field. B 
reducing the cost of houses, it would make 
them available to a larger body of the 
American people, and in the long run 


would open a larger market for the 


ing industry During the emergen 

is, Of course, especially Important to con 
serve in the use of materials The met 

ods by which building codes can be mace 
to serve their legit mate purpose 

avoid abuse is one of the problems facin 

the government and the buildin nalu 

try today An immediate reform of suct 
restrictive codes would in some instances 
be of great help in promoting defense 
housing, as well as later on in facil n 
an expansion of housing after the emer 


gency is over 


Minimize Municipal Problems from 
National Defense Migration 


By ConoressMAN Frank C. Osmers 


Member, House Committee Investigating National Defense Migration 


HE defense program has been 
under wavy for less than a year 
ind a half. In that brief time 

more Americans have packed up their 
worldly goods and left their homes in 
search of new opportunities in de 
fense industries than the entire num- 


I who came to these shores from the 


old world from the time of the Ply- 
mouth landing to the time of the Rev- 
olution For over a year and a 
half. the House Committee Investi- 
gating National Defense Migration, of 
which I am a member, has closely fol- 
lowed this movement of peoples. . . 

We have watched towns mushroom 
spectacularly and seen the development 
of acute shortages of housing, health, 
education and recreational facilities. 
Scarcely, however, had we begun to 
review these needs and to consider va- 
rious recommendations for alleviating 
some of the social and economic strains 
of defense expansion when a new blow 
struck many of our key cities—the blow 
of defense priorities 

In recent months our country has 
found itself faced with a serious short 
age of basic materials such as alu- 
minum, steel, copper, zinc, and_ silk. 
[his inevitably has necessitated an al- 
lotment program The automobile 
production quotas, the shut-downs of 
silk plants, the curtailed production 
of consumer durables — refrigerators, 
radios, electrical equipment and the 
like—are setting in motion a wave of 
defense unemployment which, before 
the end of next year, may involve as 
many as two million workers. Here is 
one of the most difficult problems we 
shall have to face in coming months. ... 

We cannot ask these displaced work- 
ers to bear on their own shoulders one 
of the big costs of the transition from 
consumer goods production to defense 
production. Here is a cost which must 
be charged to national defense. It is 
because of this conviction that I am 
now preparing legislation designed to 
increase unemployment benefits and 
to extend the period of compensation. 


For Maximum Use of Idle Plant 
Capacity 


But the question is far larger than 
one bearing on these displaced work- 
ers alone. The future of America is at 
stake We have no time to spare in 


building our defenses. We cannot afford 
to have one single plant stay closed, 
one single machine lie idle, which 
could be harnessed to the national 
defense effort. Needlessly to fail to 
utilize the labor of workers who are 
qualified or capable of training and 
eager to take their parts in the defense 
industries would be criminal indeed. 

It is imperative to inquire fully into 
the possibilities for converting to de- 
fense purposes all available plant fa- 
cilities of the durable goods industries 
which cannot now, or will not soon, be 
able to operate, because of the short- 
age of materials. I am convinced that 
much of the equipment we are about 
to put into cold storage for the dura- 
tion could be utilized, thus making pos- 
sible far greater production and avert- 
ing unnecessary unemployment and mi- 
gration We must, without delay, 
speed up our inventories of labor, ma- 
terials and machines in order that we 
may know how much of our resources 
can be adapted to meet our ever-in- 
creasing needs. 

In this effort to minimize disloca- 
tion and to speed the defense pro- 
gram, a far greater emphasis must be 
placed than at present on subcontract- 
ing and on the pooling of the resources 
of smaller plants which singly are not 
able to assume defense contracts. .. . 


Local Labor Reserves Too Often 
Ignored 


There is another aspect of our failure 
to utilize our resources to the full with 
which I have been gravely concerned 
throughout the course of our hearings. 
As we have traveled in recent months 
from city to city, I have been struck 
by the fact that in many areas we are 
failing to employ local labor reserves 
first. Before large numbers of unem- 
ployed workers have been rehired we 
have gone out long distances seeking 
recruits for our new and expanding 
industries. Thus we precipitate un- 
necessary migration on a_ substantial 
scale, and needlessly increase the 
strains of already overburdened com- 
munity facilities. Considerable  evi- 
dence has been presented at the Com- 
mittee’s hearings of discrimination in 
defense employment and _ training 
against many second and third gen- 
eration Americans, against those of 


foreign birth, and against Negro 
This practice is not only destruct 
of morale of millions of American ¢ 
zens, it seriously hinders the prod 
tion of defense materials. 

It is urgent that in our communiti 
we do more to see that we insure th: 
strict observance of the President's Ex 
ecutive Order 8802, which directs 
among other things: 

“1. All departments and agencies of 
the Government of the United States con 
cerned with vocational and training pro 
grams for defense production shall take 
special measures appropriate to assure that 
such programs are administered without 
discrimination because of race, creed, 
color, or national origin. 

“2. All contracting agencies of the 
Government of the United States shal! 
include in all defense contracts hereafter 
negotiated by them a provision obligating 
the contractor not to discriminate against 
any worker because of race, creed, color, 
or national origin.” 

At a time when we seek to perpetu- 
ate the existence of the four freedoms 
throughout the world, surely we must 
see that all our people are assured 
these freedoms here at home. 

The impact of defense priorities 
upon migration forms but a chapter, 
and we hope a temporary one, in the 
investigations of the Committee. When 
this storm has subsided, the Committee 
will concentrate its attention once 
again, as it has in the past, on prob- 
lems which priorities unemployment 
has tended somewhat to obscure, but 
which remains uppermost in the minds 
of the general public. I refer to the 
difficulties our boom towns are having 
in accommodating the newcomer. . . 


To Remedy Shortages of Housing 
and Community Facilities 


Those of you who come from such 
cities and towns as these have an 
even keener appreciation than has 
our Committee of the congestion and 
inadequate housing facilities which 
exist. You, too, know of the chil- 
dren who are being turned away from 
overcrowded schools, and of the hos- 
pitals without sufficient beds to care 
for emergency cases. The burden falls 
heavily on the migrant, regardless of 
his capacity to pay for the services he so 
badly needs. Everywhere workers have 
come to tell us of their difficulties. 
Their stories explain an increasing 
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| 

| 

| 
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or turn-over and provide a clew to 
bor unrest. We were impressed, I 
ist say, by the fine, upstanding char- 
ter of these men and women. They 

intelligent, patriotic and as eager 
serve as the best of us. But we have 
yme to believe that in the face of the 
ystacles which beset them, morale and 


mnfidence cannot long endure. It 


is the consensus of the Committee 
at the migrant defense worker should 
el that his Government affords him 
1e same degree of protection against 
nwholesome living conditions which 
extends to other citizens. 


The Committee in its Interim Re- 


port, released last Tuesday [October 


21}, offered recommendations directed 
toward remedying some of these com- 
munity facilities shortages: 

First: The Committee believes that the 
acute shortage of housing accommodations 
for national-defense workers, arising out 
of the national-defense emergency, and 
iggravated by the migration of several 
millions of workers to defense centers, re- 
quires the immediate appropriation of ad- 
ditional Federal funds and the immediate 
construction of additional housing for de- 
fense workers. We believe that the ma- 
jor portion of the defense housing pro- 
gram must be done with public funds. 
This recommendation is based on the 
findings of the Committee that: 


(a) Local communities are unable to 
meet this situation, which is national in 
scope and which arises directly out of 
the national-defense program. 

(b) Private builders cannot build 
houses for the lower-income groups and 
even for the income group represented 
by as many as 8o per cent of the defense- 
worker population. 

Second: The Committee recommends 
the immediate enactment of legislation to 
curb rent rises. If the Congress enacts 
general price-control legislation, rent- 
control measures should be an integral 
part of such legislation. 

(a) Rising rents, insanitary, overcrowded 
living conditions and long-distance com- 
muting made necessary because of the 
housing shortage, are responsible for ex- 
cessive labor turn-over and labor unrest, 
are destructive of the morale, health, and 
efficiency of those on whom defense pro- 
duction depends; and are hence greatly 
interfering with the national-defense pro- 
gram. 

Third: The Committee recommends the 
reorganization of the Office of Defense 
Housing Coordination. This recommenda- 
tion is based on the evidence given the 
Committee that there is a striking lack of 
coordination of Federal housing activities 
in the defense communities. Secondly, we 
believe that the basic policy of this office 
in relying largely on private builders to 
meet the pressing shortages has been 
gravely in error. 

With regard to other community facili- 
ties, the Committee recommends imme- 
diate additional appropriations for de- 
fense community facilities. Where these 
facilities are intended to be permanent, 
the local communities should share in the 


cost. The Committee’s recommendation 


is made for the following reasons: 

(a) These facilities, in the main, can- 
not be furnished by thé 
involved. 


communities 
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(b) The defense program is a Federal 
responsibility in all its phases. This re- 
sponsibility includes the alleviation of 
community facility shortages, which 
company defense migration and defense 
expansion. 

(c) The morale of the nation’s defense 
workers cannot be maintained with inade 


quate school, health, and _ recreational 


facilities. 

I cannot here give to you the weight 
of evidence which leads us unanimously 
to these recommendations, but I should 
like to urge upon you careful study of 
our hearing volumes and reports which 


can be obtained in Washington. 
After Defense—W hat? 


Everywhere the Committee has gone, 
have 
question, “After defense, what?” It is 
apparent that many of the communi- 
ties which have expanded rapidly live 
in dread of the time when defense 
requirements will have subsided and 
workers will be 


witnesses raised the significant 


many thousands of 
thrown out of employment. 
Here is a problem which our munici- 


palities must prepare for long in ad 
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he 


vance of the time when action will 


Obviously, what is called for 
is a program designed to cushion the 
shock of the transition. The Commit- 
tee 18 NOW examining various savings 


h as a dismissal wage, and 


urgent. 


plans suc 


other plans for the extension of social 


will, in the coming 


insurance It 
public 


the 


months probe proposals for 


works programs to take up some of 


slack in Government spending until 
such time as the wheels of private enter 
prise can turn once at the 
iccustomed pact 

The experience of the last wal 


should have demonstrated conclusively 
to this country that the end of the war 
is only the beginning of a long series of 
chapters of new and related develop 
ments. We are challenged by that 
earlier adventure to be forewarned and 
foresighted. In our present defense 
efforts we build not only the bulwarks 
of today—we condition the permanent 


structure of tomorrow 


From an address before the Annual Con- 
vention of the American Municipal Association, 
at Chicago, October 24 


U. S. Supreme Court Upholds 
Constitutionality of 


Public Housing Legislation 


N October 13, in a case involving 
the Alley Dwelling Authority for 
the District of Columbia, the constitu- 
tionality of public housing legislation 
was upheld by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 
The national importance of this, the 
first such highest 
tribunal, is 


case to reach the 


acclaimed in a mimeo 


graphed statement issued by _ the 
Authority's Executive Officer, John 
Ihlder. 

“The decision,” says Mr. Ihlder, 


“answers finally and affirmatively the 
question whether a _ governmental 
agency may condemn private property 
for the purpose of providing low-rent 
housing and, inferentially, for the pur- 
pose of reclaiming slums. 

“This question has been before lowe: 
tribunals for several years. The de 
cisions of these lower tribunals have 
varied, but they have tended toward 
clarification. Three points have be- 
come clear: (1) slum reclamation or 
slum clearance is a public yse and 
therefore a proper governmental func- 
tion; (2) provision of low-rent housing 
is a public use; (3) the power of emi- 


nent domain (the condemnation and 


taking of private property with just 
compensation to the owner) for thes¢ 
purposes resides in the sovereign gov 
ernment, i.e., the states within their 
borders, the United States within such 


an area as the District of Columbia, 


where Congress exercises plenary 
powers. Attempts of Federal agencies 


to condemn private property in the 


states for slum reclamation and low- 
rent housing have been defeated in the 
courts. The decision of the Court of 
Appeals, unanimously approved by the 
Supreme Court on October 13, makes 
the distinction clear by asserting that: 
““Congress has legislative 
(in the District of Columbia 


all the power that a state has within 


ple nary 


pt 


the territory of a state, and more—and 


there can be no doubt that a state le 


islature may validly provide for lou 


rent housing projects and authorize 


the condemnation of land for that 


pu rpose.’ 


” 


—For further details readers of THe Amer 
ICAN City are referred to Mr. Ihider's 10-page 
memorandum, available from his office at 
Washington, D. C 


1300 E Street, N. W 


Water-Works Park 


HE first 


suppl for Stillwater was the 


promoted’ wale! 


result of bubbles of gas col 
lecting under the ice where a spring 
flowed constantly during the win 
Phe fever of gas- and oil-well 
promotion in the late 8o’s led to 
the sale of stock, and drilling to a 
depth of 3,640 feet for oil, which 
was sadly lacking. This well, how 
ever, has since become the chief 
source of water supply for the city, 
vielding nearly 2 when 
plugged back to the base of the 


water-bearing Jordan sandstone, 


Sources of Supply 


Stillwater has two major sources 
of supply: the deep well mentioned 
above, which draws water from the 
Jordan sandstone combined with a 
spring known as McKusick Spring, 


and a second terminatit in the 


ig 
Hinckley sandstone. ‘The original 
source, the use of which began in 
1880 in June, was from McKusick 
Lake; but the volume of water in 
the lake was gradually reduced to 
such a point that it could not be 
relied upon to furnish sufficient 
water for domestic service. to say 
nothing of fire fighting. third 
source of supply is anticipated in 


mn 


Artesian Water Supply 


for a Minnesota City 


Stillwater, Minn., Population 8,000, Has Adequate Plan: 


With Fire Connections Between Low and High Servic: 


Heart of Stillwater 


the near future to augment the 
Hinckley supply. It will be from a 
drilled well. 

Che Jordan well and spring sup 
plies the residential section by flow 
Ing Into a 10,000-gallon storage res 
ervoir in the Third Street pump 
station yard, from which a singh 
stage Dean Hill centrifugal pump 
with a capacity of 750 gpm against 
a 236-loot maximum head, driven 
by a 75-hp Allis-Chalmers motor, 
pumps to the high-level system. 
Phe pump motor is controlled by 
Cutler-Hammer relays. 6-inch 
Worthington meter is installed on 


the pump discharge as a master 
meter. The standby pump in th 
main pumping station is a Smedley 
reciprocating steam plunger-typ¢ 
pump, which is turned over once a 
month. Plans are being made to 
replace this with a second centril 
ugal pump using a gasoline or oil 
engine for standby power. 


The second supply is pumped 
from a 20-inch well by an Aurora 
deep-well pump, powered by a 50 
hp General Electric motor, to a 
reservoir of 500,000 gallons capac 
itv located underground and a steel 
standpipe of 352,050 gallons, from 
which the water flows by gravity 
to the business section. ‘This source 
has about 1 ppm of iron and some 
Crenothrix. In this station is a 
Wallace & Tiernan chlorinator de 
livering 24 pounds of chlorine per 
24 hours during the period that the 
| his dose 
of chlorine is used to kill the Creno- 
thrix in the water and has proved 
most successful. A W&T Ammoni- 
ator is also used on this supply, for 
the combination of the two chemi- 
cals has proved more effective in 


pump is in operation. 


controlling the growth of Creno- 
thrix than chlorine alone. ‘The 
chemicals are delivered to the water 


The Office and Main Pumping Station 
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The Dean Hill Centrifugal Driven by an Allis-Chalmers 75-p Motor 


it is discharged into the reser 
ir. The pump discharge is me 
red by a Simplex venturi meter. 


High, Low and Gravity 
Services 


The higher parts of the city are 
the residential section, and com- 
prise the high-pressure service, and 
the business section is the low pres- 
sure area. The gravity system from 
the reservoirs supplies drinking 
fountains restaurants. The 
high-pressure system is also piped 
through part of the business district 
for additional fire protection and 
there are several direct connections 
to giving about 125 
pounds pressure on Main Street. 
On North Main Street there are 
four cross-connections controlled by 
check-valves, which are kept closed 
between the high-pressure and low- 
pressure systems by the 125-pound 
pressure on the high-level system. 
sut if there is a break or a lower- 
ing of pressure on the high-pressure 
line, these check-valves open and 
give this district 75 pounds pressure 
on the hydrants and sprinklers in 
the business district to maintain fire 
protection. 


Garage and Service Building 


Immediately back of the main 
pumping station is an 18 x 40-foot 
garage, storage and service build- 
ing of brick construction to match 
the office and pump-house. In the 
front is a lift door for the garage 
section, where a 114-ton truck may 
be stored; but it has been used 
chiefly for storage of materials up 
to this time. Behind this is a sec- 


tion for the storage of hand tools 
and short pipe lengths, while at the 
rear is another smaller garage ton 
the use of the superintendent, 
whose house is at the other end ot 
the same lot on which the pumping 
station stands, but facing on an 
other street. 

\ long. narrow section at the left 
of the building is used to store pipe 
in racks, as well as hydrants and 
kevs. The second floor is reserved 
for miscellaneous storage of mate 
rial not used frequently. In_ the 
building also are stored barricades, 
curb boxes, elbows and ladders, a 
Giant pipe pusher and large mete 
jumpers. 


Standpipes and Reservoirs 


\dequate storage facility is pro 
vided by three standpipes on the 
high-pressure system with the tops 


of the standpipes all at the same 
elevation. These are: North Hill. 


ol 


122,250 gallons; South Hill, 262, 
250 gallons; and West Hill, 100 
159 gallons. On the low-pressure 
service are the Mulberry Street 
standpipe of 352.070 gallons capa 
itv and the Laurel Street reservon 
of 500,670 gallons capacity. In ad 
dition, the pump reservoir has a 
Capacity of about 10,000 gallons 


Phe combined capacity of all stor 
ave available on the system ts 1 
67g gallons, exclusive of the pump 
rescrvoll 


Mul 


berry Street standpipe, it can be cut 


If it is necessary to clean the 


out of service and the supply taken 
entirely from the Laurel Street res 
ervoir, for both are at the same top 


clevation. 


Miscellaneous Data 


Phe city has 24.11 miles of cast 
iron main, to which 255 fire hy 
drants are attached, and the supply 
is controlled in case otf breaks by 
182 main gate-valves These are 
installed in such a manner that re 
pairs in any part of the system do 
not necessitate shutting off services 
other than those in the imimediat« 
affected area. Valves are placed at 
all street intersections and impor 
tant loop points. The city, starting 
in August, 1927, has been pro 
vressivel\ metered, so that now 
there are but a few services which 
are not metered, and these have 
such unusual conditions that it is 
not to the advantage of the Water 
Department to meter them. ‘Th 
meters are installed by, and are 
the property of, the Board of Watea 
Commissioners, only one meter 


being installed for cach building 


The Tool and Pipe House and Garage in the Rear of the Pump Station. Note the Pump 
the Foreground 


Reservoir in 
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In a few cases where both the high 
and the low system are installed in 
one building, two meters are re- 
quired, but the readings are billed 
as one. Private meters may be in 
stalled by the owners, but billing is 
done entirely on the meter installed 
by the Water Department, and the 
Board 


whatsoever for the private meters. 


assumes fre sponsibility 


The meters are read quarterly 


and billed twice a year, with the ex- 


ception of commercial or large- 
consumption meters, which are 
read and billed monthly. The 


minimum rate is $4 for 6 months, 
payable in advance from the first 
of July and the first day of January 
of each year except for those billed 


monthly. The rates are: 


First 10,000 gals. per month, $.20 per 1,000 
gals 

Next 190,000 gals. per month, $.12 per 1,000 
gals 

Consumption of 
month, $.0g per 1,000 gals 

Over 500,000 gals. per month, $.06 per 1,000 


gals. 


200,000 to 506,000 gals. per 


Private services are installed from 
the main to the basement by the 
Board at the expense of the con- 
sumer. The cost of installation is 
estimated by the engineer and must 
be paid before the work is started. 
Galvanized wrought iron pipe and 


wiped joint lead goosenecks are 
used for services. 
New water mains are assessed 


against the property at the rate of 
75 cents per foot, the assessments 
being payable in 15 annual install- 
ments due on or before the first day 
of October each year. If not paid 
by October 1, the assessment is sent 
to the county auditor's office, where 
it is placed on the tax roll, and a 
penalty of 10 per cent is added. 
There have been some exceptions 
to this rule during the last few 
years, due to the use of Federal 
funds on new main construction. 
Herbert S. Grove is General Man- 
ager and has served the Board of 
Water Commissioners of Stillwater 
in various capacities for 35 years. 
He was appointed Superintendent 
in 1929 and General Manager in 
1938. He is an active member of 
the American Water Works Asso- 
ciation, a Trustee of the Minnesota 
Section A.W.W.A. and at present 
is serving on the Minnesota Sec- 
tion A.W.W.A. Water Works 
School Committee. 
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EK are now embarked on a 
nation-wide civilian - de 
lense program Phe Office 
of Civilian Defense is headed by 
the Mayor of the nation’s largest 
Cit Before long, there is likely to 
be a flood of literature and a fw 
her list of agencies telling the citi 
n—and Citv Hall, too—what to 
do, and how In the welter of con 
fusing—il not conflicting—advice, 
oficial and civilian, that ts already 
flooding the mails, what ought we 
to do about it?) What is City Hall’s 
real job, so far as the citizen 1s con 
cerned Now—belore the emer 
vom is emphasized, perhaps by 
real bombs dropping trom the skies 
how can local othcials develop 
the best “preparedness” program 


with, and for, their communities? 
Ihe suggestions which follow 
here are intended not as a final 


blur print ol a local delense set up, 


Local Government Is News—XI 


Defense, City Hall, and the Citizen 


By Braptey 


but rather as an approach to com- 
munity morale. Most citizens are 
eager to help—as the response to 
requests for volunteer air-raid and 
fire wardens throughout the coun 
trv indicates. Most of them are, 
however, confused by the very com- 
plexity of the problem of organiz- 
ing for civilian defense. What they 
want and need is leadership 
from City Hall. Here is one of the 
most important, as it is one of the 
most urgent, problems in public 
relations contronting our town and 
city officials in every corner of the 
country. 


Clarily the Delense Set-up 


\lready, we are beginning to see 


a defense “alphabet” growing 
around the organization of civilians 
for the emergency. Already, there 


are at least two sets of citizen de- 


SUGGESTED LOCAL CIVILIAN DEFENSE ORGANIZATION 


I 


LOCAL 
HEAD OF GOVERNMENTAL UNIT |__| covernmenTat 
vy. Town, ef STAFF UNITS 


fense units—air-raid and fire wa 
dens. Already, many civic group 


are organizing their own defens 
units and activities. What can th 
average citizen—even if he is mo 


bilized in one of the new units o1 


in that very efhcient permanent o1 
ganization, the American’ Red 
Cross—know about the whole range 


of this new complex of agencies and 


drills? How can he find his way 


into the one in which he would be 


most useful? 


One of the first public-relations 


jobs which every city hall should 


undertake today is to clarify the 


whole defense set-up—so that every 
citizen not only can, but will, know 
how his community is organized. 


There is needed, first of all, a sim- 
ple, clear, and concise picture that 
will tell the storv accurately but 
briefly. Then the story needs to be 


pul across—so that every man, wo- 
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». and child will be able to un 
stand it. 
\ll sorts of wavs to do this will 
ur to anyone who stops to think 
t. The newspapers and local 
io stations will cooperate cager- 
f approached in the right way— 
| with a good story to tell the 
nmunity. The schools can_ be- 
ne channels into most of the 
nes in the town or city. Indeed, 
the emergency becomes actual, 
of City Hall’s major tasks will 
to organize effective school dis- 
cipline and active cooperation in 
air-raid precautions program. 
he time to begin there is now! 
How tell the storv? Here there 
need—and soon—for a manual to 


the needs of each local commu- 
nity. Although the general organi- 
ation of civilian defense may be 

rv similar throughout the coun 

_it will need fitting to the imme- 
diate character and conditions of 
each city and town. Why not give 
every citizen a chance to know how 
his or her community is organizing 

through City Hallr It will not 
cost much to print or process a sim- 
ple manual, telling in non-technical 
terms just what is being done, 
and how each person can_ help. 
Che storv can be made both inter- 
esting and instructive. few 
charts, diagrams—even cartoons 
will help to put it across. ‘The ofh- 
cials responsible for local defense 
might well call in a few civic lead- 
ers and newspaper men to help 
draft the manual. It should then 
get into everv home, factory, and 
office in the community. What 
better wav then to enlist the Boy 
and Girl Scouts—as does Cincin- 
nati for its annual report—to make 
a door-to-door delivery? 

Another way to make local de- 
fense come alive is to organize a 
ctefense exhibition. Military as 
well as civilian defense may _ be 
dramatized by the various types of 
“visual aid’’ which have been dis- 
cussed in these columns before. Na- 
tional and state defense agencies 
will be eager to cooperate with 
charts, maps, printed materials— 
and, very likely, personnel. In a 
community too small to organize an 
exhibit of its own, cooperation on a 
regional basis will bring the story 


home to its citizens—if officials at 
City Hall take part on a community 
basis. 
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Making the Training Program 
E-llective 


Civilian defense training has al 
ready started in many communities. 
Tens of thousands of American 
men and women are giving their 
time and energy in getting them 
selves ready to be effective auxiliary 
fire fighters and air-raid wardens 
Manv of them are people Cal 
rying other responsibilities and abl 
to contribute intelligence and el 
ficiency to the whole program. How 
may their loyalty and competence 
be best mobilized? And how can 
City Hall prevent their losing in 
terest and ipline 

Never before, perhaps, has ther« 
been a need to develop so large a 
training program in so short a time 
City ofhcials—from the fireman and 
patrolman to the mayor or 
manager—have a huge task, and a 
challenging opportunity to bring 
Citv Hall home to every citizen as 
the center of civic life and vitality 
In order to do it, however, the 
must set the training program at 
the level of lovaltvy and ability of 
the whole community. 

These two qualities vary in the 
intensity with which they are pos 
sessed by anv cross-section ol the 
nation. The first is at a high pitch, 
and can be strengthened where it 
may be necessary. Understanding 
lies at the basis of morale. A well 
balanced and intelligible story of 
the need and how to meet it—sug 
gested above—is about all that ts 
necessary to bring out the highest 
loyalty of every American today. 

Phe second problem, that of mo 
bilizing the intelligence of — the 
whole community, is not as easy to 
solve in a large-scale training pro 
gram. Perhaps it will be necessary 
to segregate the program Into seé 
tors and develop more specialized 
programs for different groups with 
in each of the larger units, such as 
fire or air-raid wardens. Here, too, 
the resources in personnel and sp 
cial skills of unofhcial groups can 
be tapped for aid in planning and 
organizing the program—as well as 
in participating in it. 

In working out a training pro 
gram, City Hall can get much help 
from one of its own services the 
schools. Teachers are supposed to 
know something about how to get 
ideas into other people's heads 
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Why not use teachers to he lp train 
the experts who are going to init 
ate the citizen into the intricacies 
of handling incendiary bombs or of 
getting messages from a bombed 
area when all communications are 
cut olf? They will be able to give 
many useful pointers on how to get 
the necessary technical information 
into direct and simple terms. ‘They 
can help also in working out the 
program for the different levels of 
expericnce and competence—all of 
which must be utilized if civilian 


defense is to be etlective 


Delense Clinics 


\nother way in which City Hall 


can help the citizen in the detense 


emergency is in casing the indus 
trial dislocations that ‘have already 
begun. In our larger cities—and in 
many smaller communities as well 


one of the most immediate prob 


lems Is “priorities une mplor ment 


If for no other reason, City Hall 
has a direct concern with the effects 
of the delense program on manu 


facturers and workers alike re 
ducing tax values—and returns—il 
industries are forced to shut down 
What industry—both employers 
and workers necds IS to know 
what is going on. A few states, and 
now OPM, are deve loping “defense 
clinics” to bring the primary con 
tractors and the “little fellows” 
together. Such a program, to be 
most effective, should be on a state 
wide or regional basis. City Hall 
can, however, aid both employers 
and workers by stimulating state 
action on defense clinics It can 
also keep these groups posted on 
what is going on by developing a 
direct information service—say, in 
the City Clerk's office, or in a special 
bureau. City officials can also he lp 
by developing a careful survey ol 
plant facilities, raw materials stocks 
and available skilled-labor groups 
to aid local industry to keep going 
as long and as effectively as pos 
sible. Such services will not only 
contribute to the total defense effort 
but will help to keep the com 
munity economically solvent: plants 
running; people at work; taxes 
being paid. They will pa larg 
dividends in community respons 
and support a direct way to make 
“public relations” take on new 


meaning 


New Sewerage System 


and Primary Treatment Plant —| 


Duluth, Minn., Requires Fourteen Lift Stations to Pump Sew age 


HE new primary treatment 

plant at Duluth was placed in 

Ope ration November 1, 1940, 
then, awaiting sufficient accumula 
tion of digested sludge, the de 
watering equipment and incinera 
tor were finally started in May, 
1g41, and the acceptance tests were 
completed during the week of July 
14, 1941. The new system includes 
10,058 feet of tunnel through a rock 
ledge and the construction of four- 
teen lift stations to care for the 
sewage of a population of 109,000 
in an area 28 miles long, 
six blocks wide and one 
block high. 


The | ‘unnel 


The 10,058-foot rock 
tunnel which originates 
in the center of the city 
is 8 feet high and 5, feet 
wide, with an egg-shaped 
cross-section. From the 
center of the city it goes 
one block north, and 
then turns a right angle 
to the west on a 50-foot 
radius on First Street. As 
it runs along this street, it picks up 
numerous sanitary sewers and one 
combined sewer. The tunnel was 
completed in 10 months from 12 
headings which were worked 24 
hours a day, and required an aver- 
age of 2 tons of 60 per cent gelatine 
dynamite every 24 hours. It reaches 
a maximum depth of the invert of 
111 feet below ground surface. The 
tunnel discharges into a 54-inch cast 
iron pipe, 4,500 feet long, to the 
new sewage-treatment plant. 


Lift Stations 


Because of the length of the city, 
and the fact that the fall is not all 
from north and south toward the 
central industrial section where the 


Entrance to the 


to Main Interceptor Tunnel and New Treatment Plant 


plant is loc ated, a total of 14 pump- 
ing Stations were necessary to raise 
the sewage to the interceptor and 
tunnel. 

Station 5, located on Second Ave- 
nue East, collects the sewage from 
the business district below the civic 
center, composed of the City Hall, 
the County Court- House and 
United States Post Office and Cus- 
tom House, and delivers it to the 
tunnel. This station has three 
Yeomans pumps of 3,000, 2,000, 
and 1,000 gpm powered with West- 


inghouse 30,- 20- and 10-hp motors 
respectively. A 25 - inch - diameter 
Chicago comminutor ahead of the 
pumps reduces all coarse material 
to that which will readily go 
through the pumps without causing 
clogging. ‘This station has an of- 
fice and garage, and is the second 
largest in capacity. In addition to 
the business district, it handles most 
of the sewage from the east end of 
the city. 

Station 6 is located at the end of 
the Aerial Bridge away from the 
city. This bridge has become the 
trade mark of Duiuth, connecting 
the city proper with a long penin- 
sula ending in an amusement park. 
The station is equipped with four 
pumps which operate in series in 


pairs; and each has a capacity of 
250 gpm and is equipped with a 
Westinghouse motor. The pumps 
are started by relays, so that the 
first pump gets up pressure befor 

the second pump is started. This 
station handles only a small quan. 
tity of sewage from the 314-mile 
strip of land, which has only two 
streets running its length. The 
sewage is delivered to an 8-inch 
welded steel pipe which goes up 
over the bridge, so that the pumps 
operate against a 223-foot effective 
head. The pipe dis- 
charges into a_ stilling 
basin lined with 14-inch 
boiler plate, and baffles 
to absorb the velocity of 
the water. Because of 
the low temperatures in 
winter, which would 
cause the freezing of the 
sewage exposed in the 
8-inch main, a Warren- 
Webster Modustat con- 
trolling a solenoid-oper- 
ated valve automatically 
drains the pipe back to 


Main Building at the New Sewage Works, Duluth the wet well of the 


pumping station when- 

ever the pump stops and the tem- 
perature is 20 degrees or below. An 
18-inch reinforced concrete gravity 
main carries the sewage from this 
pumping station, after it has been 
delivered to the stilling basin, to 
pumping station 5, whence the sew- 
age is pumped through a go-inch 
cast iron force main to the tunnel. 
Station 12, located in the west- 
ern section of the city, has three 
Worthington pumps with capaci- 
ties of 5,000, 3,500, and 1,500 gpm, 
all driven by Westinghouse motors. 
This station delivers the sewage 
through an 18-inch force main 
against a head of 27 feet over a hill 
into a 36-inch reinforced concrete 
interceptor, which flows to a sump 
adjacent to the head chamber at 
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The Two W&T Solution Feed Chlorinators at the Left and the Dry Feed Machine at 
the Right 


the sewage-treatment plant. Here 
three Yeomans pumps of 6,000, 
3,000 and 2,000 gpm, equipped with 
Westinghouse motors, rehandle the 
sewage, delivering it to the head 
chamber. 


Screening and Grit Removal 


The sewage of Duluth is largely 
residential, except for that collected 
by station 12 in the western section, 
where the bulk of the sewage is in- 
dustrial, some of it coming from 
coke ovens with a pH as low as 3.5. 
\ll the sewage is delivered to the 
head chamber either by gravity or, 
in the case of the western end of 
town, by pumping. If the capacity 
of the plant, 37.5 million gallons 
daily, is exceeded, the excess flows 
over a weir directly into Lake Su- 
perior. A large Mueller sluice-gate 
in the head house may be shut off 
completely, closing off the flow of 
sewage into the plant and directing 
all of it to the overflow chamber. 
This would be used only in case of 
severe damage to the plant which 
would require closing it down for 
tepairs. The sewage entering the 
plant from the head chamber flows 
through a 54-inch Builders-Provi- 
dence venturi meter which records 
the volume of flow, and also con- 
trols the volume of air flow for re- 
moving grease from the sewage. 
The rate of flow may be set at from 
0.1 to 0.4-cubic foot of air per gal- 
The variation is 

motor-operated 


lon of sewage. 
controlled by a 
butterfly valve on the blower dis- 


charge. This is set by manual op- 


eration of a dial on the main me- 
ter. 


The metered sewage flows 
through a Dorr’ mechanically 
cleaned bar screen which is oper- 
ated automatically by a float when 
the differential in head reaches a 
predetermined amount. Screenings 
raked from the bars are delivered to 
a Rex Triturator, which complete- 
ly shreds all solids, and discharges 
them back into the sewage flow be- 
hind the screen. The sewage then 
flows to a Dorr detritor from which 
the grit is constantly removed by 
the cleaning device, while the or- 
ganic matter carried into the re- 
moval conveyor is returned to the 
detritor basin. The grit is deliv- 
ered into a hopper from which it is 
pumped into a swamp section ad- 
jacent to the plant by a pair of 
Allen - Sherman - Hoff grit pumps 
driven by motors through a V-belt 
drive. 

There are two aeration tanks in 
parallel, in which the sewage has a 


The Powers Heat Control for the Sludge Digesters at the 
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for grease 
with 


20-minute detention 
flotation. Dorr flocculators 
five speeds operate in these tanks 


to reduce colloidal matter to settle- 
The flocculators are 
driven by Westinghouse 
through Falk reducers giving five 


speeds. 


able solids. 


motors 


flocculators the sew age 
feet in 


From the 
flows to a room 210x 80 
which are two 70-foot-square Dort 
clarifiers and one 60-foot-square 
Dorr clarifier. Each influent cham- 
ber to the clarifiers has a stop log 
which may be lifted to pull off the 
floating matter to the scum-trough, 
from which it is pumped to the 
rhey are also provided 
removal at 


digesters. 
with automatic 
the bridge from the side to the op- 
erating mechanism. 


scum 


The effluent port from the clari 
fiers to the chlorine contact tank is 
10 inches below the flow line of 
the clarifier effluent channels. This 
traps any grease which is released 
by the aeration of the effluent as it 


the clarifier weir. This 


flows ove} 
gathering of grease is removed by 
hand. 

The effluent 
flows into a 142 x 26-foot chlorine 
contact tank, the application of the 
chlorine being controlled by a Wal- 
lace & Tiernan potential control, so 
that the rate of application of the 
is increased or decreased 


from the clarifiers 


chlorine 
with the increase in strength or re- 
duction in strength of the sewage. 
In the potential control unit a con- 
stant flow of sewage is maintained 
through a glass cylinder by a siphon 
5 minute 
electric 
that the 


which receives a boost at 
from a 14-inch 
to insure 


intervals 
driven pump 


Duluth Sewage Works 


| 
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siphonage is not broken. ‘The dif 
ference in electri potential of the 
sewage, that is, its strength, is a 


measure of the chlorine demand 
and determines the rate of applica 
non Ihe rate ol application is 


also changed for the volume of flow 


b the Wallace & 
matic chlorinator controlled by the 


liernan auto 


venturi 

The chlorinator room, the 
clarifiers, con 
he float control for the Don 


screen, two Wallace & 


same floor with the 
automatth 


liernan visual automatic solution 


Revenue 


ligent re-examination of the 


A nteliis 
£ constitutional and statutory finan 


cial limitations now imposed upon our 
municipalities was urged by David M. 
Wood, of Thomson, Wood & Hoffman, 
New York, in an address on “American 


Municipalities in Transition,” at the 


New Orleans convention of the Na- 


tional Security Trades Association, on 


September 23 


Accepting the fact that in many Cases 
municipalities have had to resort to the 


issuance of “revenue bonds” as a de 


vice for avoiding constitutional limi 
tations that otherwise would inhibit es 
sential municipal services, Mr. Wood 


said, in part 


I he people and the legislative bodies 
in their legal thinking, have fallen far 
behind their social ideas. Eventually all 
of these legal limitations will have to be 
overhauled in the light of modern condi 
tions The assessment district and_ the 
special districts for schools, parks, sanita 
tion and other purposes, as well as the 
revenue bond are merely temporary ex 
pedients They are nothing more than 
subtertuges, and expensive ones at that 
While the taxpayer does not seem to 
appreciate it, it is hardly necessary for me 
to tell this audience that every improve 
ment financed by a revenue bond, or by 
a bond of a special taxing or assessment 
district, might be financed far more cheap 
ly by bonds issued as general obligations 
of the municipality. In short, for the sup 
posed protection of outmoded constitu 
tional and statutory limitations on the 
financial operations of the municipality 
limitations which are constantly being 
evaded, with the approval of the courts, 
and indeed with the applause of the tax 
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feed vacuum chlorinators, as well 
as a drv feed manual control Wal- 
lace & Tiernan chlorinator which is 
used to deliver chlorine gas with 
the air for the grease flotation pre- 
treatment. A careful study of this 
method of application through the 
carborundum plates to the floccu- 
lators showed that more effective 
distribution of the chlorine could 
be secured through the sewage, giv- 
ing better results with less expen- 
sive equipment than the use of so- 
lution feed for prechlorination. In 
the chlorinator room on the poten 


To be mcluded in the December issue) 


the inhabitants of our 


pavers themselves 
through the 


municipalities are paying 


nos 


I do not wish to convey the impression 
that I think revenue financing 
should be prohibited. . . . It seems to me, 
however, that all of the advantages of the 
revenue bond can be retained if the bond 
is also secured by a pledge of the general 
credit of the municipality, and by that 
I do not mean merely a pledge of the 
power to levy taxes ad valorem. The 
revenues of each utility or revenue-pro 
ducing project, after providing for the 
cost of maintaining the project and ser- 
vicing the bonds, which constitute a first 
charge upon those revenues, should be 
available to service any other outstanding 
bonds of the municipality, so that any 
deficit in the revenues of one utility could 
be met by surplus revenues of the other 
revenue-producing projects. You would 
then have a bond which would consti 
tute a first charge upon the revenue of a 
particular project and thus retain all of 
the rights now possessed by the holders of 
revenue bonds, and in addition you would 
have the security of the pooled surplus 
revenues of all revenue-producing proj 
ects, plus the taxing power. 


bond 


A Lighter Burden on Taxpayers 


There can be little doubt that such 
i bond would be more attractive than 
the ordinary revenue bond, and would 
sell at a lower interest cost to the munici 
pality If the municipal utilities were 
financed by such a bond the cost to the 
inhabitants of the municipality would be 
less than if they were financed by the o1 
dinary revenue bond. In other words 


this method of financing would constitute 
a lighter burden upon the inhabitants of 
the municipality than the present method 
of financing 


through the issuance of 
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tial control is a dial which reco ds 
the difference in potential in mili 
volts; and another dial shows |} 


rate of chlorine application to | 


effluent in pounds per twenty-fow 


hours. 
Chlorine is purchased 1-ton 


containers, a carload at a time, and 


storage is provided in a_ heat 
room adjacent to the chlorine roo 
for 30 cylinders. The cylinders a 
unloaded by a monorail and trol] 
which extends over the drivew: 
and through a doorway into tl 


storage room. 


Bonds Should Carry Pledge 
of Taxing Power 


strictly revenue obligations, but suc 

bonds, imposing a lighter burden upon 
the community, cannot now be issued, in 
most states, because of constitutional debt 
limits, avowedly designed to prevent heavy 
burdens being imposed upon the taxpay 
ers. ‘These constitutional limitations now 
compel the municipal'ty tu resort to a 
more expensive method of financing, and 
thus actually increase, rather than lighten 
the burdens upon the inhabitants. 


I am not advocating the abolition of 
debt limits, but I think bonds of this 
character should be excepted from the 
limitation of indebtedness so long as the 
revenues derived from the utility, to fi- 
nance which they were issued, are sufficient 
to pay the cost of its maintenance and to 
service the obligations. ‘This is not a novel 
suggestion. The constitution of Virginia, 
for many years, has permitted the issuance 
of bonds to finance revenue-producing en- 
terprises under those conditions. It has 
proved to be a practical method of finance 
in that state, and I know of no reason why 
it should not be equally practical in any 
State. 


The financing of public enterprises, 
through the organization of special taxing 
districts, is unduly expensive because the 
district bond will rarely sell upon the 
same basis as the municipal bond, even 
when the district is coterminous with the 
municipality. Moreover, when a new tax- 
ing district is created a set of officials are 
elected or appointed to manage its affairs 
and a new bureaucracy comes into exist- 
ence, at substantial salaries. The modern 
practice in issuing revenue bonds, likewise, 
is to create a separate authority which will 
issue the bonds, and that authority re- 
quires a full staff of officials and em- 
ployees. The unnecessary multiplication 
of personnel which this process involves 
and the increased burden upon the pub- 
lic is obvious. 
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Fire Radio Saves Waste 


j HE use of radio in the Miami 
Fire Department started 
about six years ago, in the 

hief’s car. Its success was imme- 
liate, sO we equipped the dis- 
rict chiefs cars, and then two-way 
adio was installed on all engine 
ompanies, until now we have every 
piece of equipment radio-equipped. 
~ Only those who use radio appre- 
ciate its great value to the fire ser- 
vice. Officials who will not use it 
because they can have it only 
through the police department, are 
cutting their noses to spite then 
faces. I feel certain that after its 
value has been thoroughly demon 
strated, the Federal Communica 
tions Commission will see that the 
fire departments have a channel olf 
their own. 

It is quite possible that we have 
the smallest fire-fighting force ol 
any city this size in the United 
States, and we have 43 square miles 
This task could not be 
performed without the 
The advantages are many, 


to cover. 
two-way 
radio. 
but I am outlining a few with 
which we have had first-hand ex 
perience. 


Dispatching 


When equipment is ordered to a 
fire, each piece has a card stamped 
with the time of its departure or 
the time it received its instructions 
This 
record is compiled and kept by the 


to go to a certain location. 
fire-alarm operator. Each piece of 
equipment announces its arrival at 
the scene, and the card is thus 
stamped. ‘Thereafter, all radio 
communications are performed by 
the district chief. 

When the equipment is ready to 
go back into service, the district 
chief gives the orders by radio. The 
card is then stamped, showing that 
that equipment is ready for service; 
and while returning to quarters, if 
another alarm is received which 
would require all or any portion of 
this assignment, it is immediately 
sent to the new call by radio, and 
a new card, showing the location of 
the equipment at the time of re- 
ceiving the second call, is made. 

If the first piece of equipment 


By H.R. 


Chiel. Division of Fire, Miami, Fla. 


finds that the call is a false alarm, 
it immediately sends in notifica 
tion, in code, which I will explain 
later. 


the fire-alarm operator to cancel all 


This automatically requires 


equipment that has not announced 
its arrival, and in every case the 
cancellation is acknowledged by the 
companies receiving it, and thei 
locations are given. By having this 
information we are able to com 
pile, monthly, a schedule showing 
the amount of mileage thus saved. 
It amounted to 1,000 miles for the 
last twelve months. 


Time Saved at Fire 


Ihe radio is becoming invalu 
able to use at the fire. For instance, 
if it is necessary to call one on 
more companies, the company com 
mander is exactly instructed by 
radio, via the fire-alarm operator, 
the location he shall take up upon 
his arrival at the call. 
is working at the corner of A and 
B Streets, and we want a line from 


that pumper to the rear end of the 


If a pumper 


building to go on to the second 
floor, that 
with the result that when that com 


information is given, 


pany commander arrives at the fire 
he knows exactly what to do and 
does not have to run around hunt 
ing the commanding officer to get 
instructions. 

The method of dispatching the 
radio alarms is as follows. The 
Central Fire Alarm Ofhce has a 
microphone that hooks into the po 
lice transmitter. The fire-alarm ol 
ficer also has a receiver which re 
ceives the cars of police and fire de 
partments. In the event that the 
police happen to be using the sys 
tem, we have an intercommunicat 
ing system between the fire-alarm 
ofice and the police division—and 
they simply announce a fire-depart- 
ment emergency call. The police 
immediately relinquish the air to 
the fire-alarm operator. In all the 
time we have used this system, with 


the exception of one or two cases, 


there has never been anv interte) 
ence and no reason to complain 
about the dual use of the police 


radio 


Saving Mileage 


It often happens that during the 
dry season, when we have a lot of 
grass fires, a company will go out 
into its territory and possibly be 
away from the station for five or six 
hours, going from one fire to an 
other. Without the use of radio 
this would be practically impossibl 

and the return of companies to 
their respective stations, only to be 
sent out again, would mean many 
more miles and minutes of unneces 
sary running. 

In our national defense set-up, 
our radio equipment is one of the 
asscts we have Pherelore 
it was a surprise to me, on reading 
the recommendations made by 
three New York firemen, to note no 
mention of two-way radio be 
used in the emergencies of war 
However, this might be due to lack 
of experience with two-way radio. 
I savy this merely as a warning to 
those who have never used radio. | 
am positive they will find, as I have, 
that once tried they would not part 
with it for any amount of money. 
But be sure to purchase the proper 


equipm nt. 


Codes Speed Results 


All signals are by code , xc pl the 
Signal 


8 designates “Fire.” The loca 


actual location of the fire. 
33 
tion of the fire is then given, and all] 
companies have a code number; for 
instance, Engine No. 1 is known as 
81. ‘The chiefs’ cars are in the 70's 
Upon arrival at a fire, if it is ap 
parent that one or more companies 
are going to have to work, the first 
company, alter announcing its al 
rival, savs “Code 1,” which means 
that this is a fire that one or more 
companies are going to be required 
to extinguish. If this company 
finds that it is an insignificant fire 
such as trash, tar pot, oil stove, 
automobile, or if the fire is prac 
tically out, it announces “Code 2,” 
and the fire dispatcher cancels all 


— 


70 


equipment that has not announced 
arrival. If upon arrival, the com- 
pany is not certain of the extent of 
the fire and it requires more in- 
vestigation, it announces “Code 3.” 
A false alarm is announced as 
“Code 4,” upon which the operator 
automatically places all equipment 
in service, and if the high pressure 
is running on this particular box he 


orders it to shut down. 


With this system, one chief can 
be on one side of a block and the 
other chief on the other side, and 
they can discuss any problems. It 
has also been used many times to 
order an engine company a block 
or two from a fire to another loca- 
tion or to increase or reduce its 
pressure or even cut it down to 
domestic where we would be using 


114-inch lines. 
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The headquarters equipme 
consists of an RCA 1,000-watt trar 
mitter operating on 2,442 kilocycl 
with a 400-watt auxiliary transm 
ter. This equipment is suppl: 
mented by a complete compleme 
of speech input and micropho 
apparatus of broadcast type, in « 
der to insure high fidelity reprodu 
tion. The entire system is of t} 
highest quality. 


A County Stops Wasting 
Time on Tax Work 


assessment and tax rolls, re- 

placing the old cumbersome 
bound volumes, were installed in 
Klamath County, Ore., in 1937, and 
now two more of Oregon's largest 
counties, Multnomah and Lane, 
have modernized assessment and 


ledger sheets as 


tax roll records. 
The Ten-Year Roll 


Ledger sheets, as used in Klamath 
and two more of Oregon's coun- 
ties at present, are called the Ten- 
Year-Roll. Each sheet is designed 
to carry ownership and address, de- 
scription of property, detail of as- 
sessments, levies and taxes for 10 
years. This avoids the necessity of 
rewriting ownerships and descrip- 
tions each year. The ledger sheets 
are inserted in a Burroughs tax-ac- 
counting machine each year for the 
new values, new levies and new 
taxes. The machine carries auto- 
matic totals both vertically and 
horizontally, eliminating use of 
hand-operated calculators or add- 
ing machines for balancing. Ledger 
sheets are a duplicate (or carbon) , 
the original being the tax receipt. 
All are made at the same operation. 
In “bound volume days” the work 
consisted of writing the roll twice: 
once on the roll itself and once on 
the tax receipts or tax notices. (Re- 
ceipts are now in quadruple form, 
being used as both notices and re- 


ceipts) 

To avoid duplication of work, 
Addressograph equipment was pur- 
chased and metal plates were made 


By Cuarves H. Mack 


Klamath County Assessor, 


Klamath Falls, Ore. 


showing ownerships and descrip- 
tions of property. Each plate car- 
ries the identical description and 
ledger sheet number as that ap- 
pearing on the ledger sheet. Tax 
receipts and index cards are then 
printed from the plates. This 
leaves only those parcels sold or 
deeded each year to be written. 
Klamath County has approximately 
28,000 ledger sheets and Addresso- 
graph plates. 

The cost of the complete instal- 
lation amounted to $12,000 as fol- 
lows: 

Burroughs tax accounting machine. $1,900 

Filing trays in Tax Collection office 

and Assessor’s office ........ 1,200 
*Two sets of ledger sheets. ... 1,600 

Complete Addressograph equipment 4,200 


**Auditor supervision and extra 
clerical ome 3,100 


* (One set is now being used which would 
reduce this item as well as the filing tray 
cost. ) 

** (Had Addressograph been installed first, 
this item would have been not more than 
$1,000. ) 


There should be no additional 
cost until 1947, when new ledger 
sheets will be made up. 

Under the former system, tax 
rolls cost each year about $700. Ex- 
tra help to write tax receipts each 
year amounted to around $800. 
Over a ten-year period the saving in 
these two items alone more than 
covers the installation cost and thus 


warrants modernization from the 
mere financial standpoint. 
Formerly, one typist was busy 
from April 1 to August 1 writing 
the roll. That typist then started 
writing the index, which required 
from three to four months. On Au- 
gust 1, two other deputies started 
proofreading the rolls, requiring 
about six weeks. Another month 
was usually necessary to balance and 
arrive at county, district and city 
totals. About six weeks were 
needed for two deputies to extend 
the tax levy. The rolls were then 
turned to the tax collection depart- 
ment and rewritten on tax receipts. 
Under the present system, one 
deputy needs six weeks to put on 
valuations and balance the rolls. 
An additional two months are 
needed by this same deputy to ex- 
tend levies. Tax rolls, receipts and 
index are then given to the tax- 
collection department for immedi- 
ate collection without further work. 


Modern-Minded D. A. 


The District Attorney in Klamath 
County now finds that by using this 
same equipment only a few weeks 
are required for preparing fore- 
closure proceedings on tax-delin- 
quent property, as compared with 
months the old way. The Klamath 
County Court now finds it a simple 
matter to keep up-to-date lists of 
county-owned property. Abstract 
companies are happy and pleased 
with the installation, for the ledger 
sheet shows at a glance all unpaid 
charges and for which year. 


Test Fire-Insurance Survey 


Made at Schenectady 


SURVEY of all lines of insur- 
ance carried by Schenectady 
has been completed by the 
New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment. The examination effected a 
saving in premium outlay of ap- 
ximately $2,500 and resulted in 
many improvements to policies that 
might be responsible for much 
ereater savings in case of loss. The 
State Insurance Department under- 
took the study at the request of the 
New York State Conference of 
Mayors, with two principal objec- 
tives. The Conference of Mayors 
wished to determine whether such 
surveys would be of value to mu- 
nicipalities of New York State, and 
if so, to evolve some general recom- 
mendations for other cities and to 
work out a study program. 

The examination went into a de- 
tailed study of the following points 
in connection with insurance: 


a 


1. Rates 
2. Policy forms 
g. Valuation and co-insurance 


The premium savings that ac- 
crued to the city are mostly the re- 
sult of the rate examination, be- 
cause many of the rates did not re- 
flect the present hazard of the risks. 
During the years since the buildings 
were last rated for fire insurance, 
the occupancy of some buildings 
had changed, exposures had been 
removed, and hazards (fault of 
management) had been corrected. 
In one instance, it was discovered 
that two fire-resistive public build- 
ings had not been re-rated in ac- 
cerdance with the new schedule 
adopted by the Fire Insurance Rat- 
ing Organization in March, 1935. 

The new schedule was designed 
to produce lower rates and it was 
the intent of the organization to re- 
rate all eligible risks without appli- 
cation from the insured. The ex- 
amination disclosed that these two 
buildings had been overlooked, and 
after re-rating, refunds from Janu- 
ary 1, 1940, were authorized. 

In other instances, the re-rating 
required detailed and precise 


studies of the risk and expert inter- 


pretation of the rules of the rating 


~ 


y 
organization. One such re-rating 
was the change of the Schenectady 
water pumping station in the town 
of Rotterdam from an unprotected 
classification to a protected classi 
fication, a change which in addi- 
tion to other changes that were 
found to be in order brought a 
premium reduction of about $1,000. 

The survey of the city school 
properties has not been completed, 
but the preliminary examination 
indicated that when it is completed 
there will be a substantial saving on 
these policies. 

Policy forms were examined to 
determine whether the policy con- 
tracts furnished the maximum pro- 
tection permitted by the rules of 
the rating organization. In numer- 
ous instances it was found possible 
to broaden the coverage consider- 
ably without any additional expen 
diture. As an example of this, the 
forms attached to the several poli- 
cies covering the water pumping 
station building did not specifical- 
ly include pumps, motors, pipes, 
and switchboards, which are used 
in connection with the distribution 
of water. The form was changed 
to include this pumping equip- 
ment. In a like manner, the city 
hall policies were changed to in- 
clude the fire-alarm and _police- 
signal equipment. All policies were 
changed to include a removal of the 
débris clause and an architect and 
engineering fee clause. 

Examination of the policies was 
also made for concurrency of cov- 
erage, conditions, rights, and priv- 
ileges, so that all policies covering 
the same property against the same 
hazards were uniform. In one case 
it was found that of nineteen polli- 
cies on one building no two were 
identical. ‘This was corrected. 

During the survey several of the 
buildings were examined by the 
City Engineer and other officials to 
establish sound value so that it 
would be possible to take advan- 
tage of the lower rate for co-insur- 
ance. This establishment of a 


sound value for the property, and 
the change to 80 per cent co-insu 
ance were responsible for some of 
the premium savings. ‘This change 


was made on 20 policies. 


Recommendations 


On compl tion of the survey, sev- 
eral recommendations were made 
that would be applicable to other 

i. That separate forms be used 
for each city department and all 
properties under the jurisdiction 
of the particular division be listed 
in “Schedule” form. 


2. That a committee of local 
agents and brokers be invited to 
advise and assist in drafting the 
necessary forms. 

3. That the city adopt a uni- 
form method for determining sound 
values of its properties with period 
ical review of these values, and that 
the responsibility for determining 
the value should be centered in a 
designated city official or group of 
city officials. 

{. That there be set up a cen- 
tral control for the purchase and 
distribution of insurance. 

5. That a committee of local 
agents be invited to act as insurance 
advisors to the city. 

6. ‘That the insurance be placed 
with a fewer number of agencies in 
order to centralize responsibility, 
and that these agents with city of- 
ficials work out a system of re-in- 
surance to provide the wider dis- 
tribution. 


Indianapolis Hires a 
“Smoke Hawk” 

To spot violators of the city smoke 
ordinance, the Indianapolis Board of 
Safety has appointed a “smoke 
hawk,” who is stationed in the obser 
vation tower topping the city build- 
ing. 

The smoke hunter's job, according te 
the American Municipal Association, 
is to report the approximate locations 
of excessive smoke sources either to 
the smoke inspector or to the polic e, 
who search out the violator. In addi- 
tion, the employee keeps the clerical 
records on smoke control activities. 


To Improve Emergency Relationships 
Between Municipal and Federal Officials 


By Haroww D. 
Director of the Federal Budget 


N the physical structure of our 

nation, the cities are the nerve cen 
ters. If those nerve centers are para 
lyzed, th entire national body is 
paralyzed. If, through a lack of knowl 
edge, lack of coordination, or lack of 
energy the functions of those nerve 
centers are even slightly impaired, then 
the whole national organism suffers. . . . 

If war by some great misfortune 
should come to the shores of the United 
States, it is obviously upon the cities 
that the enemy would concentrate his 
fury and his strength. Upon you—the 
municipal leaders would rest a vital 
part of defense War-time Great Brit 
iin has recognized this fact. It is not 
to newly organized units that Britain 
has turned over local protection and 
defense; the responsibility has been 
placed squarely on the existing units of 
local government The same practice 
would certainly prevail in this country 
in time ot wal 

There should be ne contusion about 
the role of the national government 
ind the local governments as defined 
vy our de pression experiences In no 
vay has the Federal Government en 
croached upon the functions distinctly 
local Fssentially the sphere of local 
rovernment has not changed. Admin 
istrative relationships of a relatively 
minor character may need adjustment, 
but this should not becloud the main 
point: local problems and functions 
remain in local hands, where they 
belong 

Local and Federal Budgets 

Compared 


Another possible cause for the feel 
ing that local government has been 
eclipsed is the magnitude of Federal 
budget totals. There is a temptation 
tO Say The Federal Government has 
most of the money to spend, Look at 
the Federal expenditures. Compared 
to these vast sums, what does our local 
tax money amount to?” 

This impression is erroneous. We 
look at local budgets one at a time; 
the Federal budget in one bundle. 
Local expenditures from all funds 
actually total more than direct Federal 
non-defense expenditures. In 1938, for 
xample, alter intergovernmental trans- 
fers, local costs were $7.1 billions com- 
pared to $6.8 billions of Federal. After 


The author of this timely 
discussion brings to the prob- 
lem of municipal and Federal 
relationships an exceptional 
knowledge of government at 
local, state and national lev- 
els. Mr. Smith’s service for 
about ten years as Director 
of the Michigan Municipal 
League, and for three years as 
head of the Bureau of Govern- 
ment of the University of 
Michigan, was succeeded by 
his appointment as Budget Di- 
rector of the State of Michi- 
gan, where he served from 
1937 until his appointment as 
Director of the Federal Budget 
in April, 1959. 

This article comprises a ma- 
jor part of a paper presented 
by Mr. Smith at the annual 
conference of the American 
Municipal Association in Chi- 
cago, on October 24. Other 
material from this notable 
meeting will be found on pages 
5, 38, 72 of this issue. 


allocating WPA expenditures by the 
nature of the projects, local expendi- 
tures in that year were more than half 
as much again as Federal direct ex 
penditures. In the face of this evi- 
dence it is quite clear that the total of 
local expenditures is of great fiscal im- 
portance in the national economy. 

It is true that the ratio of public 
expenditures, local and Federal, has 
changed since 1938, but the change in 
the Federal total is due almost entirely 
to defense activities. The expenditures 
of local governments, by and large, 
have remained at almost the same level 
during the past three years. 

I have shown that neither by ex- 
penditure of greater sums of non- 
defense money nor by invasion of the 
fields of municipal activity does the 
Federal Government overshadow local 
government. 

From the standpoint of united effort 
it is important that Federal officials 
have an understanding of the problems 
of municipal officials and, in turn, 
municipal officials be sensitive to 
the problems of the Federal Govern- 
ment. This should be the working 


relationship in normal times, but i: is 
imperative during this national emcr- 
gency. In no field, I believe, is it more 
important to have reciprocal under- 
standing than in the fiscal field. [1 is 
in this area that I would like to indi 
cate some possibilities for cooperation. 


What to Do with Surplus Revenues 


The first point I wish to consider is, 
on the whole, rather a cheerful one for 
local government —the problem of 
what to do with present or prospective 
surpluses of revenue. This is a point 
that the Federal Budget Director is 
happy to consider here because he may 
not live long enough to deal with a 
surplus in his own bailiwick. But 
deficit financing in the Federal Govern- 
ment is directly responsible for sub- 
stantial increases in state and _ local 
revenues. These surplus revenues are 
occasioned by two factors: first, greater 
yield from present tax rates due to im- 
proved business conditions; and, sec 
ond, reduction of certain important 
types of expenditures, chiefly, construc- 
tion and relief. 

Because state revenue systems are 
more responsive than those of cities, 
many states are already reporting cur 
rent surpluses. I mention the states 
here in connection with the discussion 
of local finance because local govern 
ment in most states participates in state 
revenues through shared taxes and 
grants-in-aid. The cities will realize 
surpluses from their direct revenues as 
assessed valuations rise, as property tax 
collections continue to improve, and as 
the yields of business taxes and licenses 
move upward. At the present time 
this improvement is spotty. To some 
of you it may be as yet imperceptible 
Nevertheless, the prevalent note in 
state and local financial reports today 
is that debt is being reduced; surplus is 
accumulating or in sight. 

On the other hand, factors are at 
work which are adverse to the accumu 
lation of surpluses in certain localities 
Hundreds of defense areas face mount- 
ing needs for traffic regulation, police 
and fire protection, public health and 
recreational activities, sanitary controls, 
municipal utility services, and the read 
justment of schools. Rising prices com- 
pel cities to spend more to maintain 
current levels of service; they create 


| 
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ssure for wage and salary increases. 
this time the cost of new munici- 
borrowing has reached a record 
level. Representative indices of 
\icipal bond yields have worked 
yn to less than 2 per cent. The prin 

i] reason, curiously enough, seems 

ye the increase in Federal taxes. 

h advance in Federal income tax 

s adds to the value of the tax- 
mption enjoyed by owners of mu- 
ipal bonds. Low rates make _ bor- 
ving relatively easy and market 
purchase of unmatured obligations dif- 
ficult. This situation, however, should 
encourage municipalities to fur- 
ther borrowing. On the contrary, I fee! 
strongly that this is the time for munici- 
palities to avoid incurring debt, the 
time to build up reserves. When the 
post-defense burdens come, cities will 
need all the cash and all the credit 
they can muster to carry those burdens. 


To Reduce Demands on 
Washington 


In this time of emergency we need 
more than ever the coordination of 
local and state programs with the na- 
The more effectively 
this coordination is achieved, the less 


tional program. 


will be the need for exercising action 
at Washington and the less will be the 
danger of impairing our defense efforts. 
We cannot afford to work at cross- 
purposes, as sometimes we have worked 
in the past. During the depression, 
for instance, the Federal Government 
expanded its public works expendi- 
tures greatly, only to have this expan- 
sion more than counterbalanced by a 
reduction of state and local expendi- 
tures for public works. This reduction 
was forced upon state and local gov 
rnments by severe decline in revenue, 
unfavorable bond market conditions, 
and lack of reserves—such reserves as 
you now have an opportunity to ac- 
cumulate against a post-defense depres- 
sion. Unavoidable though it was, this 
iction of state and local governments 
had this disturbing result: it brought 
about a fundamental incompatibility 
between Federal and local fiscal poli- 
cies. In spite of this functioning at 
Federal 
produced and stimulated a great deal 


cross-purposes, the program 
of reemployment. How much more 
effective might this stimulation have 
been if supplemented by state and local 
programs, inaugurated early, before 
unemployment had time to spiral up- 
ward! 

Upon at least three fronts state and 
local policies can now help the national 
They can help to counter 
inflation during the current phase of 
the defense program. Second, they can 
assist in the transformation to a defense 
economy. Finally, they can ease the 
post-defense readjustment. 


objec tives. 


Local Taxes as a Weapon Against 
Inflation 


In helping the fight against inflation, 


state and local governments can also 


strengthen their own finances imme 
diately and in preparation for the diffi 
cult period ahead. 


by freezing surplus revenues in dor 


This can be done 


mant bank deposits or Federal bonds. 
Reurement of debt is almost equally 
effective, although this may _ involve 
some diversion of funds from savings 
Reduction 


of taxes, on the other hand, is almost 


to the commodity markets 


certain to contribute to inflationary 
pressure, since it releases consumers’ 
purchasing power. 

I am not suggesting that state and 
local tax rates should be raised. But 
I am saying that it is in the general 
public interest to maintain those taxes 
at present levels as a weapon against 
inflation, which, after all, would only 
be a costly form of non-governmental 
Inflation would take from 
consumers in higher prices purchasing 


taxation. 


power they would never get back. Few 
people would gain in this process. But 
if this excessive purchasing power were 
set aside through taxes and_ similar 
measures vow and reserved for future 
use, everyone would benefit now and 
later; now by helping to control infla 
tion, later by assisting in post-defense 
readjustment. This means a_ public 
saving to supplement private saving; 
it means the financing of future se1 
vices which otherwise might not be 
furnished. 

It will be necessary, of course, to se 
that these reserves are properly safe- 
guarded. They should not be used for 
the expansion of current expenditures. 
Many cities and states have invested in 
Defense Savings Bonds, up to the 
yearly limit of $50,000 for each separate 
treasury fund. ‘This has value in set 
ting a patriotic example, and the local 
officials responsible are to be com 


Yet I should 


like to point out that this move is of 


mended for their action. 


no particular help in preventing infla 
tion if the investment is made with 
funds that would otherwise have been 
dormant. 


Improved Purchasing Procedures 
Needed 


Local governments can further com 
bat inflation through improved pur 
chasing procedures. It is obvious that 
when the departments of a local gov 
ernment bid against each other for 
materials and supplies they push up 
prices. The same is true when neigh 
boring units of government compete 
for supplies. This is particularly true 
in a time of labor and materials short 


ages. The national interest as well as 


good local administration, requires a 
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minimum of this price boosting com 
petition among governmental buyers 
One method for accomplishing this ts 
to organize buying pools of munici 
palities. The Michigan Municipal 
League undertook such a plan several 
vears ago, and it has been followed by 
other state leagues. These plans of co 
operative buying take on new signifi 
cance in this period. Their expansion 
and use should be encouraged 

In addition to saving through co 
operative buying, cities can simplify 
and to some extent standardize their 
specifications; they can reduce stock 
room inventories, economize in the use 
of supplies and equipment, and make 
repairs and substitutions instead of new 
purchases wherever possible Cities 
should avoid speculative purchases or 
stocking-up beyond reasonable require 
ments. As a group, they are such sub 
stantial consumers that concerted ac 


tion will exert a powerful influence. 


Transformation to a Defense 
Economy 


The second front upon which state 
and local policies can help national 
objectives is the transformation to a 
This transformation 
affected the 


operations of municipalities. In local 


defense economy. 
has already profoundly 
governments, as in the Federal Govern 
ment, a substantial part of the routine 
expenditures has been re-oriented to 
Local 


authorities have assisted Federal wents 


the emerging needs of defense 


in locating unregistered aliens, in as 


sisting applicants for citizenship, in 
investigating espionage and sabotage 
Municipalities throughout the country 
have helped to collect aluminum and 
are helping in campaigns to conserve 
paper electricity, gasoline, and fuel oil. 
Cities and their school districts are pat 
ticipating in special programs of voca 
Forty-seven states 


tional education 


and 3.700 cities and counties have 
established councils of defense to co 
ordinate state, local and private de 
fense activities and to provide channels 
of rapid communication for Federal 
agencies. 

Some of these activities are outside 
the special field of fiscal policy, but 
municipal 


they find reflection in 


budgets In general, municipalities 
can assist the defense program most 
significantly by postponing or minimiz 
ing all expenditures which might com 
pete directly with defense production 
Ihe more the restraint that is exercised 
by public and private consumers the 
less will be the need for direct controls 


from Washington 


Planning for Post-Defense Spending 


I have mentioned the post-defense 
readjustment as the third of the na- 
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tional problems to which state and 
local governments can gear their poli 
cies That there will be such a read 
justment—that we shall not live for 
generations in an armed camp or a 
world at war—all of us dare to hope. 
When the day comes for that change 
in the direction of our efforts, there 
may be a terrific economic let-down 
Devastating war abroad and concentra 
tion upon defense at home are likely 
to be followed by deflation and liquida 
tion We can absorb this shock, but in 
wder to do so we shall have to get 
ready for it, and get ready now. We 
need plans ind specifications for de 
\ lopmental work that will enable us 
he man-power and machinery 
released from defense efforts and to 
distribute yuying powell to consumers. 
Preparation of such plans takes time; 

cannot be postponed. It is toward 
the financing of this future program 
that governmental surpluses should be 
accumulated at present, This accumu 
lation now will be anti-inflationary; 
the spending of these surpluses in the 
post defense pe riod will be anti- 
deflationary 

In the post-war period there will be 
wccumulated need for public as well 
is private spending. Buildings, ma- 
chinery, and equipment will need more 
than normal replacement or repair. 
Important community activities will 
have been interrupted or postponed. 
his is where long-range develop- 
mental planning—social, not merely 
physical planning finds its place in 
the present picture Such planning 
charts the aspirations and expectations 
of the community It assists in the 
adaptation of annual budgets to the 
phases of the business cycle It is a 
basis for capital budgets, listing con- 
cretely and in a considered order of 
priority the jobs that need to be done 
to accomplish these social purposes. 

Many cities are now preparing such 
programs. Some 52 municipalities and 
ig states are using technicians of the 
National Resources Planning Board in 
long-term programming of their public 
works. With ultimate post-defense 
transition in mind, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has deferred practically all its 
non-defense construction and _ estab- 
lished a program of post-defense works. 
It is calling upon states and munici- 
palities to join in creating this public 
works reserve. 

lo the dangers of general depression 
in the post-defense era there will be 
added for local governments various 
special difficulties created by such 
eventualities as the return of municipal 
employees from the armed forces; re- 
shifting of population and relocation 
of industry; and the closing and per- 
haps the demolition of temporary de- 


fense facilities. 


Concert Can Do Much 


Local contributions to the post- 
defense transition will differ with local 
conditions, but this much may be said 
about all such efforts: Their efficacy 
and their social utility will depend 
upon the care with which they are pre- 
pared and upon the volume of all these 
programs taken together. One city or 
several scattered cities can do little to 
combat economic depression; all acting 
in concert can do much. It is this con- 
sistent action by all governments— 
Federal, state, and local—which I hope 
will successfully counteract the forces 
of unemployment and deflation in the 
post defense period. 

Fortunately for us, we have learned 
from the last depression and the fate 
of European nations that we must band 
together or we shall fall separately. 
Fortunately, too, the depression fos- 
tered consideration of municipal prob- 
lems as a pattern, interrelated with 
state and Federal problems. It strength- 
ened such harmonizing mechanisms as 
this American Municipal Association. 
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Local government has been sj 
fied during the last two decades. {ix 


over-all effectiveness has been incre i 
It has developed or adapted specia! eq 
administrative techniques. It came 


the present crisis with its munic: 
plants and its managerial organiza! on 
well equipped, on the whole, to c pe 
with problems of the magnitude of 
those which now confront us. O 
ously, municipal government is susc«p. 
tible of improvement, but what I w sh 
to emphasize is that we are better 
pared than ever before to act in concert 
respecting defense, inflation, and p 
defense readjustment. The great need 
is to act firmly, to act quickly, and to 
act in unity. 

Today we are facing forces which 
deny our conceptions of democracy 
and imperil its achievements. Th 


< 


forces deny the freedom and dign 
of the individual, deny the right o 
free local government to exist. To d 


feat these forces, we must have stead 
fast unity of purpose on the part of 
our city, state, and national govern- 
ments. 


Priorities for Defense Housing 


669 PROCEDURE for Obtaining Cer- 

tification for Preference Rating 
for Publicly Financed Defense Hous- 
ing Construction” is set forth in a 
statement isued October 25, by the Di- 
vision of Defense Housing Coordina- 
tion, Washington, D. C. Recognizing 
the fact that provision by public agen- 
cies of adequate housing for defense 
workers pursuant to the coordinated 
defense housing program is essential to 


the success of national defense, the 
Office of Production Management has 
approved the granting of priority 
ratings to 100,000 public housing units 
qualified as defense housing. 

Copies of the statement are ob- 
tainable from the Defense Housing 
Coordinator's Office, 1600 Eye Street 
NW, Washington, D. C., or from the 
National Association of Housing Ofh- 
cials at 1313 East 6oth Street, Chicago. 


The Municipal Bond Market 


Recent sales of new issues from the October numbers of The Bond Buyer: 


Amount Borrower and Purpose Rate (%) Term (Years) Basis (%) 
$100,000 Hudson, Mass., Electric Light 75 4-25 Avg. 71 
136,000 Salem, Mass., Street Construction 75 5-33 Avg. 72 
240,000 Evansville, Ind., Airport Extension and 
Improvement of 1941............ 1.25 8.25 Avg. 1.07 
150,000 Stamford, Conn., Outdoor Poor and Un- 
employment Relief of 1941 1.25 2-16 Ser. 1.11 
27,000 Essex Co., N. J., Hospital vt 1.125 10 Avg. 1.12 
110,000 Chelsea, Mass., Municipal Relief 1.25 1-10 Ser. 1.17 
135.000 Cooperstown, N. Y., Water Supply Sys- 
tem 1.25 ?-13.5 O.-A 1.23 
300,000 Itasca Co., Minn., Funding 1.40 5-66 Avg. 1.36 
5,000,000 Boston Metropolitan District, Mass., 
270,000 Greenport, N. Y., Sewer System Construc- 
tion 1.5 13.83 Avg. 1.46 
200,000 Johnstown, Pa., School Dist., Refunding 1.5 1-10 Ser. 1.5 
150,000 Chattanooga, Tenn., Debt Equalization, 
1941 2 3 Avg. 1.643 
146,000 Park Ridge, Ill., Judgment Funding 1.75 11-19.25 O.-A 1.746 
504,000 Union City, N. J., General and School 
Refunding . 2.25 11.75 Avg. 2.24 
150,000 Sebring, Fla., Electric and Water System 
Revenue Certificates She 3 11.25 Avg. 2.94 
173.750 Hillsborough Co., Fla., Refunding 3 11.66 Avg. 2.98 
160,000 Bexar Co., Texas, Road and Bridge War- 
100,000 Baltimore, Md., Airport 3-5 4-13 Ser. 3-5 
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To Keep Our Communities Sound and Vital 
During the Defense Emergency 


By Paul V. McNutt, 


Federal Security Administrator, and 
Director of Defense Health and 
\Welfare Services: 

Let us not fall into the error of 

nking that the boom towns are the 
only ones where defense demands a 
strengthening of public service. True, 
the million-and-a-half men in military 

rvice are the spearhead of our de- 
fense effort, and as such deserve special 
consideration. Say, ten times that many 
civilians are in defense industries. 
That's a total of some 16 or 17 million. 
But that number, large as it is, repre- 
sents only about one-eighth of the 
whole American people. The other 
seven-eighths are “just folks’* — the 
backbone of the nation. And they, too, 
deserve consideration. Their strength, 
their health, their sense of community 
solidarity—of having a part in this all- 
out national endeavor —are fully as 
important as the strength and health 
and courage of those who man _ the 
military and industrial front lines. 


(nd so I say to you that your munici- 
pal services—the efficient administra- 
tion of day-to-day public business as 
well as the extraordinary tasks now 
imposed upon you—are more impor- 
tant than ever. And that goes even 
for the town that never sees a soldier 
or sailor wandering down Main Street, 
that never sees a defense factory run- 
ning 24 hours a day. I know you're 
going to be faced with personnel prob- 
lems, and with financial problems. But 
again it is up to you—to us all—to do 
the job, whatever it is, that the pessi 
mists say can’t be done. 

By and large, American communities 
rise to this kind of challenge. They 
are rising to it now—in one area of 
local service after another. The main 
difficulty so far is that we’ve been tak- 
ing hold by a split-second margin— 
Waiting until a crisis was about to crash 
over our heads before we realized we 
were in danger. 

We are desperately short in many 
communities on schools and hospital 
facilities and throughout the nation on 
professional nursing care. With Fed- 
eral help, schools and hospital facilities 
will be expanded; 50,000 young women 
will be recruited for professional nurs- 
ing courses and a corps of volunteer 
nursing aides will be enlisted and 
trained. This shortage of health care 
has been aggravated, but it was not 
created by defense. We shall make up 


our arrears, but it will take time—time 
that grows more precious every day 

Other long-standing needs have now 
become acute. A case in point is social 
protection against commercial prostitu- 
tion and venereal disease. Wiping out 
vicious or slipshod conditions that lead 
to these risks is a local responsibility 
But only now, under the pressure of 
defense concentrations, both military 
and industrial, are some communities 
waking up to take action against this 
long-standing hazard—which endangers 
their own people as well as defense 
newcomers. Restricted areas are being 
closed. With the assistance and guid 
ance available through our office, pre- 
ventive measures and adequate pro 
visions of detention, medical treatment, 
and social rehabilitation are beginning 
to be built up. Some American towns 
and cities had taken these necessary 
precautions long ago. The pity is that 
not all had done so. One lasting gain 
of this emergency may well be that it 
has shocked us out of some of our ill 
founded complacencies. 


-From an address before the American 
Municipal Association, at Chicago, October 25 


By Daniel W. Hoan, 
Office of Civilian Defense: 


In a country that is planning to de 
fend freedom of speech and thought, 
the educational program is, and should 
be, one of the last to be curtailed. Per 
haps at no time in our history has the 
value of our investment in free and 
universal education been so challeng 
ingly recognized. With the inequali 
ties and the inadequacies that we know 
still exist in our school system, we can 
ill afford to cut our educational 
budgets, though the defense program 
might well stimulate more careful 
planning in school expenditures with a 
view of getting the best returns on the 
money available. Certainly the in 
creased demand for skilled workers in 
defense industries will call for increased 
expenditures on vocational training, 
particularly in those localities where 
the industries in question are located. 

Nor are state and local expenditures 
for highways and streets likely to be 
curtailed in any significant manne1 
Economies which might, and should, 
be made by delaying certain customary 
improvements and expansions will in 
all probability be far outbalanced by 
the expenditures involved in building 
up certain of our highways for possible 


military use The states could effect 
considerable reductions in maintenance 
costs by limiting the load of the heavy 
trucks that travel the ordinary high 
ways. Such action, incidentally, would 
lessen the amount of money needed 
by the states for highways, so that 
municipalities might look forward to 
some relief with respect to financing 
street construction. Personally, I think 
that since the people of this nation 
paid for the building of the railroads, 
and since it seems to me they are the 
proper vehicles for the transportation 
of heavy freight, the taxpayers other 
than those who pay taxes on heavy 
motor trucks ought not to be called 
upon to pay for the building of roads 
sufficiently strong to support competi 
tive truck freight trains. The Federal 
Government should supply all revenues 
for paving costs due to any military 
operation 

Among other things that the current 
war is showing us is the important role 
that local police, firemen, and home 
guards play in the internal defense of 
a country At the same time, the secret 
maneuverings of foreign agents have 
led the FBI to look for increased as 
sistance and cooperation from local 
police forces. Here again much as in 
the case of highway and street depart 
ments, certain reductions in the budgets 
of the protective services might wisely 
be made, but some additional expend 
tures will have to be anticipated to 
meet the higher minimum of equip 
ment and training that internal defense 


requires under present-day conditions 


From an address on “State and Local 
Fiscal Problems Raised by the National De 
fense Program before the National Tax 
Conference, at St. Pau October 

(See editorial comment on page 5 
th 


Milwaukee Vacancy for 
City Planner 


To the Editor of THe American Crry 
This office will greatls appreciate the fa 
if vou will give publicity to an examination 
being conducted by this office to secure well 
qualified man for the position of City Planne 
made vacant by the removal to Los Angeles of 
Charles B. Bennett, who had held that position 
in Milwaukee for a number of vears and wh« 
is entering a larger field of similar work 
Local residence is waived and arrangerme 
will be made to meet the convenience of can 
didate by holding e eXamination in ner 
cities Ihe details of the examination he 
held December 2 will be so handled as to 
give full recognition to the professional statu 
of the candidates 
HeRBERT W. CONNELL, 
Secretary, City Service Commiussion 


Milwaukee, Wi 
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Iroportional Representation— 


Aid to Anarehy or Democracy ” 


Dr. Hermens’ Book Reviewed for Tut American Crry 


By W. Stroke 


Assistant Dean, The Gradaate 
hool 
University of Wisconsin 


HIS, so far as this reviewer knows 
is the most comprehensive eve1 
undertaken of proportional rep 

resentation from a critical point of view. 
In it the author, now Associate Protes 
sor of Politics at Notre Dame Univer 
sity, first analyzes with great thorough 
ness the theoretical foundation of pro 
portional re pre sentation He then re 
views virtually every instance of actual 
experience with a system wherever it 
has been tried. Since he is himself a 
German scholar, the author's account of 
the operation of P R. in Germany 1s 
perhaps most detailed and enlighten 
ing. It is scarcely less so for Italy. Into 
Scandinavia, Holland, Belgium, Switz- 
erland and Ireland the author pursues 
his subject, ending his book with a re- 
view of American experience with pro 
portional representation in local gov 
ernment. He likewise makes a critical 
study of the majority rule principle in 
both England and France as it might 
be affected by P.R., and the author is 
as assured and thorough in his treat- 
ment of the details of the political ex 
perience of each country as he is in 
disc ussing ¢ lectoral theory 

Let us say the worst that can be said 
about this book at the outset. One may 
quarrel, here and there, with some mat- 
ters of style and presentation, and even 
with some statements of fact. One may 
quarrel more seriously with some in- 
ferences which are drawn from certain 
statements of fact The real fault of 
the book, however, is that it is too 
partisan, P.R. is politically villainous. 
There is not one good thing to be said 
for it The author is implacable and 
relentless. He pursues the advocates of 
P.R. into every country where they 
have gained a foothold. He dissects 
every argument. He reinterprets elec- 
tion results until the most rabid sup- 
porter of the system is assailed with 
doubts. To him P.R. is the Trojan 
horse of the democratic system and as 
such must be kept without the gates. 


This uncompromising opposition 


weakens the case. Even the most sym- 
pathetic reader becomes suspicious. 
How,” he asks, “if P.R. is so com- 
pletely a political illusion, could it 
have won such warm friends?” Or, 
‘Why, if the system is so patently bad, 
should it be necessary to oppose it at 
all?” The friendliest critic must admit 
that the author makes P.R. bear re- 
sponsibility for too many political ills. 
There are some of us who believe the 
government of a state is too complex 
for a single factor such as the method 
of organizing a system of representa- 
tion to outweigh all others in determin- 
ing the continuation of a_ politica) 
régime. It is undoubtedly true, as this 
book contends, that in Germany the 
system of P.R. played into Hitler's 
hands, but it is questionable whether a 
mere alteration of the organization of 
voting and representation could have 
prevented what actually happened. In 
short, while there may be differences in 
the ease of operation and effectiveness 
of different systems of representation, 
some governments could undoubtedly 
continue with any system, and other 
governments would find all systems un- 
workable. 

Yet, in spite of this attitude, Profes- 
sor Hermens is to be congratulated 


(Concluded on next page) 


Because of the highly 
controversial character of 
this treatise*, the 
growing interest in propor- 
lional representalion as a 
method of electing cily 
councils, two reviewers of 
known divergence of view- 
points on P.R. have been 
asked to review the book 
for the benefit of THe 
American Crry’s readers. 
Their discussions are here 
printed in parallel columns. 


* “Democracy or Anarchy? A Study 
of Proportional Representation,”” by Dr. 
F. A. Hermens, University of Notre 
Dame, Notre Dame, Ind., 1941. xxx + 
440 pp. $4.00 


By Georce H. Jr. 
Secretary, Citizens Union, New 
York; Associate Secretary, Nationa! 

Municipal League 


HIS amazing book with its weal 

of citation and footnotes giv: 

the superficial appearance ot 
scholarship. But when you start to 
delve into its 440 pages, if you have 
the temerity to do so, you soon find 
that all the laws of scholarship have 
been violated. It is sometimes con 
tradictory, often inaccurate, oftener i! 
logical and always lopsided. 

For the first 96 pages the author 
theorizes about what “will” happen 
under proportional representation and 
under other methods of election, giv 
ing hardly a scintilla of actual evi 
dence, setting up straw men and knock 
ing them down, and often contradict 
ing the known experience of many 
P.R. communities. He then blandly 
proceeds, “In the preceding pages it 
has been shown that P.R. is incompat 
ible with the requirements of demox 
racy.” But there has been no demon- 
stration of anything, merely specula- 
tion. 

From that point on, the book is 
more readable, because it deals with 
actual history. But it is no mistake 
that the speculation comes first. To 
the author that is the really important 
part. “Reflection alone on the facts 
of the case, apart from actual experi- 
ence,” he says, “suffices to prove that 
a country which has democratic gov- 
ernment and wants to keep it has every 
reason to reject P.R.” Long ago in 
Germany he reached that theoretical 
conclusion, and when, for many rea- 
sons, things went badly in the Weimar 
Republic (which had a party list form 
of P.R.), he regarded his theory as 
vindicated. Since then he has been 
out to save the world from propor- 
tional representation. 

In analyzing the facts of P.R. ex- 
perience, Dr. Hermens has no difficul- 
ties because he knows the answers be- 
forehand. Whatever is bad under P.R. 
is evidence against it. Whatever is 
good is explained away on some other 


ground. (Concluded on next page) 


i 
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By Harotn W. Sroxe 


(Continued from preceding page) 


n the way in which he uncovers 
political issues in his criticism of 

| If one tried to formulate a brief 
mary of the case, it might be this: 

w shall the community arrive at 
kind of agreement which can be 
cted in the law and be regarded as 
rally binding upon all its members? 
lhe answer, says Professor Hermens, is 
majority-plurality system, for un- 

r that system men are required to 

ich out and emphasize their com- 

yn-denominators, the factors on 

ich they most nearly agree. The 

indidate who must be all things to all 

en, under the majority system, must 
constantly be searching for the things 
which they have in common as Citi- 
zens of the community. On the other 
hand, P.R. gives expression to a much 
wider variety of opinions, but in doing 
so it inevitably tends to confirm the 
differences between the members of 
the community. In fact P. R. puts an ac- 
tual premium upon the preservation of 
differences rather than upon their elim- 
ination. For the man who represents a 
particular group or an “interest” is re- 
warded according to the extent that he 
is successful in serving that interest and 
in keeping it alive. An interest once 
represented tends to become perma- 
nent, whether justified in doing so or 
not. Such a system of representation 
is a luxury that few communities or 
states can afford, divided as they are 
with racial, economic and social lines 
of cleavage. 

Turning more specifically to the ex- 
perience of American local govern- 
ment with P.R., it is not surprising 
that the author finds the record as dis- 
mal and unpromising as he found it 
elsewhere. P.R. is not responsible for 
municipal reform, for reform has taken 
place just as soundly in Milwaukee 
without it, as in Cincinnati with it. 
Indeed, reform movements are more 
likely to fail under P.R. because it is a 
system which makes it more difficult 
for a reform movement to command a 
majority. Nor is machine rule less 
likely. Witness New York and Cleve- 
land. Nor is P.R. essential to the es- 
tablishment of the city manager plan. 
The close association between P.R. and 
the city manager plan is merely an 
example of the political tactics of the 
proponents of P.R. If cities want city 
managers and freedom from_ political 
machines, they can get them as surely 
under the system of majority rule as 
under any other. Finally, the author 
claims, in every city which has adopted 
it P.R. has led to “permanent agita- 
tion,” and to contests which in the “‘in- 


terests of community cooperation for 
the sake of good government it would 
have been better to avoid.” In his 
uncompromising fight with P.R., Pro 
fessor Hermens gives no quarter. He 
may expect none from its advocates 
sut before the latter may settle down 
comfortably again to the enjoyment of 
the passive approbation of the great 
majority of American _political-intel 
lectuals, they now know they must dis 
pose of a doughty Nemesis 


By Georce H. Jr. 
(Continued from preceding page) 


\ large part of the book is devoted 
to a zealous and uncritical collection 
of untoward events in P.R. countries 
and cities. Since even the best of elec- 
tion methods cannot usher in the mil 
lenium, there are plenty of such events 
to be found. The recital in itself 
proves nothing. But since nearly every 
thing good in P.R. communities is 
studiously avoided, and since P.R. is 
given full blame for everything bad, 
the impression is cultivated that under 
P.R. everything is bound to go wrong. 
The same sort of case could be made 
against religion or education or demox 
racy or anything else. 

For over 150 pages Dr. Hermens de- 
velops the highly questionable theory 
that P.R. was responsible for the woes 
of Germany and Italy, in the latter of 
which it had hardly time to get started. 
He then gives 55 pages to explaining 
why P.R. is to be given no credit for 
the success of democracy in Ireland, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden, and 
dismisses the P.R. experiences of 
Czechoslovakia and Finland without 
discussion. Yet one wonders why, if 
P.R. is the menace he pictures it to be, 
all these countries were able to get 
along so well with it for long periods 
of years and made no effort to change 
it. 

Going on to American city govern- 
ment, Dr. Hermens admits, in a few 
words here and there, that such cities 
as Cincinnati, Toledo, Hamilton and 
Wheeling are well governed—a very 
damaging admission, since in each of 
these cities the P.R. council determines 
the whole character of the city gov- 
ernment, not only fixing policies but 
appointing and controlling a city man- 
ager to carry them out. But, as before, 
he puts all the emphasis on what he 
considers shortcomings. 


His eagerness to find these short- 
comings leads him astray time after 
time. Two examples will have to suf- 


fice. In discussing the New York City 
eleetion of 1937, when the City Coun 
cil was first elected by P.R., Dr. Her- 
mens makes the gross misstatement 
“When the results were known, the 
voters came to realize that the P.R 


council was the one point at which the 


Fusion landslide had been stopped 

Actually, the Fusion forces lost all the 
county offices but one, four-fitths of the 
city’s assemblvmen (elected from neat 
ly the same districts as the old Board 
of Aldermen which preceded the Coun 
cil) , and seven-eighths of the city’s dele 
gates to the state constitutional con 
vention (elected from ‘the district 
which would have been used for the 
Council under the new charter if P.R 
had been rejected) They lost only 
half of the P.R. Council 


He then has the temerity to suggest 
that the Fusion forces might have done 
better without P.R. in 1989, an “off 
year” election when, as happens every 
fourth year, large numbers of voters 
stayed at home because no Mavyor 
Governor or President was to be 
elected. In that year the Democrat 
organization swept every office in the 
city except the P.R. Council. In the 
Council the minorities retained one 
third of the seats, which was more than 
they had had in any Board of Aldermen 
under the old plan since 1919 

Dr. Hermens’ purpose is to defend 
democracy against what he considers a 
menace. But he does not really be 
lieve in democracy as most of us think 
of it. He quotes with approval a 
former Austrian chancellor: “The first 
and only essential object of voting is 
to give the state a legislative body as 
good as possible, and therefore capable 
of the best possible action, and to 
create a majority in it well able to 
govern. The electoral system is not 
at all to be considered as to whether it 
is ‘just’ for the individual voter 
but as to whether it gives the state what 
the state needs.” Would not Hitlet 
himself say Amen? 

Dr. Hermens’ whole theory is one of 
compulsion, albeit through the ele« 
toral system rather than the Gestapo 
Whereas most Americans regard the 
suppression of minorities as an evil and 
readily accept the ideal of P.R.—ma 
jority rule with minority representa 
tion—he would suppress most minori 
ties deliberately as a matter of choice 
He would force all the people to com 
promise on the best they can get by 
plurality vote, even though that may 
be the machine despotism of a Tam 
many or a Boss Hague. He does not 
trust the people to choose freely the 
representatives they really want, as they 
can under P.R. for fear they will do 
something that is not good for them 
That he calls “anarchy.” 


io 


Economie Costs of Slums 


and Blighted Areas 


Relation of Taxes and Assessments to the Problem 


By Maser L. Wacker 


Director, Tax Institute 


Ik procedure of dividing a city 
into districts, waving a few Sta- 
tistical wands in the nature of 


allocating tax revenues and govern 
mental costs to each district, and then 
proclaiming that districts A, B, and C 
constitute a financial drain upon. the 


treasury, D, E, and F just about break 
even, and G, H, and I yield a net 
return, is to ignore the fundamental 
nature of a city, and contributes noth 
ing whatever to the solution of the 
citys problems 

\ city is an entity, made up of dis 
similar parts with different functions 


orm Portions of the city de 


to pert 
voted to public parks and civic cen 
ters will represent large governmental 


expenditures and minimum govern 


mental revenues Thriving business 
centers and expensive central residen 
tial sections will probably pay much 
more in taxes than the government 


spends in services therein Sections 


where the low-income groups are 
housed, whether or not they are 
blighted areas, will cost the govern 
ment much more in services than they 
will pa Im taxes 

It is necessary to disabuse our minds 


entirely of the conception or the im 
plication that each section of a city 
can be made governmentally self-sup 
porting, o1 that when it is not self 
supporting it is a blighted area. We 


might just is sensibly divide up the 


human body and say, since the hands 
make things ,they are productive and 
vield a return, but since the mouth 
consumes, it represents a cost rather 
than a profit If, however, a portion 
of the body becomes infected and can 
not fulfill its proper function and 
makes inordinate demands upon the 
white corpuscles and also threatens the 


rest of the body with infection then it 
is a drain upon the rest of the body. 
Similarly, certain areas of the city 
which are not properly performing 
their function, whatever it mav be, are 
acting as a drain upon the rest of the 


city 


Basis of the Ability-to-Pay Theory 
of Taxation 


Underlying our whole American 
scheme of taxation is the realization 


that certain groups and sections cost 
the government more than they con- 
tribute to it, while others contribute 
more than they cost. We are all 
familiar with the cries that go up from 
certain states that pay in taxes to 
Washington an amount disproportion- 
ate to the money spent in them by the 
Federal Government. We have also 
heard the complaints from certain 
cities of a state that they contribute 
more to the state treasury than they 
get back from it. Likewise, certain 
sections of a city must pay more in 
taxes than they receive in services, just 
as other sections receive more than 
they pay This is true also of in 
dividual citizens. The principle is 
recognized in the ability-to-pay theory 
of taxation, according to which persons 
of greater ability pay heavier taxes 
while those of lesser means are taxed 
more lightly. 

If our national, state, and local gov- 
vernments did not derive much of their 
revenue in this manner, there would be 
no such thing as public education, 
health, sanitation, and police and fire 
protection as we know them today, not 
to mention recreation, relief, and other 
social activities carried on by govern- 
ments, 

The fact, therefore, that certain 
urban sections are areas of so-called 
economic drain (i. e., that govern- 
mental costs in those sections are 
greater than the governmental revenue 
obtained directly therefrom) is entirely 
normal and therefore not of itself sur- 
prising or even distressing. Such a 
condition could be corrected only by 
equalization of all incomes or by aban- 
donment of all governmental services 
other than those which could be as 
sessed at full cost to the immediate 


recipe nts. 


Three Aspects of Urban Blight 


There are some aspects of the situa- 
tion of the blighted area, however, 
that are of grave importance from the 
standpoint of the general mass of citi- 
zens as well as of the city treasury. 


1. The first is a disproportionate 
amount of tax delinquency as com- 
pared with other areas. 


The second is the impairme: 
taxable values in adjacent proper 


2. 


g. The third is when per c» »ita 
costs for police, fire, and health ro 
tection in a blighted area exceed h 
costs in an unblighted region in y 
families of similar economic status are 
housed. 


When these three conditions pre 
there is a situation of economic drain 
of abnormal character. There is cyj 
dence that these conditions are pre 
in the case of biighted areas of long 
standing. . . 

Ignoring, if we wish, available sta- 
tistical data on governmental costs as 
inadequate, we may nevertheless mak« 
some common-sense deductions con- 
cerning the matter. Excessive govern 
mental costs due to blight may be as 
sumed when the deteriorating process 
has proceeded to the point where an 
exceptional fire hazard has been cr 
ated, where the danger of infection 
is increased by congestion, where 
dampness and lack of sunlight promote 
the spread of tuberculosis and othe: 
ailments and increase infant mortality, 
where lack of adequate plumbing 
makes cleanliness impossible, wher 
communal toilets give rise to infection 
and vice, and where depressing home 
conditions and the lack of parks and 
playgrounds increase juvenile or adult 
delinquency. 

It is of course true that some racial! 
groups have much stronger resistance 
to particular maladies than other 
groups and that one stock may be able 
to maintain better health in the slums 
than another stock in somewhat better 
quarters. This, however, does not dis 
prove the effect of bad housing on 
health, as would be readily illustrated 
if the latter group were transplanted 
to the worse quarters. 

In spite of the many qualifications 
assumed in this paper, it does seem 
reasonable to assume that the condition 
of blight affecting large portions of our 
American cities constitutes an economik 
drain upon the city treasury, upon the 
taxpayers, upon the unfortunate citi 
zens who live in these areas, and upon 
many of the property holders within 
and adjoining the area. 


Relation of Assessments to Blight 


What causes the discrepancy between 
the price of land in blighted areas and 
the use to which it can be put? Prob- 
ably there are a number of contribut- 
ing factors, and over-assessment may be 
one of these factors. A more potent 
factor, I am inclined to believe, is over- 
zoning. If land is zoned for a higher 
use than is warranted by economic 
conditions, it is apt to become blighted. 
The assessor is likely to follow in the 
wake of the zoner, the subdivider and 
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owner, in valuing the property at 
ore than it is worth. 


Holding Out for High Prices 


[he primary difficulty of the slum 

id the blighted area is not high land 

rices per se. The most expensive 

ind in the country is probably at the 
ner of Broadway and Wall Street, 
vhere assessments run up to $30,000 
yer front-foot unit, and it is certainly 
jot blighted. The difficulty arises 
vhen land, or obsolescent construction 

m the land, is held for a long period 
for prices which are greater than justi- 
fied by the uses to which the property 

in appropriately be put. It is the 
discrepancy between the price which 
the owner demands and the amount 
which can be paid for any rational 
ind probable development that causes 
the blighted area. The actual land 
prices in blighted areas may happen to 
be either high or low, but in relation 
to potential proper uses of the land 
under existing circumstances they are 
uniformly high. It is probably mainly 
the owner’s hope of a future bonanza 
which keeps the land values inflated. 
The tendency of land prices to fall 
somewhat in these areas is offet by the 
fact that many owners cling desperately 
to their holdings in the hope that by 
some miracle they may eventually get 
back at least their original investment. 
Among these are numerous owners of 
small heavily mortgaged parcels who 
must hold out for high prices in order 
to have any equity left. 

A critical attitude toward the land 
speculator and a feeling of sympathy 
with the heavily mortgaged owner striv- 
ing to maintain his equity are, how- 
ever, beside the point. The main- 
tenance of these greatly inflated land 
values creates an unhealthy condition 
in the city and merely defers and pet 
haps intensifies the evil day of reck 
oning for the landowner himself. In- 
stead of being improved in an appro- 
priate manner, buildings are allowed to 
rot and are let out to the most econom 
ically helpless of the city’s inhabitants. 
Disease and crime fester and spread out 
from these sore centers, endangering 
the entire community and placing a 
heavy financial burden upon the tax- 
payers. . 

If the only appropriate uses for most 
of our blighted sections are for resi 
dential purposes and open spaces, then 
the only value which can logically be 
placed upon such land is that which 
will enable houses to be built within 
the price range of the groups who will 
want to live in that particular locality, 
or that which the city can afford to pay 
for open spaces. 

—Excerpts from an address before the an- 
nual conference of the Governmental Research 


Association, at Princeton, N. J., September 
4, 1941. 


Municipal Budgeting for Defense 


and Reconstruction 


ROMPT and effective cooperation 

between state and municipal au 
thorities in establishing sound and, as 
far as practicable, uniform fiscal prac 
tices for local governments, was urged 
by A. E. Buck, of the Institute of Pub 
lic Administration, before the Govern- 
mental Research Association's annual 
conference at Princeton, N. J., on Sep 
tember 5. 

“The industrial dislocation and 
rapid economic changes which will be 
brought about by the defense period 
would seem to make this step impera 
tive,” said Mr. Buck. “As for the 
local governments themselves, the old 
political tricks of short-changing and 
juggling the budget should be ruled 
out... . Nothing less than completely 
comprehensive budgeting should be 
permitted. The entire financial re 
quirements of all the agencies, activ- 
ities and undertakings of each local 
government should be embodied in one 
unified budget plan... . 


Financing Municipal Utilities 


“A real problem, which is coming 
more and more to the front in muni¢ 
ipal budgeting, is the financing of mu 
nicipally owned and operated utilities 
The requirements of these utilities are 
sometimes omitted from the operating 
budget of the city government; more 
often, however, they are included in 
gross figures mingled with the ordinary 
revenues and expenditures. From the 
standpoint of citizen information as 
well as proper budgeting of city util 
ities, both of these methods would ap 
pear to be equally unsatisfactory The 
main object in budgeting such utilities, 
it seems to me, is to ascertain if each 
one is self-supporting; that is, if it pro 
duces enough revenue from its earn 
ings to meet its operating costs, its debt 
service for acquisition or construction, 
and whatever reserves it may need. 
This may be most clearly shown when 
each utility has its total income and 
outgo requirements set up as a separate 
unit, indicating the resulting surplus 
or deficit at the end of the fiscal year 
By simply annexing this unit to the 
general budget of the municipality and 
thus carrying the resulting surplus o1 
deficit to the general budget summary, 
the financial picture is completed 
There can then be no doubt as to the 
effect of each utility's financing on the 
general budget, and this budget is not 
uselessly inflated with the gross figures 
involved in the utility’s operations. 


Flexible Control of Budget 


“The tendency toward special funds 
dedicated revenues, mill levies, and the 
like, which has recently been extended 
rather than curtailed in some parts of 
the country, has a hampering effect up 
on the preparation of a comprehensive 
budget. It is needless for me to tell 
you that earmarked moneys of one 
kind or another add greatly to the 
difhculties of budgeting in many cities 
and other local units In fact, so great 
are the difficulties in some local gov 
ernments that the budget often 
amounts to litthe more than a program 
for current expenditures financed out 
of the general fund, the receipts and 
expenditures of special funds being dis 
regarded The elimination of such 
funds, as far as practicable would 


greatly aid both in bud 


geting and in 
accounting, besides contributing tre 
mendously to the citizens’ undersatnd 


ing of local finances 


“Finally, the budget should be so 
constructed that it can be executed 
under flexible control methods which 
will permit each local government to 
meet the shock of unforeseen or 1 ipidly 
changing circumstances either in the 
revenue side or in the expenditure side 
of the budget. Unless this is done 
comprehensive budgeting is likely to 
fail as fragmentary budgeting has don 

“The adoption of these suggested 
budgetary reforms, it seems to me 
would do a great deal to sustain the 
fiscal stability of our local government 
which is the heart of our democrac: 
in the uncertain times that are imme 


diately ahead of us.” 


A Vital Democracy 


Il we are not prepared to 
meet whatever difficulties may 
arise in the post-delense period, 
we may successlully defend de- 
mocracy now and lose it then. 
A vital democrac y will master 
both tasks: an effective or- 
ganization for defense, as well 
as a successful transition to 
post-defense adjustment. To 
achieve this in a democratic 
way will mark the final vic- 
tory over totalitarian methods. 

D. 


—Quoted in State Covernment for 
September, 1941. 


( Pu I n ploy 
ment in the United States: 1941—With 
to State and Local 
Cc, , , pul hed by the Bureau 
of ti Ce ce page 110 of this ts 


be come 


OVERNMENT has 
America’s third largest industry 


J ons 


surpassed its payrolls 


by the entire metal products industry 
ind by the combined total of all whol 
sale and retail trade In the initial 
ti of its defense effort, in January 
14 the United States already had a 
total of more than million persons 


in kedera tale ind local government 


empl Vv. earning 5621,000,000 In Janu 


il mavroll of which state and local 

government personnel costs, including 
publi education comprise three-fifths 


of the total. Of the total, municipal 
governments accounted for the largest 
single portion of both employment and 
pay! IIs 

Northeastern and North Central re 


Cat 
state and local workers, southern and 


h account for one-third of all 


western state and local governments 
employing the other third. Average 
earnings pel employee were consider 
ably higher in the Northeast and in the 
West than in other parts of the nation. 
Next to the Federal Government, the 
greatest single employer of government 


personnel is the City of New York. 


Public payrolls have increased almost 
,O per cent since pre-depression 1929 
City payrolls in 1941 were 13 per cent 
higher than in 1929. The services de 
manded of American city governments 
cost inhabitants of urban communities 
$1.25 each in January, 1941, payroll 
expenditures About $1.02 of this 
amount was spent in wages and salaries 
paid to gene! il government employees, 
while the remaining 23 cents went to 
public-service enterprises. Per capita 
municipal payrolls varied widely in 
direct proportion to the size of the city, 
reflecting the expansion of the func- 
tions of municipal governments with 
increasing size Per capita municipal 
payrolls range from 23 cents in incor 
porated places under 1,000 population 
tO 92.53 In cities Over 1,000,000 popu- 
lation 

\n average monthly compensation 
of $105 was received by non-school em- 
ployees of state and local governments 
in January, 1941 City government 
employees received the highest average 
amount of $116 during January, but 
State employe es were close behind with 
an average of $114. Throughout 1940, 
state and local payrolls rose more rap 


idly than total employment. Average 


monthly earnings throughout 1940 and 
in January, 1941, were higher than at 
the beginning of 1940 In cities of 


ove! 100,000 population, average 


monthly earnings in January, 1941, 
were 7 per cent higher than in the pre 
ceding January; in cities of under 100 
ooo, they were 2 per cent higher. 

Police and fire protection, which to 
gether employ 27 per cent of all mu 
nicipal employees, are r latively minor 
functions of either states or counties. 
In municipalities, police and fire pro 
tection, public works, public service en 
Lerprises and general control (general 
administrative, legislative, and judi 
cial) are the most important functions 
of city government, calling for a total 
of 77 per cent of all city employees. 


America’s 314 million state and local 


employees comprise a large sector of 


the nation’s productive power, a sector 


e*e 

STEEL CONSTRUCTORS 
5 ligne American Institute of Steel Con 

struction, which represents go per cent 
of the fabricating capacity of the United 
States, has long been known for its annual 
awards for the most attractive steel bridges 
erected in the United States and for its 
annual competition open to engineering 
ind architectural students for the best 
design for a specific type of steel bridge. 
It has now established a new fundamental 
award which is reserved for special distinc- 
tion and will not necessarily be made 
periodically The Committee on Medals 
and Awards of the Institute is to make a 
survey at least once a year to determine 
whether, in the judgment of the Com 
mittee, persons are available for considera 
tion who through engineering and public 
service efforts have promoted the useful 
ness of steel in engineering and civic 
projects. 

The J. Lloyd Kimbrough gold medal, 
named for the founder of the Institute 
and its first President, holding office for 
seven years, was awarded on October 16, 
1941, to Robert Moses, Commissioner of 
Parks for New York City, for his dynamic 
expansion of the park systems of New 
York City and the solution of complicated 
trafic problems through the construction 


Government—A Big Industry 


which cannot be ignored in plann 
public policy. At a time when the 1 
tion’s resources of personnel are bei 
reviewed with the aim of putting th: 
to the best possible use for natio1 
defense it is especially pertinent 
analyze in detail the quantity and ty 
ot governmental personnel now ¢ 
ployed on the state and local levels 

Readjustments in duties and respo 
sibilities between the Federal, state an 
local levels of government have be¢ 
necessitated by the national emergenc 
and will undoubtedly be reflected i: 
changes in the relative proportions of 
the total amount of public payrolls ex 
pended by each level of government 
Current statistics on state and loca 
public employment constitute a neces 
sary barometer to reflect the vast 
changes already occurring in American 
vernment. 


Oo 


HONOR ROBERT MOSES 


of the great Triborough and Whitestone 
Bridges, numerous grade-crossing elimina 
tion projects, the Belt Parkway on Long 
Island, and numerous other civic projects 
The award was made at the annual con- 
vention of the American Institute of Steel 
Construction at White Sulphur Springs, Va. 
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Aid to Cities from FHA 


Continued from page 41 


» of newly paved streets. 
FHA prefers that telephone, elec- 
ic, and other wires be placed un- 
rground where practicable. In 
ses where they are above ground, 
prefers that pole lines be placed 
, easements reserved for public 
tility installations, along rear lot 
ines: not in front of the homes. 
\fuch remains to be done in secur- 
ing neat installations of pole lines 
in residential neighborhoods. 
Street lighting is required, usual- 
ly of the type installed in similar 
developments in that general area, 
at intervals decided upon in the be- 
ginning. 


Recreation and Transit 


Neighborhood parks and recrea- 
tion grounds are advocated. Fre- 
quently, FHA suggests changes in 
subdivision plans which allow for 
such areas without decreasing the 
number of salable lots. Generally, 
the subdivider is willing and 
anxious to donate the ground— 
sometimes fully improved. Too 
often, municipalities have no pro- 
vision for accepting these neighbor- 
hood open spaces, and unwieldy 
provisions have to be made to as- 
sure proper maintenance. 

In these days, public transporta- 
tion for new subdivisions usually 
consists of the addition or exten- 
sion of a bus line, either to the 
heart of the city or to a connecting 
through line. Frequently, bus ser- 
vice is inconvenient and_ over- 
crowded. This places an added bur- 
den on highways because of the 
growing use of private automobiles. 
FHA constantly urges better pub- 
lic transportation to relieve costly 
private means of transportation. 


Cooperation with Developers 


One reason why some new sub- 
divisions have received small wel- 
come from the municipal authori- 
ties is that these authorities fear a 
large outlay of municipal funds for 
services to these subdivisions, 


which may or may not eventually 
have enough tax-paying home own- 
ers to justify the expenditure. 

In the great majority of subdi- 
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Visions developed under the FHA 
program, the sponsor installs or 
makes arrangements for installa 
tion of streets and utilities. Their 
cost, naturally, is included in the 
price of the property eventually 
sold to the home owner. Only thos« 
streets which actually serve houses 
or provide necessary circulation ar¢ 
required. Under the FHA plan, 
the sponsor gets his money back 
when the deal is completed, since a 
financial institution holds the first 
mortgage, and there is no second 
or third mortgage. Thus he is able 
to meet the costs of these improve- 
ments within a short time after 
they are made—provided the sub 
division is a success. The home 
owner pays for his home in month- 
ly installments over a period of up 
to 20 and even 25, years, the install- 
ments including taxes and assess 


ol 


ments as well as principal, interest, 
hazard insurance, and FHA mort 
gage insurance 

Helping develop successful sub 
divisions is one of the major activi 


ties of the Federal Housing Ad 


ministration Its Land Planning 
Bulletin No. 1 bears the title, “Suc 
cessful Subdivisions.” This is on 


sale by the Superintendent of Docu 
ments, Washington, D. C., price 10 
cents. Further information to re 
sponsible persons will be furnished 
gladly by the Land Planning Di 
vision itself, or the land planning 
consultants in the FHA field offices 

Ihe land planning consultants 
also welcome opportunities to ad 
vise with municipal officials in mat 
ters of subdivision improvements 
and planning for the community in 
order to protect and enhance the 
great investments which have been 
and are being made in comfortable 
and convenient homes, in the en 
vironments of these homes, and in 
municipal services to these homes 


$8,000,000 Improvements Without Tax Rate Increase 


ESPITE defense priorities and 

other abnormalities of 1941, the 
citizens of Houston, Texas, approved 
on October 4, by a vote of more than 
two to one, a bond issue of improve 
ments totaling $8,470,000. It was the 
largest bond issue in the history of the 
city. The issue provides: $2,500,000 for 
sanitary sewers; $1,400,000 for storm 
sewers; $700,000 for permanent paving; 
$1,000,000 for flood control; $800,000 
for airport improvements; $300,000 for 
bituminous paving; $650,000 for a tu 
berculosis hospital; $600,000 for open- 
ing and widening of streets; $320,000 
for fire-alarm extensions; $100,000 for 
trafic control devices; and $100,000 for 
parks and recreation centers. 

There will be no increase in Hous- 
ton’s tax rate, as the city is retiring 
$2,000,000 or more annually in city 
bonds paying interest rates as high as 6 
per cent, and averaging more than 4 
per cent. Slightly larger amounts of 
new bonds with a lower interest rate— 
the bond market is now under 2 pet 
cent—can be issued each year without 
raising the tax rate of assessments 

Mayor C. A. Pickett is negotiating 
with officials at Washington for Fed- 
eral aid to augment funds from the 
sale of the bonds for a number of proj 
ects included in the issue. He has 
appointed a committee of 31 citizens 
which will advise with him and_ the 
City Council on the expenditure of 


bond funds. Priority has been given 
to the program for sanitary sewers, 
work on which has already started. In 
order to provide time for the proper 
financing of the bonds and for the 
“careful, efficient execution of the en 
tire improvement program,” it is 
planned to carry the schedule of work 
over a period of three years. 


47 New Police Cars 


[he Police Department of Houston 
has recently placed in service 47 new 
automobiles for patrol duty. This gives 
the Department a total of 82 auto 
mobiles as compared to the 55 in ser 
vice before the new equipment was 
received. 

Shortly after the mew cars were 
“broken in” and pronounced ready for 
the hard service demanded of a police 
cruising car, Police Chief Ray Ash 
worth announced a new policy of as 
signing one officer to a car, instead of 
two as formerly He said the plan 
would be tried out for a year and then 
permanently continued or abandoned 
Proponents of the one-man-to-a-ca} 
policy contend it permits a much 
larger and a more intensive spread of 
police protection in residential areas 

The new cars were purchased from 
a Houston Ford dealer on a bid of $30 
850, plus 20 old cars traded in 


SuRT RULt 
Statistician, Citv of Houston 
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Oklahoma City... 
The Birthplace of Parking Meters 


IKE a fond parent, Oklahoma City 
points with pride to the fact that it 
was on her busy streets that the first 
parking meters in the world were put 
into operation. 


It was here, in the heart of the South- 
west, that experiments were success- 
fully carried on which proved to be the 
cure for a ‘traffic headache” from which 
cities all over the nation were ailing. 


Home of Carl Magee, lawyer, editor 
and inventor of the first parking meter 
to be manufactured and installed, Ok- 
lahoma City can now look back and 


The Original CARL MAGEE METER .. . Licensed under Vehicular Parking, Ltd. 


Since July 16, 1935, parking 
meters have been in successful 
operation on the streets of 
Oklahoma City. The photo- 
graph at the left shows a few 
of the DUAL AUTOMATIC 
METERS which now line the 
curbs of this busy Southwest- 
ern city. 


see that her pioneering spirit has 
blazed a trail which others have fol- 
lowed. The results obtained in Okla- 
homa City have been so outstanding 
that parking meter installations have 
been made in more than 300 cities 
throughout the world. 


Today, in cities all over the United 
States and Canada, stand more than 
sixty thousand DUAL AUTOMATIC 
METERS as a monument to the man 
who invented them, and to the city 
whose officials had the courage and 
foresight to be the first to give them 
a trial. 


DUAL PARKING METER CO, 


Commerce Exchange Building 2 City, Oklahoma 


During November we hope you will remember to mention THe AMERICAN Crry. 
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Traffie Control and Facilitation 


Conducted by Publications Committee, Institute of Traflic Engineers, 60 John St.. New York 
harles G. Beckenbach, Chairman; Merwyn A. Kraft, Vice-Chairman; David M. Baldwin, Martin Bruening, Stephen Butterfield, Edgar F. 
opell, John B. Ecker, Fred W. Fisch, Theodore W. Forbes, Milton Harris, E. Emmett Kirwin, Foster M. Kunz, Walter Matthews, Henry 
W. Osborne, LS. Shattuck, Matthew Stelski, Frederick Tarbox 


Handling Special Events 


NE of the important duties of the 

Traffic Section, Engineering Di- 

vision of the Chicago Park Dis- 
trict, is to make arrangements for all 
special events whether a parade for the 
President of the United States, as shown 
above, or a tennis match. 


In advance of an event of major 
importance, the sponsor is called into 
conference and shown the facilities at 
his disposal. The Traffic Section is 
informed of the sponsor's needs and 
the problems he faces to make the event 
a success. Thus it is possible to assist 
the sponsor in his planning and to 
point out to him the wisdom of select- 
ing the best location for his event be- 
fore his plans have crystalized or re- 
ceived public notice and acceptance. 
This method also educates the sponsor 
in the advisability of consulting proper 
authorities before arranging final de- 
tails, setting dates, and releasing infor- 
mation to the press. 


When a tentative plan has been 
agreed on, a general meeting is called 
by the Traffic Section, which includes 
the Park District Chief of Police, the 
City Chief of Police, representatives of 
the various mass-transportation Carriers, 
the sponsor, and all other interested 


parties. The plan is discussed and the 
final draft is later put into bulletin 
form. ‘To accompany the bulletin, a 


map is prepared showing the area 
where the event is to be held, simple 
but ample directions for reaching the 
event by mass carriers, and the avail 
able parking space for motorists. The 
bulletins and maps are then mailed 
to all local newspapers, radio stations, 
transportation companies, the sponsors, 
and any other agencies. 

When arranging that special parade 
for the President, the Traffic Section 
first conferred with representatives of 
the city and park police, civic and pub 
lic officials, the mass carriers, and the 


By K. Jeuinek 
Traffic Engineer, 
Chicago Park District 


secret service and then outlined a line 
of march permitting President Roose 
velt to pass over roadways from which 
trafic could be readily detoured, and 
yet permitted the mass transportation 
carriers to operate is efhciently as 


possible. 


Parking Guards 


The parking guards shown in one of 
the photographs on the next page are 
receiving instructions in the procedures 
to be followed for controlling a typi il 
special event. For the safety and con 
venience of the public, a certain num 
ber of these guards are assigned to all 
special events, band concerts, pedes 
trian subways, passerelles, and all 
parking areas for public institutions 
\ Senior Guard is in charge of each 
ten guards, and one of their duties is 
to assist and control the motorists in 
parking their cars in the areas provided 
when a major special event is taking 
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es uses Harley-Davidsons exclusively, and takes full advantage of their effectiveness in all- 
around police work, through the combined use of 26 Harley-Davidson Motorcycles and Servi-Cars. 


The exceptional versatility of Servi-Cars makes them the most efficient vehicles for traffic control 


and regulation in congested downtown districts. 


Solo-mounted officers devote their effort to more 
effective patrols throughout vital industrial 
centers and residential areas — as well as at 
dangerous intersections, school crossings and 
on important streets and arterials. 


Phone your Harley-Davidson 
dealer to tell you why more 
than 3500 American cities and 
towns use Harley-Davidson 
Police Motorcycles. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


MOTOR COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


Y 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe AMERICAN Crry. 
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Upper left shows the parking guards who at special events in Chicago assist the public in parking and in unloading from mass carrier 
vehicles shown waiting at right; lower left shows Ford emergency patrol trucks used to spot and report icy pavements, fires, water leaks 


or traffic obstructions; at right is a truck of the patrol 


place. 

In addition to the training received 
in controlling the parking areas, the 
parking guards also receive instruc 
tions in special-event procedures, are 
advised as to the special arrangements 
made and the locations provided for 
official parking, the methods to be em- 
ployed during general public parking, 
the arrangements for parking, loading, 
and unloading of mass transportation 
carriers, and the special precautions to 
be observed for pedestrian control and 
safety. 

Before, during and after a parking 
lot is filled, the guards patrol that area 
to curtail vandalism and theft, and re- 
port fires. 

In keeping with the present safety 
movement to make a further reduction 
in the traffic toll, guards are also as- 
signed to pedestrian control. They set 
up temporary fences along major 
arteries, adjacent to locations where 
special events are being held, to chan- 
nelize pedestrian and vehicular move 
ments, a procedure which helps con 
siderably to reduce traffic accidents 
besides facilitating the movements of 
both pedestrian and vehicular traffic. 

During large special events, it is 
necessary to assign certain areas for 
parking mass-transportation carriers. 
Some of these carriers transport the 
general public to and from the event, 


and others are chartered by groups for 
exclusive use. Needless to say, it is 
necessary to have these buses conve 
niently located. Therefore, the parking 
guards assigned to that area require th 
buses to be parked most efficiently in 
the smallest space 

lo prevent confusion, it is neces 
sary to locate these chartered buses in 
another area distinct from that used 
by the buses provided for the general 
public. 

Parking guards are also assigned to 
various pedestrian passerelles and sub 
ways where the pedestrian volume wat 
rants such attention. ‘These guards 
assist in preventing the public from 
walking across heavily traveled road 
ways and thus help to prevent trafhe 
accidents. 


Buses Waiting 

Ihe photograph of the empty buses 
shows East 14th Boulevard during a 
special event at Soldier Field. This 
roadway, usually reserved for the park 
ing of mass-transportation carriers and 
closed to taxis and private automobiles, 
is directly adjacent to Soldier Field and 
was selected in order to inconvenience 
the riding public as little as possible 
and still permit the motoring public 
to continue on its way not subject to 
the congestion due to the time required 
for both loading and unloading mass 


which places lanterns where needed 


carriers. During a large event, such as 
the Tribune Music Festival, as many 
as 182 buses are parked on this road 
way. When required, arrangements are 
also made for the overflow parking ol 
buses on the adjacent roadways Be 
fore the event began, most of the 
buses shown were engaged in bringing 
the public to Soldier Field After an 
event is under way, additional buses 
are parked and held until the crowd 
of 100,000 surges out of Soldier Field 


in search of transportation 


Patrol Tracks 

Ihe four emergency trathe patrol 
trucks shown are used for two mayor 
purposes: (1) to patrol the boulevards 
drives and parks, both day and night, 
to watch for all unusual occurrences 
such as water leaks, fires, icy pave 
ments, and trafhe obstructions, and to 
report them at once for action by the 
park, city, public utility or others; 
2) to increase the driving and walk 
ing safety of the park motorist and 
pedestrian, by supervising the proper 
placing of signs, lanterns and barri 
cades at all construction work, emer 
gency jobs or temporary detours 

The Emergency Traffic Patrol dzily 
checks all permits for construction and 
maintenance work in the park areas, 


to be certain that the work is being 


installed according to specifications 
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(as expressed by traffic officers) 


*“Trolley coaches relieve congestion by en- 
couraging more people to use them instead of 
their private cars.” 

““By their own faster speeds, P. C. C. cars step 
up the movement of all vehicular traffic.” 
*“The new cars handle abnormal loads much 
more ejfectively than the old cars which they 
replaced.” 

*“Trolley coaches and new streetcars have 
called public attention to the industry's efforts 
to keep abreast of the times.” 

"Quick acceleration helps relieve traffic con- 
gestion, especially at busy downtown corners, 
and reduces time schedules.” 

““Very extensively used by shoppers and 
workers, and especially appreciated for lack 
of fumes and odors.” 


Westingh 


and you'll get some interes! 


_® the traffic man on your corner what he thinks of the 1 


streetcars and trolley coaches, 
answers. He’ll tell you, of course, that their quick get-away and hig 
speeds keep traffic moving faster. He'll show you how easier load 
and unloading cuts down time of stops, allows faster schedules. 
He'll agree with the general public in liking their quietness and « 
plete lack of odor. You'll find that he notices more shoppers « 
workers giving up their own cars to ride the public system. 4 
where there is abnormal traffic, such as at sporting events, mod: 
trolley coaches and streetcars handle the crowds with least trai 
congestion. 
All these advantages react to the benefit of the city by improy 
traffic conditions, permitting faster schedules, and by building ¢ 
will with the public. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPA\ 

EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


_ 
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special regulations, that the time 
lule is being observed, and that 
ark ordinances are not being vio- 
F In other words, the Emergency 
[rafic Patrol performs the all-impor- 

function of an intermediary be 
eween the Park District Police, the 
Traffic Section, the public utility com- 
panies, all permittees, and the park 
personnel performing work on Chicago 
Park District property. 

(he park area, covered by the traffic 
patrol, is divided into three sections, 
North, South and West. Each section 
is patrolled 24 hours a day by three 
eight-hour shifts: 8 A.M. to 4 P.M.; 
, P.M. to 12 M.; 12 M. to 8 A.M. 

[he patrolmen assigned to the 8 
A.M. to 4 P.M. shift, check the con- 
struction work on Chicago Park Dis- 
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trict property. They determine 
whether or not the ordinances are 
being complied with, and whether ot 
not the permittee is observing the rules 
and regulations required by his pet 
mit. By this method, all construction 
work is subject to a constant check, 
and the possibility of any unauthorized 
work is reduced to a minimum 

The patrolmen assigned to the other 
two shifts check all construction jobs 
see that all barricades are properly 
placed and all necessary lanterns pro 
vided and lighted; make certain that 
the detours are well marked; report 
stop-and-go lights that are out of order; 
arrange for the removal of snow and 
ice; report missing and damaged signs; 
spread sand and clean up débris after 
trafhe accidents; 


convoy equipment 


What the Abuse of the 
Privilege Costs New 


By Grover A. WuHacen 


T ALL the public hearings during 

the New York City gasoline and 
fuel oil survey, the one recommenda- 
tion repeatedly made by large and 
small consumers of gasoline was the 
elimination of the abuse of the park- 
ing privilege. 

The estimated conservation of gaso- 
line which would result from such ac- 
tion on the part of the city would run 
between 15 per cent and 25 per cent 
of the gasoline used in the city of New 
York. 

When it is remembered that within 
the city of New York there is sold 
annually to commercial and passenger 
vehicles over 750 million gallons of 
gasoline, it is not difficult to estimate 
the tremendous saving that would fol- 
low from the serious curtailment of the 
parking privilege in heavy-traffic areas 
of the city. 

\ssuming that the representatives of 
the fleet owners, taxicabs and buses were 
correct in their estimate of gasoline 
conservation of at least 10 per cent, the 
waste gasoline gallonage chargeable to 
this costly evil would amount to 75,- 
000,000 gallons per annum. I stress 
this point because no group or person 
appeared before me who did not state 
unequivocally that a large percentage 
of the gasoline waste could be saved if 
the city had the courage to seriously 
tackle the parking problem. 

The solution of the parking problem 
does not lie in police regulation. No 


one will challenge the statement that 
the automobile has become an integral 
part of the business and social life of 
our community. The mere issuing of 
police summonses to parking violators 
is not the answer. Many men and 
women in the course of their daily 
business are compelled to use passen- 
ger cars and occupy curb space because 
there is no other place to put their 
cars. 

During the past 20 years the city of 
New York has attempted to deal with 
this problem by police regulation, Dur- 
ing the last year 429,536 summons were 
issued for abuse of the parking priv 
ilege. Of this amount 381,176 were 
found guilty of illegal parking and 
fined. The fines imposed ranged from 
$2 to $10 each, and the total amounted 
to nearly $1,000,000. 

There are approximately 1,000,000 
motor vehicles registered in the five 
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check all 


see that barricades 


over the boulevard system 


special events, and 


signs, and lanterns are properly placed 


at each event and later removed 


Lantern Patrol 


The truckload of lanterns is used by 
the lantern patrol for the purpose ot 
placing lanterns or bombs at all tempo 
rary or permanent barricades through 
out the Park District. All roadway 
barricades used for construction activi 
ties, special events, or emergency work 
must be lighted each night until the 
barricades are removed. Every morn 
ing, shortly after daylight, these lan 
terns are picked up and returned to 
the Traffic Section shops to be cleaned 
refilled, and made ready tor service. 


Parking 
York 


boroughs of the city of New York. It 
is safe to sav that at least anothe qual 
ter of a million daily enter the limits of 
the city from metropolitan areas im 
mediately adjacent to the municipality, 
so that the Police Department is con 
fronted not only with the task of direct 
ing the flow of traffic through our high 
ways of 1,250,000 motor vehicles which 
daily use our streets with as little incon 
venience to the public as possible, but 
the Police Department is also charged 
with the duty of preventing any abuss 
of the parking privilege The latter 
duty requires too many officers for a 
fruitless and impossible undertaking 
In the last fourteen years six official 
reports have been made to the city on 
this subject, all reaching the same con 
clusion: with no action by the city on 


the recomme ndations. 


From “City of New York Gasoline and 
submitted to the Mayor 


Fuel Oil Surveys 
September 25, 1941 


Meters End Parking 
Grief 366 Cities 


By JACK TURCOTT. 
More than a decade ago, a militant southwestern editor, 


This head is from page 2 of the New York Dairy News of October 24, 1941 
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Detroit, Refractors and Your Own Residential Streets 


Nn extraordinary thing has happened in Detroit, 

Michigan . . . Today its name stands high 
among those cities that have made the greatest 
advances in street lighting technique. Yet it was 
not so long ago that Detroit introduced the use of 
“death curves” to measure mortality in terms of 


street lighting effectiveness. 


Because of its‘geographic location and un- 
paralleled industrial conditions, Detroit has an 
acute traffic and street safety problem. A map 
would show, roughly, three important arcs about 
the hub of the city. The inner circle represents 
the sky-scraper business section. The second arc 
indicates the residential districts. In the outer arc 


are located hundreds of defense factories. 


Thousands upon thousands of defense work- 
ers, traveling to and from these plants swell a 
constant flow of “through” traffic on the heavily 
burdened thoroughfares that radiate through the 
residential areas. The problem of lighting Detroit 
streets to make them safe as well as to keep traffic 
moving was a difficult one — made more critical 
by the fact that the solution had to come within 


the limits of reasonable operating economy. 


A solution to this residential street lighting 
problem was found by Mr. Louis J. Schrenk, 
Superintendent, and the engineers of Detroit's 
Public Lighting Commission. They employed 
the flexibility and all-round adaptability of the 
Holophane Refractor to develop a new “2-WAY” 


luminaire which offers these advantages: 


(1) Permits luminaire spacings of 300 feet. 


(2) Provides a bright pavement surface for clear 


silhouette vision even at this wide spacing. 


A True Story 


(3) Emits light at approximately equal intensitie 
from the entire surface of the refractor i; 
directions along the street which counteract: 


surface brightness and improves appearance. 


(4) Provides remarkable shielding for houses on 
both sides of the street. 


(5) A modification of this luminaire when placed 
at intersections delivers twice as much light 
flux along the “residential traffic flow streets” 


as along the quieter cross “feeder” streets. 


(6) Produces more useful, effective light distri- 
bution for visibility at lower annual cost in 


economical operation and servicing. 


This latest Holophane contribution to street 
lighting progress takes on added meaning when 
you investigate how the same results can be ob- 
tained for your own locality. Space here permits 
us only to touch on the facts, but if you will write 
we will send you more details of the Detroit 
Story. It makes exciting reading and will help 
you to save lives and dollars in your own city. 


Address Street Lighting Department, Holophane 


Company, Inc., Newark, Ohio. 


DETROIT 


and 


Vicinity 


HOLOPHANE COMPANY, INC., 342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


During November we hope you will remember to mention THe AMERICAN Cry. 
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Outdoor Lighting 
Streets —Highways—Floodlighting 
What Makes East Providence 
Floodlishting Exceptional 


illuminates the playing field 

+ with more light and far better 
yplication than the lighting of the 
rage living room is one of the out- 
nding features of the modern high 
shool football stadium recently built 

East Providence, R. I., population 
42,000. 

Known as the Pierce Memorial Sta 
dium, and with a seating capacity of 
~Soo0, the field is floodlighted by a 
three phase, four-wire system, whose 64 


-oo-watt units (32 on either side ot 


stadium) provide nearly 10 times 
more light (12 footcandles in the 
center of the field and 2g0 footcandles 
on the sidelines) than on most other 
school fields. Yet the average cost for 
ectrical energy per game is only 
about 510. 

The floodlights are enclosed 
degree Crouse Hinds M. U. A. type, 
operated at 10 per cent over voltage, 
increasing the light output 35 per cent. 
In clusters of eight, the units are fast- 
ened atop 60-foot Union Metal Mono- 
tube poles, four of which are located 
in back of the stands at the top of each 


Pierce Memorial Stadium in East Providence, R. I., is lighted by 64 1,500-watt floodlights which cut off the light at the sidelines; 


in 18,000 pounds of cement and further 
supported by four 134 x 5-inch anchor 
rods tied into structural steel rods in 
the lower portion of the base. 

All outside wiring is weatherproof, 
with protected junction boxes and no 
less than {7,000 leet of Parkways cable. 
with rubber-sheathed cable with hawse1 


outer braid for vertical cables inside 


four-wire ind the rest four-wire 2 0 
Junction boxes are located in cement 
shelves at the base of each floodlight 
pole. Filled with General Cable Ozit 
B insulating compound, they are cus 
tom-built containers 18 x 14 xX &-inch 
with removable covers 

Underground cables are bonded at 
the junction boxes, and from ther 
three No. 6 rubber-covered wires are 
led through a 114-inch conduit up the 
pole to the floodlight units mS 
further safeguard to cables entering 
the splicing boxes, Crouse Hinds C. G 
Y. connections are used with 45-degree 
elbows. 

Outside, instead of ordinary rubber 
covered wirt in exposed places \na 
conda Duracord was used on all lamps 
to eliminate possibility of harmful sun 
action All units are spliced perma 
nently into fittings on the poles, with 
special plates to cover the openings 
when demountable equipment is_ re 
moved for the winter 

Lighting the grandstands are tow 
single 1,500-watt units, located on poles 


at each end of the stands on either side 


wed 


electric score board in distance; and above are the clusters of 8 lights on 60-foot poles at the top of the grandstand, which provide 20 foot 


candles at the center of the field, graduating evenly to 12 footcandles at the sidelines 


FLOODLIGHTING system that sid of th fl | DO ) 
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SLATER Lamps light the way to 
greater savings, as well as to greater 
highway safety. Many cities have 
effected considerable savings on main- 
tenance by changing to SLATER 
Lamps. New York City now uses 
them exclusively for street lighting, 
trafic lights, fire alarms, one-way 
arrows, etc. 
Write Dept. CS for further details. 


SLATER ELEcTRIC & 
Mec. Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Street Lighting Lamps 
728 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, New York 


STOP the SPEEDER! 


with the 
WELSBACH TRAFFIC ANALYST 

ALL TRAFFIC PROBLEMS SIMPLY AND 
ACCURATELY DETERMINED ..... 
The Traflic-Analyst is a compact, battery-operated, portable instrument, scientifically designed to 
check whether pleasure cars and trucks are exceeding any predetermined speed at any given place 
on the street or highway. A flashing light notifies officer of all violators. It automatically counts 
every car in a single direction. Any police officer can set up the Traffic-Analyst for operation 
in a few minutes. Reasonable in cost and guaranteed to do the job! 

Write for detailed information and price. 


WELSBACH 


TRAFFIC SIGNAL CO. 


122 South Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Do you mention THe AMERICAN Crty? Please do. 
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held. Three 1,000-watt units on 
ate poles illuminate the parking 
All lights, both field floodlights 
iuxiliaries, are controlled from an 
rground switchboard in a vault 
h also houses 3-kva_ transformers 
5-per-cent voltage taps. 
estinghouse no-fuse circuit break- 
preclude possible light failure dur- 
a game. There are four main 
kers, one on either side of the 
field for each row of floodlights and 
for the grandstand auxiliary sys 
In addition, on each floodlight 
pole, there is a weatherproof eight- 
uit breaker, one for each lamp. To 
ird against electrical storms, 8-foot 
yund rods are driven on equal spac- 
throughout the underground cable 


Texas Highways 
in the Dark 


In the July, 1941, issue of your mag- 
zine we notice that you have repro- 
duced the cover of the Texas Highway 
Department's 1940 Texas Highway 
Accident Facts, together with an article 
with reference to traffic accidents. In 
this article you state that in reporting 
accident facts it would be a good idea 
to break accidents down into the time 
of day or night they have occurred. 

The Accident Records Section of the 
Texas Department of Public Safety 
was designated by the 44th Texas Legis- 
lature in 1935 to compile all statistics 
concerning ‘Texas motor-vehicle acci- 
dents, their causes, etc. This Depart- 
ment for several years has been releas- 
ing annual reports covering all Texas 
accidents, and we are attaching a copy 
of our 1940 report. We refer you to 
pages 18-19, which read as below and 
present the accompanying chart. 

“Traffic is considerably lighter dur- 
ing the hours of darkness than during 
daylight hours, yet 52.48 per cent ol 


DAWN 
2.02% 


DAYLIGHT 


FATAL ACCIDENTS 
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installation 

The 24 x 12-foot score board gives a 
running account of the game in lighted 
figures 15 inches tall with a 214-inch 
face. The board itself is illuminated 
by 20 100-watt reflector lamps, and th 
numerals are formed by means of 24 
go-watt orange-tinted lamps, each en 
closed in brass tubing The score 
board, designed by Anthony J]. Sulli 
van, instructor of applied electricity 
in the East Providence High School, 
operates on 110 volts and consumes 
5 kw. It includes a “clock” run by a 
14-horse motor and operated by a 
timer with a stop-watch. 

Actual construction of the stadium 
and installation of the lighting system 
was carried out with WPA labor se 


fatal accidents in 1940 occurred at 
night. 

“Most deadly half-hour of the day 
is the short twilight period, when visi 
bility is reduced through decrease in 
natural light and failure of headlights 
to penetrate the illusory shadows, 

“Darkness reduces visibility to the 
distance pentrated by headlight beams, 
but many drivers fail to compensate 
for this hazard and continue to drive at 
daylight speeds after nightfall. Pedes- 
trians also contribute to the night-time 
death toll by their failure to realize 
how difficult it frequently is for drivers 
to see them, especially when they are 
dressed in dark clothing.” 

Roy L. Wapr, 


Statistician, Accident Records Section, 
Driver's License Division 


Modern Luminaires 
Quickly Available 


RECOGNIZING THE EssenTIAL CHARAC- 
TER OF MoperRN STREET LiGutinG, the 
manufacturers have not been spending 
their time in praying for a lifting of 


DUSK 
4.29% 


DAYLIGHT 
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cause of the popularity of nig! 


ball at other lighted stadiums in Rhode 
Island special effort was made to pro 
vide outstanding illumination at the 
Fast Providence field. The installation 
was designed by Horace T. Smith, 
Superintendent of the East Providence 
Fire Alarm Division, in cooperation 
with E. J]. Broderick, Lighting Engi 
necr for the Narragansett Electric 
Company. 

So complete was the final result that 
the white ball with black markings 
symbol of night play under floodlights 
has been dispensed with on numerous 
occasions, because high punts and long 
passes with the regulation brown pig 
skin are just as visible to players and 


spectators as in daylight 


prioriuies and a return to a normal 


supply of metals, but have proceeded 
with any re-designing and re-tooling 
necessary tO maintaining an uninte! 


rupted supply of modern luminaires 


Where your new street -lightin 
plans can be related to defense 
mecasures standard luminaires with 
aluminum canopies and reflectors will 
be furnished on submission of a spe 
cific priority document carrying a Fed 
eral project number, the manufactur 
er’s name, the class of priority, and 
[his 1S pho 


tostated by the manufacturer, and th 


photostat copy is sent to the supplier 


the material designated 


who ships promptly 


Where your street-lighting plans are 
not related to the defense effort, lu 
minaires with cast-iron canopies and 
mirror-glass reflectors (or prismatic 
glass reflectors) in steel housing may be 
furnished. These new luminaires are 
equal in all illuminating values to 
those using aluminum, and their 
weight is only half of that of the old 
style arc lamps which served so long 


and so well. 


DAYLIGHT | 
53.87% | 


2 81% 


NON-FATAL ACCIDENTS 


Percentages of Texas Highway Accidents Which Happen in Daylight, Dusk and Darkness 


DAWN DAWN DAWN 
2.32% 1.62% 0.98% 

\ \ 
DAYLIGHT | DARKNESS 
37 30% 40.91% 849 70% | 42.34% 
43% \ j 
"DUSK va 
323% 


There are many sound reasons why progressive 
American communities are modernizing their street 
lighting systems. Business men demand a new White 
Way for the prestige (and for the shopping crowds; 
good lighting brings to a business street. Thinking 
citizens organize to obtain the improved visibility 
that assures greater safety for driver and pedes- 
trian. Civic leaders want the distinctive appear- 


ance that makes streets more pleasing to the eye. 


It is significant that the percentage of these 
progressive communities choosing L-M Street Light- 
ing Equipment grows larger each year. More 
and more, both the municipal executive and the 
utility engineer are finding that the complete L-M 
line of “Everything You Need For Every Type Of 
Outdoor Lighting”, meets every community's 


requirements, and fits every community’s budget. 


FOR. | 
orn SAFETY APPEARAN 
LM pusiness street LIGHTING N 
| LM gESIDENTIAL STREET LIGHTING 
: 
a 
Lm BRIDGE LIGHTING 
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yew Luminaire 

‘ses Prismatic Glass 

\ GLAss Prism REFLECTOR protected 

y a steel housing, in place of a metallic 

flector in the new L. M. Prismalite lu- 
iinaire, reflects the light onto the street 
n the most useful directions, with 
ese advantages: 

The design of the prismatic glass re- 
flector produces the high, effective light 
yutput of a modern, concealed-light- 
source luminaire. 


Modern L-M Luminaire 


Glass, as an inert material impervi- 
ous to atmospheric conditions, prov ides 
permanent high-reflecting efficiency. 

Easily removed from the housing, the 
glass reflector simplifies cleaning and 
replacement. 

In outward appearance the Prisma- 
lite is substantially the same as the 
Spherolite luminaire of the Line Mate- 
rial Co., and may be had with the same 
variety of hoods which meet all mount- 
ing conditions, the same sockets and 
receptacles, the same choice of enclos- 
ing glassware. It is available for sym- 
metric, C-sym-etric, or 4-way light dis- 
tribution with lamps up to and includ- 
ing 500 watts or 10,000 lumens. 
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Main highways of Reno; At top, east-west with new lights on one side and a transconti 


nental telephone line on the other; immediately above, north-south in a residential 


section with new lights stag 


vere d 


Biggest Little City Brightest Too? 


RENO, Nev., the “Biggest Little City 
in the World,” has relighted U. S. 40 
and 395, the main east-west and north 
south routes through the mountain 
metropolis. The old pendant units 
with bare lamps have been replaced by 


300 Westinghouse luminaires housing 
j.000-lumen lamps 25 feet above thy 
pavement on Union Metal poles spaced 
150 feet apart. Engineers of the Sierra 
Pacific Power Company made the in 


stallation. 


For data from 1,036 cities collected in 1941, see Tue Muwnicieat Inpex 
for 1941-42, pages 435-447 


ror Street Licgurine 


San Rafael. Calil.. Now Li shts Its Pavements 
g 


Two Views or Fourtu STREET, 
SAN RAFAEL, Catir., show lighting with 
the old 5-light clusters of 50-watt 
lamps and with the new 6,000-lumen 
20-ampere Westinghouse — luminaires 


mounted 23 feet above street level 


Spacing in both systems was 118 feet 
but the old units were opposite each 
other, while the tall new units are 


Stagye red 


Pedestrians who are clearly distinguishable (left view) several blocks away from oncoming automobiles on Fourth Street, San Rafael, 


Calif., may contrast their greater safety with the remembered conditions shown in the right-hand view 
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Motor Vehicle Deaths 


39.000 


a, 


37.000 


36,000 


32.000F 


TOTAL, 1939 


LIGHTING 


| 


INSTALLED 
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Adequate Lighting Can Reduce Night Traffic Accidents — 
Save Valuable Man-hours for Your Defense Industries 


F YOURS is an average city, automobile and pedestrian accidents are 

skyrocketing, which delays the defense program. Defense activities, 

directly as well as indirectly, are responsible for a large part of the current 
traffic-death increase. 

But forward-looking cities are not accepting this excuse for a steadily 
growing traffic toll. They are stepping up their normal accident-prevention 
program to include more adequate lighting. There’s logic to this approach, 
because in cities throughout the United States modern traffic-safety lighting 
has worked wonders. In New Jersey its record for removing the hazards that 
cause night accidents won national recognition. On ten miles of Hartford 
streets, night deaths were reduced from 27 to 1—26 lives saved in three years 
by adequate lighting. Los Angeles, because of its exceptionally high ratio of 
motor vehicles to population, has a very difficult traffic problem. Analysis 
of accident records there showed that a high percentage of the accidents 
occurred during darkness at intersections. So sodium lighting was installed 
at the important intersections, and injuries and fatalities have been reduced 
as much as 90 per cent. 

Why not put ‘‘brakes”’ on the skyrocketing traffic toll in your city? Lighting 
specialists in our nearest office will be glad to discuss modern lighting with 
you and tell you how and where you can use it most profitably. General 
Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ELECTRIC 


NEW JERSEY * 


LIGHTING 
INSTALLED 


HARTFORD 


| LIGHTING 
INSTALLED 
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F orward 
Reported by Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 


Vew Civic Center 


Includes Remodeled 
School Building 


San MATEO, Cautir.—A city hall was 
iilt here in 1914 when the city num- 
red only 5,000 people. By 1940, the 
ypulation had increased to 19,500, and 
e city hall became so crowded that 
eficiency of all employees was. seri- 
ously hampered. In one small room 
n the second floor, for example, the 
ngineering, building, and streets de 
partments were housed. Moreover, the 
building was located across from the 
railroad station on a busy street, where 
the noise of the trains, street cars, and 
other street traffic made it difficult to 
hear and to concentrate on work. Park- 
ing was limited, and many complaints 
were received from citizens who had 
no place to put their cars when they 
had business to transact at city hall. 
The voters approved a bond issue 
proposed by the City Council, for 
funds for a civic center site, and with 
the funds the city purchased a gram 
mar-school property located on the 
northerly edge of the central business 
district, containing about 214 acres of 
land. The school, despite its excel- 
lent construction, was about to be 
abandoned because, owing to its loca 
tion, it did not meet with the School 
Department's future program. It was 
of ideal arrangement for conversion 
into offices, and was remodeled as the 
City Hall, with separate offices for each 
department, vaults for storing records, 
and room for possible future growth. 
\ new fireproof building was con- 


San Mateo’s Civic Center: 


California, 
Here You Are! 


Municipal officials of Cali- 
ornia not only do interesting 
things, but like to tell about 
them. In the second respect 
more than in the first do West- 
Coast cities differ from lor- 
ward-looking communities to 
the eastward. 

For the last several months 
this Forward Steps department 
has received about twice as 
many items from California 
cities as from those of any 
other single state in the Union. 
After rejecting the occasional 
item whose chief function 
seems to be publicity, there is 
a residue large enough to oc- 
cupy this entire section of the 
present issue. 

How about the other 47 
states giving California some 
competition? Maybe another 
state or two will win similar 
distinction in future issues. 


in the Center, the ! 


structed for the Fire Department, of 
the same California mission architec 
ture as that of the new City Hall \ 
fountain from the Golden Gate Inte 
national Exposition, made of tile im- 
ported from Spain, and copied from 
an old fountain in Spain, was moved 
to the courtyard of the civic center. 
The buildings, upon completion, were 


inspected DY several hundred 
who came to the dedication 
ihe project, including plans for a 


new police station, was submitted to 
the Public Works Administration with 


request for a grant of about $70,000 
to assist in the construction costs. Be 
cause its available funds for public 


buildings had been entirely allocated 
PWA was unable to approve the proj 
ect, and therefore the city had to pro 
ceed with its own funds Plans for 
building the police station now wert 
discontinued, but it will be eventually 
placed across the square from, and to 


match, the fire-house 


Phe city has invested $223,780.96 
Acquisition of property $100.000.00 
Alterations for city office 
Fire station 24 
Architect fees 7.0 
Improvement Ellsworth Avenue 21,451.71 
Walks, grading, landscaping { 7h 
Furniture, blinds, drap et 679.94 
Miscellancous 


Congratulations for their efforts in 
getting the civic center are given to 
City Councilmen Edward 1! Keller 
Davis Kirk, Martin A. Poss, and David 
McCullough; and especially to Mayor 
Frank P. Simmen 


W. SOULT 
Citv Manager 


Municipal Executives 
Breakfast Club 


Lone Beacu, Cai \ progressive 
organization which has been function 
ing for more than a year and a half, the 


“Municipal 


Executives 


New City Hall Remodeled from a School Building; to the Left, the New Fire-House 
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UNION METAL MANUFACTURING 


THE AMERICAN ( 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 


bie growth of The Union Metal Manufacturing Company and 
that of modern street lighting parallel each other closely. Soon 
after its organization in 1906, this company developed the first orna- 
mental stee/ street lighting standard. It was a revolutionary product 
offering many practical advantages but its use was limited because 
communities in general knew little of the benefits of street lighting. 


From that day to this, Union Metal has preached and promoted 
the cause of modern street lighting. Today it is an accepted municipal 
service which is credited with saving thousands of lives yearly, pro- 
moting law and order, creating new business, and contributing to 
better community life in general ‘‘after sundown.”’ And by the same 
token, there are more Union Metal stee/ standards in use today than 
any other ornamental type. 

Believing that the next 35 years will see even greater advancement 
in street lighting practice, we pledge that in the future, as in the past, 
Union Metal will ‘‘set the standard”’ for the newest in design and 


the best in construction. 


CO. - Canton, Ohio 


Why not remember to mention THe American Crry? 


ry 
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lub,” is composed of department and 
livision heads of the city, who meet at 
yreakfast the first Friday of each 
nonth. Its purpose is to promote 
etter relations between the public 
nd city officials and employees, and 
iso efficiency and economy in the ad- 
ministration of city affairs, and to dis- 
cuss problems involved in the ad- 
vancement of the interests of the pub- 
lic as a whole. 

Officers are elected yearly, in Janu- 
ary. The first president, Miss Cleora 
Brooks, Assistant City Manager, has 
been reelected to hold ofhce for the 
present term. The nominal amount of 
Sz a year has been designated for dues. 
Under the direction of a Program 
Chairman, the various departments, in- 
cluding the Fire, Police, Airport and 
Harbor Departments, conduct pro- 
grams, which are alternated with out- 
side speakers of interest. 

From the enthusiasm stimulated by 
this club, the “Junior Municipal Exec- 


utives” organization was formed, com- 
posed of secretaries to department and 
division heads of the city. 
CARL R. ERICKSON, 
City Manager. 


Small City Pioneers 
in Public Housing 


Uptanp, Cauir.—This is the first 
small city in the West to initiate a pub- 
lic housing program. A beautiful little 
community (population 6,316) at the 
foot of the Sierra Madre Mountains, in 
one of the major citrus-growing  sec- 
tions of the country, its slums and 
blighted sore spots are being removed 
to make way for new homes. Other 
nearby small cities are already follow- 
ing the pioneer enterprise of Upland. 

Under loan contract with the United 
States Housing Authority for $434,000, 
the Housing Authority of the city of 
Upland expected to start construction 
shortly after bid opening in October 
on 125 new dwelling units in three 
projects. Two projects of 50 units each 
will be built inside the city limits; the 
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third, of 25 units, will be erected at 
Guasti, an unincorporated community 
within five miles of the city, which is 
under the local housing authority's 
jurisdiction. In Upland, Campus 
Plaza will be built on a 5-acre slum 
clearance site, where 40 shacks, such as 
those shown, are to be eliminated. The 
other two projects will be built on 
vacant land: “Los Olivos,’ Upland 
project, on a 15-acre site; Guasti pro 
ject, Vineyard Village, on an 8-acre 
site. Conforming to the existing pat 
tern of small-town living in southern 
California, the houses, some twin and 


some detached dwellings, will be one 
story high. 


105 


Armand Monaco Los Ang les and 
J. Dewey Harnish, Ontario, Calif., are 
the architects of the project Robert 
Storms, Los Angeles, the mechanical 
engineer; C. C. Conger, Pomona, the 
site engineer; Douglas Black, Clare 
mont, the landscape architect ind 
QM. S. Roen, the executive director 


All three projects are located adja 
cent to or within a block of schools 
In fact, it was the contrast of the beau 
tiful new schools near the “‘shack-cov 
ered” site of the Campus Plaza project 
that finally forced a public recognition 
of the need for housing. “Twenty vears 
ago an attempt was made to get rid of 


this slum area Private capital 


pro 
posed to purchase the properties, but 
lacking the right of eminent domain 
and because of the unreasonable prices 
asked for property by owners, the plan 


failed 


The schools further determined the 
plan of the projects. Excellent facil 
ities for recreation and community ac 
tivities are provided in the two new 
schools near Campus Plaza, and there 
fore there is no necessity to build a 
community building on this project 
On the other hand, the 40-year-old 
school near the site of Los Olivos 
does not even offer an assembly room 
\ community building of approx 
imately 1,000 square feet is planned 
for this project, to be used by the gre 
garious Mexican racial group which 
will occupy most of the dwellings of 
Los Olivos Because the cost of this 
area is so low, five acres will be reserved 
as a park site. Obviously, the Upland 
Housing Authority does not believe 
that its obligation ends with providing 
shelter. 

The housing survey, necessary pre 
liminary step to obtaining a Federa 
loan, was conducted with volunteer 
help. Twenty women, representing 
various civic groups, enumerated 800 
substandard dwelling units in the city 
The project proved to be an educa 
tional MOVE which broadened the base 
of housing, and increased knowledge of 


its need 


Forty shacks like those shown above are being demolished in Upland, Calif., to make way r the Campus Plaza Housing Project, shown 
in the drawing to the left. Los Olivos Project, drawing to the right, will occupy a 15-acre vacant site See view on next page.) 
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Centrifugally or Pit Cast Pipe for 


water works, gas, sewerage, 


drainage and industrial services. 


Lithographed on stone by Edward ‘.' 


New uses for cast iron pipe developed by the present emergency emphasize (’ 


value of resourceful foundry equipment as well as skill and experience int! 


design of pipe and fittings. National Defense has first call, of course, on the agg 


ast iron 


PIPE 


gate facilities of our four large foundries, our laboratories and the forty yea" 


experience of our technical staff. The great majority of our large producti 


continues to be required for direct and indirect National defense constructi 


INITED STATES PIPE & FOUNDRY CO., General Offices, Burlington, ».| 
Plants and Sales Offices throughout the U. S. A. 
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The survey proved in figures that 
pland, like many small towns, 
ether they like it or not, has slums 
thin its boundaries. Although shack- 
ywns are not as dramatic as big city 
nements, the hazard to health is as 
reat. In fact, San Bernardino County, 
n which Upland is located, has an 
xceptionally high tuberculosis death 
ate and overcrowding of families of 
ight or ten persons in two- and three 
oom shacks is an important factor in 
the appalling spread of the disease. 
ESTHER BLACK, 


Recording Secretary, 
Upland Housing Authority. 


Salary Cuts Restored 
and Taxes Reduced 


PASADENA, — Pasadena, like 
many other cities, has been compelled 
to adopt the policy of economy and at 
the same time maintain a high stand- 
ard of municipal service in all depart- 
ments. Since the charter provides that 
the tax rate cannot be increased above 
$1.00, it has been necessary to look to 
more efficient methods in city opera- 
tion for increased revenue. 

In 1930, Pasadena had on its payroll 
go4 general city employees, exclusive 
of those employed by the light, power 
and water utilities. By June 1, 1934, 
the number had dropped to 748; by 
April, 1937, to 727. This was a reduc- 
tion of 177 general city employees, 


amounting to a reduction in payroll of 
$350,000 a year. The population dur- 
ing this period increased 5 per cent. 
Since 1937, the number of general city 
employees has increased to 780 regular 
employees, 27 of whom operate the 
community dance, which the city has 
taken over and which is, in fact, more 
than self-sustaining. In addition to 
general city employees, Pasadena em- 
ploys 340 persons in its light, power 
and water utility departments, who are 
paid from the funds of these depart- 
ments. 

Pasadena has reduced the assessed 
valuation of all real and personal prop- 
erty from the maximum of $187,000,- 
000 to $128,000,000, in round figures, 
and at the same time reduced its tax 
levy from $2,308,842 to $1,569,458, dur- 
ing the period under consideration. In 
spite of this tremendous loss of rev- 
enue, the city has managed to restore 
fire and police salaries, which had been 
reduced g0 per cent, and to raise all 
city employees’ salaries to approx 
imately what they were. At the same 
time the city furnished sufficient funds 
to carry on WPA projects in the 
amount of $1,130,826, the city’s con- 
tribution being $488,719. 

The city increased its revenue to 
some extent by requiring the telephone 
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Aerial map showing location in Upland, Calif., 
Upland (Cal 9-2) above, Los Olivos 


of the two new 50-unit housing projects 


Cal 9-1) belou See also drawings on 


pre Ce ding page 


company to increase its former appro 
priation for the use of streets, to 3 pet 
cent of gross receipts, and by requiring 
the gas company, when its franchise ex- 
pired before renewal, to agree to ap 
propriate 2 per cent of its gross re 
ceipts for the same purpose. The city 
also obtains approximately $18,000 a 
year from the State Board of Equaliza 
tion, for liquors sold in Pasadena. 
And it is receiving a share of gasoline 
tax funds that it did not formerly 1 
ceive, for carrying out street improve 


ments, 

Ihe voters approved a measure fo1 
transferring 8 per cent of the gross 
receipts of the electric utility to the 
payment of bond interest and redemp 
tion of general city bonds, thus obvi 
ating a general tax for this purpose, of 
5130,000 a year. The policy of paying 
as-we-go was adopted, and instead of 
borrowing as some communities have, 
Pasadena has reduced its bonded in 
debtedness by $2,105,863. This, of 
course, effected a large saving to the 


taxpayers. 


Board of Directors and City 


Manager 


The fact that the municipal organ 
ization of the city has been modeled 
after the most successful type of private 
corporation organization, with highly 
centralized administrative control 
through the City Manager, and even 
the use of the name of Board of Dire« 
tors for its legislative body, has created 


confidence in the efficient and econom 


ical business administration of the city 
This has made it possible to develop a 
conservative financial policy which has 
resulted in not over-estimating res 
enues and, with high personnei moral 
has encouraged and inspired the de 
partments to operate economically as 
well as efficiently. As evidence of this 
type of operation, the unencumbered 
balances in the General Fund appro 
priations, at the close of the fiscal year 
1939-40, amounted to $52,044, whereas 
for the fiscal year 1940-41, the unen 
cumbered appropriation balances 
amounted to $48,059 These savings 
have resulted in the application of the 
available cash balance to the financing 


of the succeeding fiscal vear. 


The city has adopted a Positive pol 
icy of assisting the property owner to 
pay delinquent taxes and thus restore 
tax-deeded property to the active asses 
ment roll It has coope}: ited with the 
state of California and the county of 
Los Angeles in making it possible for 
delinquent taxpayers to redeem their 
property at as reasonable a cost as can 


} 


he expected, Tax-deeded property has 


not been actually sold, thereby pro 
tecting the property owner until he 
can finance its redemption The city 
has also materially assisted in the ré 
funding of delinquent special assess 
ment districts, which has resulted in 
returning many properties to the active 
assessment roll and thus to the pa 


ment of current taxes to the citv o 


Pasadena. 


C. WELLINGTON KOINER 
City Manager 
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WE THINK THIS FACT, 
NOW THAT THE NEW 


WATER SOFTEN/NG 

PLANT /S IN OPERATION 

SHOULD BE SHOUTED 
FROM THE 

House Tops / 


—and hundreds of other cities 


feel the same way about 
PERMUTIT* softened water 


Which water conditioning process is needed by your community? 


The new Permutit Spaulding Precipitator cold lime treatment? A SPAULDING PRECIPITATORS 


compact, automatic zeolite water softening unit? An iron removal as installed at Minneapolis 
plant? A filter? Whatever your individual 
needs, Permutit has equipment to fit, because Municipal Water Softening Plant 
Permutit makes every type. Let Permutit Twelve units of this new-type equipment 
engineers show you what other cities are soften Minneapolis’ water, which has a 
doing about hard or turbid water supplies natural hardness of 6-13 grains. Purifying 
—how you can enjoy soft, clear water, too! chemicals are mixed with raw water, pre- 
cipitating hardness as a sludge. From the 
sludge then rises the soft treated water. 
This modern equipment takes half the 
space of old-design plants, makes im- 
portant savings! 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET showing how practical and 
economical Permutit water conditioning is. The 
Permutit Company, Dept. G3, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York, N.Y. *trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


PE RMU HEADQUARTERS 


- During November we hope you will remember to mention THe American City. 


WATER CONDITIONING 
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120,000,000 GALLONS A DAY! 
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olice Administration 
uilding Combines 
‘tility and Beauty 


San Dieco, Catir.—This city’s $450,- 
» police-administration building not 
y contains facilities and the most 
ddern equipment for all divisions of 
police department, but has been 
inned with an eye to beauty as well. 
ated on the waterfront of San 
‘iego Bay, it has a green rolling lawn, 
id is landscaped with tropical and 
ib-tropical flowers, fruit trees and 
rubbery. In the center of the build- 
ge, which was patterned alter a Span- 
prison, is a landscaped patio that 
ovides natural light and ventilation 
for every office. 

The building, which covers almost 
in entire city block, houses all admin- 
istrative offices; the jail, with a capacity 
of 284; a garage and repair shop for 75 

hicles and 45 motorcycles; a 2-story 


gymnasium, which is at present used 


by the U. S. Naval Reserve as an 
armory and a training center; the Iden 
tification Bureau and photographic lab 
oratory, in which all city photographic 
and photostatic work is done; the City 
Prosecutor's Office; and one depart 
ment of the Municipal Court. Orig 
inal plans provided for five large court 
rooms, the judge’s chambers, and space 
for clerical help. At the present time, 
however, only one court room is be ing 
used, the others having been divided 
into office space for the Trafhe Divi 
sion, the photographic laboratory, and 
the Training Division. 

The rapidly mounting police prob 
lem in this city, which has increased in 
population from 203,000 in 1940 to an 
estimated present population of 300, 
ooo, is being met by an expansion in 
personnel and the effective use of mod 
ern technical equipment, including a 
two-way radio in all automobiles, mo 
torcycles, ambulances, trucks and life 
guard equipment. ‘The administration 


building contains the communication 
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headquarters from which the radio 
transmitter is remotely controlled, and 
through which police substations, the 
sheriff's office, Fire Department, and a 
few adjoining city police departments 
may communicate over city owned and 
maintained remote-control lines. Po 
lice service from Central Station 1s aug 
mented by three police sub-stations lo 
cated in other parts of the one-hun 
dred-square-mile area of the city 


CLIFFORD E. PETERSON 
Chief of Police 


Performance Tests lor 
Civil Service Candidates 
Performance tests” have for two years 
played a large part in the selection of 
employees in approximately one-fourth 
the entire list of examinations conducted 
by the Los Angeles civil service agency 
according to a report to the Civil Service 
Assembly of the United States and Can 
ada Skilled craftsmen, machine and 
equipment Operators skilled ofhce work 
ers and technicians, designers and drafts 
men are among those given the work 
sample tests which are supplemented with 
pencil and paper tests where feasible 


Police Administration Building, showing portion of patio, with San Diego Bay and Point Loma in the background. Insets: left, top 

to bottom—portion of police Pistol Range and Training Center, photographic laboratory, section of identification bureau; upper cen 

ter—radio dispatcher and communications control panel, lower center, two-way radio-equipped motorcycle; 1 ght, top to bottom 
teletype equipment to all police departments and sheriffs’ offices in state, statistical equipment, section of garage 
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Diesel D8 Tractor with LeTour- 
Army’s air base for advanced 
175,000 cu. 


Caterpillar” 


neau scraper on the 
at Litchfield Park, Arizona. 
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yds. of dirt are 


eration. 


Tae Army Air Corps has to have good fly- 

ee and plenty of them to put through 

reason why it’s Poe a new program of pilot training. One 

em in a hurry i itti 
y is the hard-h 
power of “Caterpillar’’ Diesel equipment 
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first grading right through to the finished 

prem 4 aterpillar” Diesel Tractors, Engines and Road Ma 

job with speed and economy. They’re built 

on working. Down-time is reduced and 
y the rugged dependability of “Caterpillar” 
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This Pioneer crusher, 
Diesel 113000 Engine, 


runways at the 
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Meeti 
en ny America’s defense needs is one of the toughest 
pore a ever tackled by men in the dirt-moving industry 
manufacturers who supply their tools. But the job 


will be done. 
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Improving Municipal Administration 


Current Items from the Public Administration Clearing House 


To Prevent Rise of 
7 
“Shanty Towns 


our KINDS OF CONTROLS are cited 


by the American Society of Planning 
Officials as effective means of prevent 
ing shack developments city-edge 
is Which are now a special threat 
ir communities where defense work- 
meet high rents and housing short 


\ building code providing for cer 
tain minimum standards of construction. 
Such a code in Rock, Wis., a suburb of 
Janesville, has been pronounced successful 
by officials though in effect less than a 
veal The building code requires sub 
mission of the building and plot plan 
to city officials, and a permit for moving o1 
building any structure. The town clerk 
is building inspector, 

Pownship or county zoning, which 

makes possible the control of residential 
ind other building in non-urban places. 
In Ypsilanti, Mich., about go miles trom 
Detroit, a township zoning ordinance has 
been adopted for the purpose of keeping 
down shack developments, especially in the 
city’s outskirts nearest Detroit. County 
zoning has been proposed for the Milling 
ton area, around Memphis, Tenn., follow- 
ng study of planning problems stemming 
from defense activities. The zoning ordi 
nance would apply to the unincorporated 
territory within five miles of the Memphis 
citv limits. 
». Health ordinances or codes which, 
by setting up rigid standards for plumb 
ng, sewage, disposal, etc., make shack de 
velopments impossible. Washtenaw Coun 
ty, in which Ypsilanti is located, is con 
sidering a health ordinance as companion 
guard with the township zoning ordinance 
now in effect. 

j- Subdivision regulation, which speci- 
fies minimum lot size and installation of 
public utilities. 

Municipalities in most states have 
the legal right to employ building 
codes, health ordinances and subdivi- 
sion controls as slum preventives, ac- 
cording to ASPO, even if county and 
township zoning privileges have not 
been previded by the state legislature. 


Local Governments Aid 
Employees to Buy Defense 
Savings Bonds 


STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS not 
only are adopting plans to help em- 
ployees purchase defense savings stamps 
and bonds, but are investing their own 
funds in the bonds, the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association of the 
United States and Canada reports. 

Many local governments now have 
voluntary pay allotment systems mak- 
ing for convenient participation of em- 


ployees in the Federal defense savings 
program. While they vary in detail, 
the programs are substantially the same. 

An employee may authorize a city 
official to set aside a certain amount of 
his pay toward purchase of a defense 
bond. The officer deducts the money, 
saves the deducted amounts until they 
total the purchase price of a bond and, 
in some cases, buys the bond for the 
employee. 

States which have arranged for their 
employces to authorize a regular allot 
ment of their pay toward purchase of 
defense bonds include Connecticut, 
New Mexico and Washington 

Among cities using the same volun 
tary system are: Hartford and 
bury, Conn.; Monroe, Mich.; Columbia 
City, Mo.; Newark, N. J.: and Seattle, 
Spokane and Wenatchee, Wash 

Employees of the Florida Industrial 
Commission also may take advantage 
of a voluntary allotment plan, as may 
workers in the Detroit branch of the 
Michigan State Employment Service 
and the Lansing ofhce of the Michigan 
Department of Labor 

In Genesee County, Mich., workers 
take a stipulated amount of their pay 
in defense stamps which they save to 
exchange for a defense bond 

Of the governmental units investing 
de fense 


Washington has 


their own funds in savings 


bonds, the state ol 
bought $325,000 worth, and Clarendon 
County, S. C., has invested $30,000, In 
Florida the counties of Duval, Orange 
and Lake have invested $50,000, $25 
ooo and respectively. \la- 
chua, Fla., also has 


Belleville, N. bought 50,000 worth 


550,000, 


bought bonds 


City-Owned Utilities to 
Make “In Lieu” Tax 
Payments to City 


CITY-OWNED WATER AND ELECTRI 


Uriuities will “pay taxes’ this year in 
Glendale, Calif. By transferring ap- 
proximately $300,000 to the general 
city government from the operating 
revenues of the Public Service Depart- 
ment, the city will be repaid to a large 
extent for the tax loss taken because 


the utility is not privately 


property 
owned. 

The policy of transferring funds was 
authorized by a charter amendment 
adopted in April, 1941, by a 2-to-1 vote 
of the people, according to the Inter 
national City Managers’ Association. 


The amendment authorizes the city 


council each year, on or before the 
time of adopting the budget, to reduce 
the amount or waive the transfer if 
necessary in order to assure the sound 
financial position of the Public Service 
Department In turn, though the 
amendment does not require it the 
city will pay normal rates for services 
erect 


rendered by the water and 


utilities 

The new policy grew out of a thre 
vear study of the financial re lationship 
between the Public Service Department 
ind the general city government. After 
in analysis of the financial status, physi 


il condition and future plant require 


utilities, the City Man 


ager recommended to the Council that 


ments of the 


the utilities pay the city an amount at 
least equivalent to taxes that would be 
paid if they were privately owned. It 
was pointed out that the Public Service 
Department could make such payments 
to the citv and at the same time pro 
plant requirements ind 


LUC LIONS 


vide for futur 
make reasonable rate re¢ 
With adoption of the new policy 


Glendale falls in line with the current 


trend toward payments by publicly 
owned utilities in lieu of taxe The 
Tennessee Valley Authority, for ex 


ample, is authorized to make in lieu 
payments amounting to 10 per cent of 
the gTOss proceeds from the sale of 
cities now con 


power. Among 


sidering a similar plan is Los Angeles 


City Manager 
Appointments 


Elmore Klement, Acting City Manager 
ind City Engineer, wa ippointed City 
Manaver of Fort Atkinson, Wis., on Ov 
tober & 

George 1 Creighton iS appointed 
Town Manager of Farmville, Va., to fill 
the vacancy created by the death of R 
W. Catlin 

Robert W. Flack, former Manager of 
Springfield Ohio, Durham, N. ¢ ind 


San Diego, Calif was appointed City 
Manager of Charlotte, N, (¢ on October 


If He succeeds James W. Armstrong 


\. C. Newman, (¢ Manager of Win 
ter Haven, Fla., from 1927 to 1933, was 
ippointed City Manager of Leesburg, Fla 


in September to succeed A. C. Stubbs 


J. F. Parkinson, Assistant City Engineer 
of Cincinnati, Ohio 
City Manager of Tarpon Springs, Fla 
effective October 1 

CLARENCE E. Ripiey, 


Executive Director, International City 
Managers’ Association 


was appo nted first 


} 
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onstant-Current Regulators 
Cut Costs...Assure Dependable 
Street How long since you looked at 
i. Outdoor Drinking Fountain qu 
hy tion largely in the interest of t 
health and welfare of vari 
Pe. if neighborhood children and the 
elders? 
: Wagner Type Enlarge your Outdoor Drinking 
RY Fountain program for this coming 
hae Y-H Constant-Cur- year. Install them in business cen- 
i. ters, at transfer stations, and other 
rent Regulator fur- spots where people congregate 
. The Murdock “Air Lock" Outdoor 
nishes constant current Drinking Fountain has the band 
shell mouthguard (which prevents 
to the lamp circuit mouth-and-nozzle contacts) and 
the marvelous hydraulic air lock 
. = in addition to a number of othe 
from zero load (short improvements. 
’ circuited loop) up to Write for a copy of our catalog 
full load and even over- The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 


426 Plum St. Cincinnati, O. 


Patent Pending 


loads. This new type 


= regulator has many | 

| outstanding features, M U RD K 
some of which are: 3 | 

= The Most Reliable Name on Water Service Devices 
m 4 EFFICIENT OPERATION —This new regulator 


a | operates at high efficiency from fractional to full 
2) EASY INSTALLATION —The regulator and all A.W.W.A. GATE VALVES 
control equipment are mounted into one rugged, Manistee single-stage, double-suction pumps, 


compact unit, suitable for pole, platform, or vault 75-20,000 g.p.m. capacity 


installations without reassembly of any parts. Manistee multi-stage pumps, 50-3500 g.p.m. 


* 3) MINIMUM MAINTENANCE —The switching capacity with heads up to 1600 feet 

~ equipment is practically non-sparking since the Write for Bulletins 

3 supply-line contacts never open or close under 

4 load. Long life and minimum maintenance are MANISTEE IRON WORKS co. 
> | the result. Should a break occur in the loop cir- MANISTEE MICHIGAN 
ay le cuit, the regulator quickly disconnects itself from 

the supply-line. A short-circuit in the loop does 
not damage it. “RAIN for the Asking” 


the various types of watering 
equipment designed to keep your / 
parks and parkways always fresh 
and green. Skinner System engineering 
and consulting service has solved every 
conceivable type of watering problem. 
We are equipped to handle your water- 
ing problem: better at lower cost. A card 
or letter brings you the catalog and de- 
tails of our service No obligation. 


ee\ A catalog that explains in detail / / / 


a | SEND FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION TODAY! 
i Atk for Bulletin TW-180 Part 8 , 
Wagner Electric Corporation 


6400 Plymouth Avenue 
Saint Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


‘hin je bo th year of 


| Mention THe AMERICAN Crry—it helps. 


| 0) | 
The Skinner Irrigation Co., 447 Canal St. Troy, Ohio 
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Putting Tax-Delin L 
utting lax-Velinguent Land to Its Best Use 
1 HE accompanying chart is repro- 
duced the PROPOSED PROCEDURE FOR DISPOSITION OF TAX~DELINQUENT LANDS 
N Jersey State anning Board, IN NEW JERSEY 
| | on page 109 of this issue.  Ex- 
cerpts from the section on Recom- 
mendations follow: PRIVATE LAND PAYING TAXES 
ussification of Municipal Real Estate. ( ( 
| 
In order to promote the efficient manage- 
m¢ of real estate acquired by munici- i Cy 
palities, all land reverted or subject to i )) 
reversion to the municipality for non- 
payment of taxes should be carefully ex- 
amined by the planning board or some 
other appropriate body and classified for 7 
one of the following uses: 
1) Present or possible future municipal 
use such as parks, playgrounds, street =, =, 
widenings and extensions, school yard ex- 
tensions and future sites for schools or == 
other public buildings. Such lands when 
not immediately needed may be turned = 
temporarily to other usage, but should 
be retained in municipal ownership. conscientious taxpayers and established fied and | nd lat 
. and appraised ind related to a 
b) State or county parks, forests, fish communities planned policy of rehabilitation The 
and game preserves, and other such uses. The completion of the reversion pro future use of such lands should be | 
Municipalities should negotiate with the cedure should automatically terminate bv mtrols h 
proper state or county agencies for trans any private interest in reverted lands. No ‘ile ntroris W —_ will tend to protect 
fer of land at a nominal price. sales of public lands to private owners the public, and the community to which 
(c) Private development through sale should thereafter be made unless and un the lands relate, against abuses destructive 
to private owners. til such lands have been carefully classi ot public interest 
Preparation of Muni ipal Land for Sale. 
Land suitable for private use should be 
prepared for sale by replatting and re | 
zoning if needed, attaching suitable deed a a 
restrictions, fixing a minimum price, and 
establishing sound conditions of sale 
which may include the requirement that 
substantial buildings shall be erected 
within a reasonable period. Local plan Hi . D ° ‘i 
ning boards can be invaluable in pre istorie etrout a et St Intact 
paring land for desirable neighborhood 
development, and so insuring a continu 
ing tax-paying Capacity. 
Muni ipal Land Sales Practices. lo DESIGNATES OF THF ewaye 
avoid disorganization of the real estate Oey; hie DF OF 
market, municipalities should sell land at ; UF WAS KNOW M5 
fair market value. Rather than sale at SOUS POS Ally WAS Wie) SHE CITY 
public auction, individual sales to ulti- WAS FOUNDED Yul, 
the same land again becoming tax-de SHE GARRISON, 
linquent. Municipal land which can not Siz EXPOSURE OF WS PLUS ON SHE PREYIOUS DAY 
be sold at the CAUSED SUE OZFEAS OF HIS PLANS AND THe 
n s ases, be rented or leased. ie IM 
municipality should continue to Tie CLOSE OF TUE EVOLUTIONARY WA: 
land, even if it produces no income, rather CLOSE OF THE 
than sell at market-breaking prices. 
A Michigan Study RANK BARCUS, writing from the The drawing of the tablet here re- 


Another recent report containing 
similar recommendations is the Michi- 
gan Planning Commission’s “Study of 
Tax Reverted Lands in Michigan” 
(also listed on page 110 of this issue) . 
Urging the correction of weaknesses in 
existing procedure, this report says: 


Once lands revert to the state, they be- 
come public lands, in which the public 
interest should predominate. Efforts to 
maintain a presumptive private interest in 
lands after they have reverted to public 
ownership are not only detrimental to 
such public interest, but effectively pre- 
vent sound planning. and the rehabilita- 
tion of blighted areas in the interests of 


— Office of the City Plan Commission 
of Detroit, commends the article, “Pre 
serve Historical Landmarks,” by Roy 
E. McFee, in the June issue of Tue 
AMERICAN City, but points out one er- 
ror in its reference to Detroit. The 
author states that Detroit's historic 
Pontiac tablet is gone. Mr. Barcus in- 
forms us that the tablet still exists, and 
is safely bolted to the marble walls of 
the lobby of the Detroit Stock Ex- 
change, which is about as near to the 
site of the incident it commemorates 


as it can possibly be. 


produced is one of eighty drawings and 
maps in a booklet, “All Around De- 
troit,”” which was published to call at 
tention to historical monuments now 
standing in Detroit, and to serve as an 
incentive for future creations. The 
history of the city and many curious 
and picturesque facts about it are re- 
lated in the booklet’s lively narrative 
descriptions of what each monument 
and building stands for and the story 
behind it. The booklet is obtainable 
at $1 from Frank Barcus, at the City 
Plan Commission office, 601 Water 
Board Building, Detroit, Mich 


lways at hand on 
or near the desks 
of thousands of 
municipal and water- 
works officials, ready 
to turn to instantly 
whenever purchases 


are contemplated... 
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With the cooperation of 
EDWARD M. BASSETT 


Author of “Zoning” and of 


“The Master Plan” 


\oid Zoning Ordinance 
Enforcement—Liability 
for Damage 


tinois—Merrill v. City of Wheaton, 35 
The appellee, Merrill, in 
case, is suing the city of Wheaton for 


\ | 2, 507 
“d he ) t of 

Sustained DY her, on accoun 
emoval by the city of a stairway de 


1 to convert a building owned by her 


n a one-family to a two-family dwell 
contrary to the terms of a zoning o1 

ance, which, subsequent to the re 
val. was held void by the Court. in so 

f is it applied to appellee’s property 

Ihe Court holds that the enactment of 
ordinance by the city under the state 
tute relating to it was within the scope 

f the police power; that in so doing the 
was acting not in its proprietary ol 
vate but in its governmental capacity 
therefore it is not liable for acting 

not acting, in the enforcement of the 
rdinance; the fact that the adoption 
of the ordinance by the city under the 
state enabling act was optional does not 


ke it out of the police power, nor is any 


liability created by the fact that the city 

is proceeding under a void ordinance 
The officers of the municipality have not 
only the right but the duty to enforce all 
the ordinances of the city unless and until 
hey are repealed or their invalidity is 
established in a court of competent juris 


diction 


Earth Products — Board of 
Appeals, Discretion 


Massacnuusetts.—Town of North Read 
ing v. Drinkwater, Supreme Court, May 
28, 1941, reported in 34 N. E. 2, 631.—The 
question presented in this case is whether 
a by-law of the town of North Reading is 
valid. All formalities required for its 
adoption were complied with The by 
law reads as follows: ““The removal for sale 
of loam, sand, gravel or quarried stone, 
bordering on or within 250 feet of a street 
line shall not be permitted except by per- 
mission from the Board of Appeals. No 
loam to be removed for sale for more than 
one-half of its depth in any part of the 
town, except when incidental to, or in 
connection with, the construction of a 
building for which a permit has been is 
sued.” 

The defendants, Laura Drinkwater and 
her husband, have been removing loam 
and sand from certain premises and in- 


tend to continue this removal for pur- 
poses of sale. A portion of the premises is 
within 250 feet of street lines. They also 
intend to remove for sale loam to an 
extent of more than half its depth from 
4 portion of the premises and in the rear 
of a point 250 feet from street lines. The 


pravers of the bill are that the defendants 


be enjoined from making any further use 


of these premises for “the unlawful pun 
poses” described ADOVE 


The Court refuses to grant the in 


junction for the -reason that the by-law 
is void For the town to act validly by 
by-law, the power to do so must be con 
ferred upon the town bv the state, and 
the state has not granted the town t've 
right to pass the by-law in question; and 
evidently, the by-law is not a zoning re 


ulation 
Moreover. the grant of discretion to 

Board of \ppeals n this by-law is invalid 
for a use of property lawful in itself and 
having no essential tendency toward harm 
to the public, while it may be subject to 
reasonable regulation, cannot be made ut 
terly dependent upon the unrestrained 


arbitrament of the Board of \ppeals 


y Area Variance lorPractical 
Difficulty and Unneces- 
sary Hardship 


New York Khedouri Murdoc} 
Supreme Court, Queens County reported 
in New York Law Journal, June 25, 1941 
p. 2,851 The Zoning Resolution of the 
City of New York provides that In 
cases where there S more than 100 tect 
of frontage on a street in... a business 

district, to a depth not exceeding 100 
feet, and the abutting property to the 
rear is in a residence district, buildings 
within 100 feet of a corner to be used 
for other than residence use shall 
have their entrances fronting on = such 
street; and show windows and business 
signs facing on or projecting over an 
intersecting street shall not extend mo) 
than 25 feet from the corner 

The Prime Realty Corporation is the 
owner of property On feet square it the 
intersection of two business streets, all the 
property being in a business district \l 
the rear of the frontage on the principal 
street, there is a residence district The 
company is seeking a variance for prac 
tical difficulty and unnecessary hardship 
permitting it to erect buildings with. sice 
entrances and store windows on the sic 
street more than 25 feet from the cone) 

The Court sustained the variance, al 
lowing such entrances and windows. say 
ing in part: “I can see no reason why the 
Board should have any less power to deal 
with an area district provision of the 
|Zoning] Resolution than a use district 
provision. This is not an application 
for an extension of area, as the property 
is already in a business district...” In 
other words, the Prime Company 
neither sought nor received permission to 
locate a non-conforming use on these 
premises; it sought and received merely a 
variance of the “area district” regulation 


Residential Zoning District 
—Home cupalions 


Court of Civil Appeals, Ju ‘ 
ported in 153 8. W. ed, 671 The tac 
ind the law in this case as stated bb ( 


Court are as follows 


The Harlington zoning  ordir ‘ 
des for Iwo Classifications of 
dence eas One-family dwellings, to 
vether wit! ies) customarily 
thereto en lo« d oon the same lot 
ind not involvin e conduct of a bu 
ness We permitted n Residence \ Dis 

cts | Residence B Dis cts add | 

CS are mitted neludin custom 
home « ip n b the o« 
e dwellings on the premise 
mchucling he othce of a profession 
person when situated in e same dwell 
ng used by such professional person as 


his or hei private dwelling 


I he provisions of the sections of ‘ 
voning ordinance providing for two 
of residential zones o1 reas vhen 
strued with reference to each other. lead 
us to the conclusion iat the use of 


dwelling house or a part thereof as 


ofhce of a professional person, 
medical doctor Ss proh bited ‘ he « 
dinance within the boundaries of Dist 

\ Such use s Nn evel i contormin 
one within the area of District B 1! 


classification is made by means of a com 
prehensive zoning ordinance and must be 
considere mcd bind ny 


Airport Legislation in 
Massachusetts 


Massachusetts has recently idopted 
statute with new provisions for the regu 
lation of approaches to airports 
ch. 537 Of these regulations, Miss Elisa 
beth M. Herlihy. Chairman of the Stat 
Planning Board of Massachusetts, sas 

“T think the chief difference between 
this act and those proposed or adopted 


n other states is that this is based en 


tirely upon the power of eminent domain 
see Section 40G rather than under the 
police power Under the Massachusetts 
law the city or town may take by eminent 
domain ot acquire by purchase or othe: 
wise such air rights, easements or other 
interests in real estate as will provide adc 
quate protection. If the adoption of air 
port regulations constitutes the taking of 


property or of rights in property, the per 
son may recover compensation from the 
city or town This provision mad the 


law acceptable to the real estate interests 


You will note that the law does not 
apply to the city of Boston, for the rea 
son that the Legislature in 1999 enacted 
a special law regulating the height of 


buildings and other structures within cer 


tain distance of the East Boston Airport 


* 
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Built to operate accurately 
... year after year... with 
minimum maintenance 


@ Write for literature 


WORTHINGTON-GAMON METER COMPANY 
HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 


WORTHINGTON - GAMON 


Ready for PROMPT DELIVERY— 


SPERRY 


TAR 
MELTERS 


Portable type, sturdily made of 
heavy steel plate with hinged cov: 

and cast iron doors. Good for years 
of service. Available in severa! 
styles and sizes for prompt delivery 


Sperry Lead Melting Furnace— 
the standard for years. 


Write today for complete 
details and prices. 


D. R. SPERRY & CO., Dept. |, Batavia, Illinois 


YOUR FLOATS 


B/W All-Electric Floatless Controls 
make possible closer and more ac- 
curate control of liquid levels in 
wells, tanks, and reservoirs, and do 
a better job for you. Why be with- 
out these modern controls? 


Send for free literature today! 


BENDER WarRICK Corp. 


133 PIERCE STREET 
BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 


WARREN 4'-16' Spun 
CENTRIFUGAL L Pre 


Ihe above picture was snapped showing 
the method of handling this superior pipe 
Write for our new catalog describing 
WARREN SPUN CENTRIFUGAL PIPE 
Warren has cast iron pipe in sizes 2 in. to 
84 in. to meet your every need; specializes 
in THREADED CAST IRON PIPE for fil- 
tration systems, golf links, sprinkler sys- 
tems, etc., sizes 1% in. to 12 in. and invites 
your inquiries. Also has the finest of spe- 
cial castings, bell and spigot, flange, flex- 
ible joint, culvert, milled and plain end 
tubes, cylinders, flanged and bell spigot 
fittings, high-pressure fire service pipe and 
WARREN Short Body Specials........... 
Write for catalogs. 


WARREN FOUNDRY AND PIPE CORP. 
Il Broadway, New York 


WARREN PIPE CO. OF MASS., INC. 


75 Federal St.. Boston 


Photographs for 


Assessment Purposes 


THE AMERICAN CITY is assembling 
taxpayer's assessment cards, ap- 
praisal forms or building record 
cards, carrying a photograph of the 
building assessed. 


If you use photos on your assess- 
ment form, will you kindly send us 
one of the forms your town uses? In 
return, we will be glad to send you a 
copy of our new Municipal Account- 
ing and Office Appliances booklet 
now being printed. Send assess- 
ment card to THE AMERICAN CITY, 
470 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Why not remember to mention THe American Criy? 
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Municipal Law Notes and Decisions 


Prepared by Nationar Instirute of Municipat Law Orricers, Wasuincron. D. C. 
Crartes S. Ruyne, Executive Director, and Joun A. Consultant 


Liability of Cities for Injuries to Volunteers Participating 


in National Defense 1 ‘raining Programs Arranged in 
Cooperation with the Office of Civilian Defense 


\r THE PRESENT TIME, many questions 
ve arisen with reference to the liability 
cities for injuries to or by volunteers 
irticipating in national defense activities 
hich cities arranee. or conduct, in coop 
eration with the Office of Civilian Defense 
Our understanding is that these volunteers 
ll be trained in police and fire work in 
eparation for the eventualities of war 


First of all, we need only point out that 

i general rule cities are not liable for 
is of firemen and policemen regardless 
of fault because firemen and policemen 
ire carrving out a governmental function 
See McQuittin on Municipar Corrora 
IONS. Sections 2593 and 2814 on firemen 
ind Sections 2591 and 2837 on policemen. 
It is likewise well settled, also on the 
yovernmental function theory, that po 
licemen and firemen cannot recover for 
njuries received in the performance of 
their duties in suits against their city 
emplover. See on Municipat 
CORPORATIONS, Section 2790. The courts 
have, in recent vears. been cutting down 
on the governmental function doctrine 
ind legislatures have been passing legis 
lation providing for liability of munici 
palities for negligence in certain” in 
stances. ‘There are cases, chiefly involving 
street defects, which allow recovery by fire 
men and policemen against cities. See 
on Municrpat Corporations, 
Kansas City v. McDonald, 
fo Kan. 481, 37 Pac. 123 (1899); Coots v 
City of Detroit, 75 Mich. 628. 44 N. W. 17 
188aq): and City of Valparaiso v. Chester, 
176 Ind. 636, go N. E. 765 (1911). 


section 2045, 


The closest analogy to the volunteers 
under the Office of Civilian Defense pro 
gram is that of volunteer firemen. The 
cases indicate that the governmental 
function doctrine carries over to volun 
teer firemen and applies there just as it 
does in the case of regular firemen. See 
Thompson v. City of Albion. 115 Nebr 


208, 212 N. W. 97 freer). and Wild 
City of Paterson, 47 N. L. 406, 1 Atl 
(1885). In Shindledecker v. Borough 
of New Bethlehem, 20 Atl. (2d) 867 (Pa. 
Super. Ct. 1941). the Court held that 


volunteer firemen rendering gratuitous ser 
vices to the Borough do not become the 
Borough's “employees.” 

One of the most important questions is 
whether or not Workmen's Compensation 
Statutes will apply to voluntee;s signed up 
by cities to participate in the Office of 
Civilian Defense program. 

Members of regular fire departments 
are generally held to be public officers and 
employees under Workmen's Compensa- 
tion acts. Jackson y. Wilde, 52 Cai. App 
259. 108 Pac. 822 (1921): McDonald v 


City of New Haven, 94 Conn. 403, 10q Atl. 
176, 10 A. L. R. 193 (1920); City of 
Macon v. Whittington, 171 Ga. 643. 156 
S. E. 127 (1931): City Council of Augusta 
v. Reynolds, 50 Ga. App. 482, 178 S. E. 485 


1995) McNally v. City of Saginaw, 197 
Mich. 106, 163 N. W. 1015 (1917 Arug 
v. City of New York, 196 App. Div. 226 
186 N. Y. S. 727 (1921); Adkinson v. Cit 
of Pert Arthur, 299 S. W. 161 1927 
Johnson v. Pease, 126 Wash. 163, 217 Pac 
1005, (1923). But see contra, Nissen \ 
City of Winston Salem, 206 N. C. 888, 177 
S. E. 310 (1935); State v. District Court of 
St. Louis County, 134 Minn. 28, 158 N. W 
791. Ann. Cas. 1918B 635 (1916); Shandy 
v. City of Omaha, 127 Nebr jo6, 255 NCW 
177 (1934) - 

Members of volunteer fire departments 
hewever, are sometimes brought within the 
terms of Workmen’s Compensation acts 
either by specific reference or by interpre 
tation. Carothers v. City of Stanton, 257 
Mich. 107, 241 N. W. 178 (1932); Stevens 
\. Village of Nashwauh, 161 Minn. 20 
200 N. W. 927 (1924); Sames v. Borough 
of Perkasie, 100 Pa. Super. Ct. 402 (1930) ; 
City of Burlington v. Pieters, 195 Wis 
-a6, 218 N. W. 816 (1928); Boehme \ 
Town of Secaucus, 15 N. ]. Misc. 454, 192 
Atl. 94 (1927); McAnney v. Galloway, 120 
N. J. L. 311, 199 Atl. 369 (1938); Kibler 
v. Town of Alden, 151 Misc. 915, 272 
N. Y. S. 692 (1934); Badolato v. Borougl 
of Berwich, 195 Pa. Super. Ct. 416, 5 A 
2) 635 (1939) 

But see contra, Bingham City Corpora 
tion v. Industrial Commission of Utah, 66 
Utah 390, 243 Pac. 113 (1926); Smith v 
Village of Sea Cliff, 146 Misc. 685, 263 
N. Y. S. 679 (1937); Raymond vy. City of 
Tonawanda, 145 Misc. 297. 259 N. Y. S 
go8 (1932) 

In Eagle Indemnity Co. v. Village of 
Creston, 129 Nebr. 850, 263 N. W. 220 

1935), Where an insurer brought suit to 
recover premiums on certain policies coy 
ering all volunteer firemen of the village 
the Court held that volunteer firemen are 
not emplovees of the village within the 
Workmen's Compensation Law until they 
have been recommended by the Chief of 
the Fire Department to the Board of 
Trustees of the village for membership 
and have been confirmed as such by this 
Board. From this case it would seem that 
all formalities necessary to bring the vol 
unteers within state Workmen's Compen 
sation legislation must be complied with 

Some assistance may be found in the 
cases involving WPA, PWA and CWA 
workers and the application of state Work 
men’s Compensation statutes to such 
workers. See City of Los Angeles v. In 
dustrial Accident Commission, q Cal. (2d 
705. 72 P. (2d) 540 (1937), and Taylor \ 
City of Los Angeles, 2g Cal. App. (2d 
181, 84 P. (2d) 242 (1938) The courts 
in the main have held that WPA work 
ers are not municipal “employees” within 
Workmen’s Compensation statutes See 
Hoover v. Inde pe ndent School District 220 
lowa 1364, 264 N. W. 611 (1936); State v 
Nevada Industrial Commission, 5% Nes 
343.34 P. (2d) 4oR (1934) ; and cases cited 


i 


366, 87 S. W ed 116 10%5 South 
Dakota Emp ers Protect iss? 
Poaze, 65 8. D. 198, 272 N. W. Sob 
Manning v. State, 124 Conn Atl 
777 1937 Donne Ss cas City of 
Brockton x04 Mass. 514, 24 N. I 2d 
See also McOunutixn on Mi 
NICIPAL CORPORATIONS Section 14! ere 
other cases are collected 

Since one does not have the clemet oft 
compensation to most ot he | 
volunteers under the Office of Cry in 


Defense program, there is still more rea 


son to exclude such volunteers from classi 
fication as municipal “employees There 
is, just as there was under WPA e tact 
that these volunteers will be workin in 
der a program in general provided for by 
municipal ordinances creating detense 
councils, but such ordinances should not 


make mere volunteers “employees 


In keeping with the idea back of the 


WPA cases, the national defense program 
is certainly a national rather than an en 
tirely local etlort One might consider the 
fact that since cities are now quite def 
initely in the front lines wher wtual 
war exists, the thought expressed n some 
cases that national defense is a state and 
national purpose rather than a municipal 
purpose can no longer be held tenable 
The more recent cases, of Course, 1 wernize 
that it is a “municipal purpose to aid 
in the national defense program See 
McNich Cit ind County of Denver 
101 Colo. 316, 74 P. (2d) 9g (1937 in 
which the Court held that purchase of a 


bombing field for donation to the Federal 


Government was a proper municipal pur 
pose In accord is the case of Mule \ 
Lee, 284 Kv. 49. 143 8S. W. (2d) 844 (1q40 

See the many cases collected in “National 
Defense and Municipal Legal Problems 

Report No. 71 of the Nationa 
on pages +4 to sh 


Conclusion 


Our conclusions are the following: 

1 Cities are not liable to volunteers 
who are injured while participating in 
a City sponsored voluntee! im in 
cooperation with the Office of Civilian 
Defense, because such activity is 4 gov 
ernmental function, and the city is not 
liable to mere volunteers as a matter 
of law 

2 We do not believe state work 
men’s compensation laws should be 
construed as applicable to injuries reé 
ceived by such volunteers, since no em 
ployee-employer relation @X1Sts 

The Office of Crnlian Defense ha 
just iwsued a pamphlet entitled 1 Cn 
than Defense Volunteer Office telling 
what it ts, how it is set up, what it 10S, 


/ 


and how to organize 


( opt are 


avatlable without charge upon request 


to Office of Crulian Defense, Wash 
ineton, D. ¢ 


| 
| 
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Municipal and Civie Publications 


Please mention Tue American Crry when ordering 


lraflic Engineering 


Hi rk 
1] I f ule 
I ¢ \ 

Ba principles of trafhe 
er erin f rafhe enginect Its fifteen 
sritten by fourteen nationally known 
wer the field. deal with the motor vehicle 
an r on; the driver and pedestrian 
traffic a lent records and indices; studies and 
urve nent markings, signs and «sig 
nal parr one-way ind through streets 


wed, traffic islands and load 


Salety and Traflic Speed 


Spee R i n Na nal Safety Council, 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chica 63 pp 
Well inized summary of the best available 
nform " ' ced and its control as a factor 
n traffic acciden made after a four-year 
“ ibiect by the Committee on 
Spee Reg m of the National Safety Coun 
I es the relationships between speed 
nd ace ind discusses the various means 
of re" control——legislation, speed zoning and 
er necrin education enforcement 


Street Construction 


The Asphalt Ih ule, Sor Se i Ave., Neu 
Yo } issued three isphalt Construction 
Spe re ¢ nform to present 

pra ce Obdtainable free f charge, they 
ition for Asphaltic Road Mix 
Su e ( i Miacadam Aggregate Type 

1 pr Dense Graded Aggregate 
Type 11 pf ind Specification for Asphalt 
Surface ¢ Retreatment of Old Bi- 

mir pp 


Swimming Pool Yearbook 


Swimn Pool Data Reference Annual 
Fa ” Published by Hoff 
man, Harr I j25, Fourth Ave., New York 
ig4t. 190 Pp. $3.00 ym Tite AMERICAN CITY 

Article und statistics on a wide variety of 
subjects relating to wimming pools and 
swimming, including, among others, standards 
design, construction, operation and lighting olf 
swimming pools, and water purthcation 


Land Subdivision and City Finances 
Premature Land Subdivision, a Luxury 1 
Probler fl il Government in New Jersey 
B The New Jersey State Planning Board, 
Trenton, N. J. 1941. 53 pp. 500 
Supplementary to the New Jersey State 
Planning Board's earlier report, “Land Sub 
division in New Jersey, Its Extent Quality 


and Regulation this report investigates the 
effect on municipal finances of premature land 
subdivision Ihe first of two main parts 
analyzes the relation of premature subdivision 
to tax delinquency, municipal debt and the 


tax rate the second discusses present and 
possible procedures for handling tax-delin 
quent land \ series of recommendations are 
formulated See p. 105 of this issue.) 


Tax Delinquency 

4 Stud  Tax-Reverted Lands in Michi 
gan Michigan Planning Commission, Lansing, 
“Mich 1941. 72 pp 

Recommendations for a sound land policy 
and for reformed methods of dealing with 
tax-reverted land are given in this report 
based on analyses of tax and land-salvage sales 
of tax-reversion procedures in Michigan, and 
of urban and rural problems resulting from 
increasing tax-delinquent lands See p. 105 
of this issue.) 


Water and Sewage Convention 


Proceedings, Fifteenth Annual Conference, 
The Maryland-Delaware Water and Sewerage 
issociation, Washington, D. C., May 8 and g 


1941. Apt to the Association, 5902 Dalecarlia 
Place, N. W Washington, D. pp 


Include talks on the following subjects 
treatment and sterilization of air-conditioning 
water supply; laving large collecting mains in 
in operating filtered-water reservoir; obsoles 
cence of filter-plant equipment; the use of 
chlorine vacuum filtration of sludge; and 


sewage-treatment works 


Sewage and Water 


Received from the Graduate School of Engi 
neering, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.: 

Long-Time Biochemical Oxygen Demands at 
Lo Temperatures —By Edward W Moore 
Reprinted from Sewage Works Journal, May, 
1g4! \ 1941 16 pp 


A study of the course of biochemical oxida 
tion on a number of samples of sewage and 
polluted waters, over a long period of time 
and over a wide range of temperatures, partic- 
ularly between o and 10° ( 

Hydraulic Investigation of Water Distribu- 
tion Systems in Field and Office By Gordon 
VM. Fat Reprinted from Journal of the Neu 
England Water Works Association, June, 1941. 
\ 


Ihe background for testing and methods of 
investigation of the hydraulic characteristics of 
distribution systems in the field and in the 
othice 


Long-Range Programming 

Long Term Improvement Programs in Ame? 
ican Cities——By Norman N. Gill, Librarian, 
Municipal Reference Librarian, Milwaukee, 
Wis 1941 20 Pp 

This report was prepared at the request of 
the Board of Estimate in Milwaukee, to be 
used as a basis for the formulation of a long 
term improvement program for that city 
Taken from sources of all types, it summarizes 
information on such programs in go cities of 
over 100,000 population: the role of various of- 
ficials and agencies in making the programs; 
their historical trend; financing; the expendi- 
tures they cover; administration; legal status; 
period of years covered; the continuous char- 
acter of programs 


City Government Employment 

Public Employment in the United States: 
194! With Special Attention to State and 
Local Government.—Prepared under the super- 
vision of C. E. Rightor, Chief Statistician for 
State and Local Government, Bureau of the 
Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. ¢ 1941. 80 pp., multi 


Although many surveys have been made of 
employees engaged in private employment, 
state and local public personnel statistics have 
long been neglected. Contained in this report 
is summary information on this subject ob- 
tained from the State and Local Government 
Quarterly Eimployment Survey. The first chap 
ter discusses all levels of government; the last 
five, dealing with state and local government, 
cover: per capita payrolls; monthly earnings 
and employment status; current trends in non- 
school employment; functions of non-school 
employees; the quarterly survey. Appendices 
present tabular data. (See p. 80 of this issue.) 


Industrial Survey 
Industrial Facilities of Cambridge, Ohio.— 
Chamber of Commerce, Cambridge. 1941. 30 
pp., mimeo. 


Pertinent data, well organized, on condi- 
tions and facilities in a small citv. 


Cities and Priorities 

A Priorities Guidebook for Municipal © % 
cials By Ronald M. Ketcham and Roy 4 
Owsley, The American Municipal Associa 
1313 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 1941. vii 
35 pp. $1.00 

Opening with a description of the prior 
system in general, this report discusses the ) 
problems affecting municipalities as a resu 
it—the difficulty of effecting prompt deliy 
of necessary supplies and equipment, and ri 
question of priorities unemployment. 
p. 5 of this issue.) 


Civilian Air Defense 

fir-Raid Defense (Civilian ) By Curt Wa 
tel, Founder, Pharmacological Section of Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institute Chemical Publishing ( 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1941 xiii+240 
$3.50 from THe AMERICAN Crry. 

This book, like the above, is based on Ew 
pean experience, and is directed to the civilian 
population Its subject matter is, howev« 
somewhat different. Part A, Planning a 
Organization of Air Raid Defense, has chapt« 
on the theory and practice of destruction, total 


itarian all raid defense, cconomic aspects ot 
air-raid defense, and the defense of home and 
community; Part B, Technical Means of Air 
Raid Defense, covers protection against gas 
fire and explosives, hygienic and utility re 
quirements, and air-raid shelters; Part ¢ Air 
Raid Defense at Mobilization, includes cha; 
ters on activities of military character, air 
raid alarm, rescue in accidents, health defens« 
and coordination of air-raid defense. 


Civilian Defense Publications 

In addition to “Local Organization for Civil 
ian Protection,’ and “Emergency Medical Ser 
vice for Civilian Defense,” listed on pages 111 
and 113 of the October issue of Tuk AMERICAN 
City, the following publications are available 
from the Office of Civilian Defense, Washing 
ton, D. € 

Enrolled Volunteer Worker Groups for Civil 
ian Protection 

Municipal Signaling Systems 

fir Raid Warning System 

fir Raid Wardens 

Guide for the Training of Volunteer Nurses 
lide 

Syllabus of Course of Instruction for Volun 
teer Nurses’ Aides 

Civilian Defense Week 


Delense and Recreation 

Recreation for Defense-——Prepared by the 
Division of Recreation, Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Service, Federal Security 
{gency, Washington, D. C. 1941. 30 pp. 
mimeo. 

Guide for Defense Recreation Committees in 
non-defense communities, in industrial-defense 
communities, and in training-camp communi 
ties, telling what volunteers can do, and how 
to select, train, and supervise volunteers, 


Ye 
City Automobiles 
The Management and Operation of Pas 
senger Automobiles——Bureau of Budget and 
Efficiency, City of Los Angeles. 1941. 67 pp. 
Results of a survey of the management, 
operation, maintenance, and repair of city- 
owned automobiles, and the management and 
operation of employee-owned mileage cars, 
with conclusions and recommendations 


Flood Plain 


Control of Flood Plain Utilization—A Short 
List of References.—p 39 of the May, 1941, 
issue of the News Letrer of the American So- 
ciety of Planning Officials, 1313 E. 60th St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Thirteen references on the control of the use 
of flood-plain lands, briefly appraised and de- 
scribed. 
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Purchasing 
The Organization and Administration of a 
ernmental Purchasing Office By Russell 
rbes, Ph.D., Commissioner of Purchase, City 
New York. National Association of Pur- 
ing Agents, 11 Park Place, New York 
ised edition, 1941. 47 pp. Free to govern 
ental agencies 
Based on a country-wide study of present 
ctices, the revised edition of this pamphlet 
cusses the qualifications of the purchasing 
ent and the set-up and personnel of the pur 
ising office; standard methods in purchasing 
cedure, with examples and charts of sug 
sted organization and salary schedules 


Metropolitan Purchasing 


Governmental Purchasing in the Los Angeles 


fe politan Area Studies in Local Govern 
No. 5, Bureau of Governmental Research 
Frank M. Stewart, Director University of 
fornia at Los Angeles Paul Beckett and 
Viorris Plotkin, Research issistants 1941 


iso pp., mimeo 75¢. 

Chis report is divided into three main parts, 
he first two of which present results of a sur 
ev of the purchasing organization, procedures 
{ techniques of the municipalities in the 
ounty; and of the major governmental agen 
ics in the Los Angeles region—the county and 
city of Los Angeles, the city schools districts 
ind the metropolitan-water and county-sanita 
ion districts The third part of the report 
eviews cooperative purchasing among the vari 
ous jurisdictions of the area, with a considera 
tion of the possibilities of extending this tech 


nique here. 


Health and Housing 

Housing for Health—Papers Presented Un 
der the Auspices of the Committee on the Hy 
giene of Housing of the American Public 
Health Association ipply to the Committee, 
210 Cedar St., New Haven, Conn 1941. 221 
pp $1.00 

This volume contains papers by the mem 
bers of the Committee on the Hygiene of 
Housing of the American Public Health Asso 
ciation, presenting the findings of several vears 
of research in those aspects of housing design, 
construction, and occupancy which influence 
physical, mental, and social health. Its intent 
is to fill the gap in housing literature between 
the uncritical output of housing propagandists, 
and the highly technical reports of specialists 
Papers deal with housing codes, surveys and 
slum clearance, particularly from the stand 
point of the health officer; health facilities in 
housing projects; problems of recreation and 
use of living space; heating, lighting and noise 
control, and new technical possibilities in 
housing construction; and medical and _ social 
impacts of good and bad housing. The Com- 
mittee’s well known and much-used “Basic 
Principles of Healthful Housing’ is included 
in the volume. (See pp. 67-69 of the October 
issue of THe American Crry, “Problems of 
Water Supply and Sewage Disposal in the 
Selection of Housing Sites.” A Report of the 
Subcommittee on Home Sanitation, Committee 
on the Hygiene of Housing, of the American 
Public Health Association. ) 


Municipal Obligations 

Municipals —Committee on Municipal Obli- 
gations, National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks. Apply to Federal Deposit Insur 
ance, Washington, D. C. 1941. 108 pp. $1.00 

Presenting in two parts a Uniform Credit 
File, outlining the type of information to be 
considered in evaluating the risk of default on 
municipal obligations; and the basic principles 
of evaluating general credit obligations of 
political subdivisions. 


Housing and Community Facilities 

Joint Financing of Community Facilities by 
Housing Authorities and Other Municipal 
Departments.—United States Housing Author- 
ity, Federal Works Agency, Washington, D. C. 
1941. Q pp., mimeo 

Presenting the attitude of the USHA toward 
joint financing of community facilities by local 
housing authorities and other municipal de- 
partments, explaining the circumstances under 
which this is permissible and its limitations. 


Government Consolidation 
By John A 
of the State 


The City-County Consolidated 
Rush, A.B., A.M., L.L.B., 
Bar of California Pu 
121 §. Hudson Ave., Los 
413 pp $4.00; $4.00 
ICAN CITY 


the aut} 
Calif Q4! 
of THe AMER 


The most comprehensive discussion of this 
subject that has been published It covers 
the historical and legal background of city 
county consolidation in this country and in 
England, and describes in detail existing 
solidated city-county governments in the United 
States. The author drafted the amendment 
to the Colorado constitution which created the 
city and county of Denver in 1902 See p. 48 
of this issue for excerpts from the book 


Intergovernmental Relations 


The New Centralization {1 Study of Inte 
governmental Relationships in he 
States By George C. § nson, Universi 
Michigan Farrar and Rinehart, Ih Ne 
York 1941 xii+ 181 pp $i.50 from Tue 


AMERICAN City 


Always a vital issue. the question of the rela 


tions between Federal, state and local units o 
government has become even more i 


nportant 
in the last decade with the increasing activities 
of the Federal Government, and the increasing 
demands made on all levels [his book pre 
sents the case for and against decentralization 
describes the various tvpes of cooperation be 
tween the three levels of government. and pre 


sents proposals for readjustment among them 


Metropolitan Area Problems 


City Growing Pains 1 Series of Discussior 
of Metropolitan Area Problen National Mu 
nicipal League, New York 1941 116 pf 


>1.00 


The problems of city government resulting 
from the constant growth of huge metropolitan 
centers and the flight of their populations from 
the center of the city to the suburbs, and 
possible remedies for the situation through an 
nexation and various types of consolidation 
are discussed here in 17 articles reprinted from 
the National Municipal Revieu One by 
Thomas Reed summarizes the problem, and 
the 16 others deal with specific cities and the 
attempts at solution of the problem in each 
of them. An 11-page bibliography is a valu 
able addition 


Unofficial Housing Organizations 
Citizen Housing Association 
from the 1941 Housing Yearbook of the Na 
tional Association of Housing Officials Pub 
lished by the National Committee of Housing 
issociations Distributed by the Committee on 


Reprinted 


Housing, Community Service Societ 105 F 
22d St., New York. 1941. 18 pp. 106 
Information on the organization and activ 
ities of 18 local citizens’ housing associations 
throughout the country, received in answer 
a questionnaire sent out by NAHO, and com 
piled by the National Committee of Housing 
Associations It covers date of organization 


to 


membership, election of governing body, de 
termination of policy, number and nature of 
committees, paid staff and volunteers, budgets 
and method of financing, and activities. Stand 
ards for a citizens’ housing association or coun 
cil conclude the report 


Taxation 

Affidavits Under Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act of 1940 Before Default Judgments 
in Suits to Collect Municipal Taxes—Forms o/ 
Affidavits Now in Use by Municipalities 
Prepared by Charles 8. Rhyne, Executive D1 
rector National Institute of Municipal Lau 
Officers, 730 Jackson Place, Washington, D. ¢ 
1941. 23 pp. $1.00 

This report considers the problem of the 
necessity for and contents of affidavits required 
under the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief 
Act of 1940 in default judgment cases arising 
in the collection of municipal taxes. Specifical 
ly it inquires into the form of affidavit to be 
used and the most expeditious administrative 
methods of getting the information to use in 
the affidavit, presenting reports on their ex 
perience from 18 cities 


194) 11] 


Federal Government Data 


Unite States Gove mer Manua Sef 
er, 1941 U.S. is ma n Servi oO ¢ 
Government Reports, Executive Office of the 
Presider Washing ¢ hee 
Sut iments, Washing dD. ¢ 

‘ f 

Personne creation and authoritv., purpose 
and activities of al) the Federal agencies 
oficial and quasi-official, including a vecial 
section on national detense ré am 
Organization charts a list of representative 
vublication of departments and agencies. 
See 62-6 issu 

Accounting Terms 
Othe ( / 
\ 1, Natio» ee Vl 
1 ng, 181 to 

Io help fill the need for the « oymer 
uniform terminolog i the fr oft unk 
accounting These defin mcoun 
erms and phrases i been i \ 
inged alphabetical © term re h 
more or less pecu il ‘ vyovernmen 
ng: those ipplicable he broad teld of ( 
countin but havir re I 
in government ace in iw those gnificant 
government finance but m rimaril wcour 
ing terms general ace i n erm ser 
governmental accountin though ha 
special meaning therein 

Tax Data 

Tax Tax In ale 
St., Philadelphia, Pa 149 

Comprehensive ind clear irranges ta 
tics on Federal and state tax vield emize 
in detail wcording t tvpe of tax 1 the 
percentage of each tvpe to the total 
cluding figures showing the ra rile 
tions tO national income and the amount 
tax per capita Figures are inalyzed a 
interpreted Federal data cover thir ea 
back to 1911 tate collection data cove f 
complete decade of e thirties, throu 1O4e 

Community Buildings 

Cultural Centers { Building Types § 
the Architectural Re Sept 14! 

o4 ipply to the Architectural Rec 
119: goth § Ne Yors 

This studs points out that there ha been 
a great growth in the building of cultural 
centers of various sorts, as public work ro 
ects, as part of the USO program, and unde 
the Latham Act providing for school heal 
and recreational centers The type of facilitic 
included in these centers varies greatlhy—fror 
outdoor recreation spaces to art museums 
schools, auditoriums and libraries Several 
centers of widely different types are described 
and illustrated here, and recommended princi 
ples for planning cultural centers are itlined 
with diagrams 

South African Housing 

The Crime f Slums 1 Better Life { You 
and Your Children By Captain Dave H 
Epstein MP4 Published the South 
African Labour Part 32 Kerk St., J ne 


burg, South Africa 1941 > pp 
Johannesburg s housing pt yblem, with rec 
ommendations for action, tol dramatically 


with numerous illustrations 


Smoke Preverition 


Manual of Ordinances and Requiremen 
the Interest of Air Pollution, Smoke Elimina 
tion, Fuel Combustion Official Publicati« f 
the Smoke Prevention Association of Ame 1 
Inc. 1941. 176 Pp. bor 

The latest developments in method of 


smoke prevention and elimination are reviewes 
again in articles in this manua which con 
tains a model smoke abatement ordinance and 
condensed information on wha 
in this field, obtained from answers to the 1441 
questionnaire Bibliographies list papers on 
the determination of dust fall, of atmospheric 
dusts, and of atmospheric sulphur dioxide 


t cities are doing 


| 


Moines 


This low-head-range P.DM Toroidal Bottom Elevated 
Steel Tank contains a million gallons of water. Locat- 
ed at the new filtration plant, the structure provides 
elevated water storage for reserve against pump 
power failure, maintains constant pressure on the 
filtered water discharge main, and supplies water 


‘PITTSBURGH - DES MOINES STEEL Co. 


SBURGH, PA. 3412 NEVILLE ISLAND— DES MOINES, IOWA, 913 TUTTLE STREET _ 


W YORK. * CHICAGO, 1216 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


in TOLEDO’S x: 


TEN-MILLION BOLL 
WATERWORKS PROJ 


for washing the filters. With high-water level 100 
feet above foundation tops, the tank itself is 71 feet 
in diameter, with a 35-foot range of head. 


For informative details of P.DM Elevated Steel Tanks 
in types and sizes to meet every community require- 
ment, write for Bulletin No. 101! 
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Post-War Planning Trailer Camp Problems 
es Post-War Pattern Reprinted 4utomobile Trailer and Tourist ¢ } 
Sept., 1941, issue of The Architectural Legal and Administrattwwe Problems of Munici 
rum. Time ©& Life Buildings, Rockefeller pal Regulation vith an Annotated Model 
ter. New York 16 pp Ordinance Prepared by Charle s Rhyne 
The first of twelve articles by the editors of Executive Director, National Institute Mu e 
(he Forum, on planning post-war building nicipal Law Officers, 730 Jacks Place. Vi | t 
yuilding defined to include planning, zoning ington, D. ¢ Report N 7>> Ju 14 i n erna u I 
esign, construction, financing, ete Acting in pp. $2.00 e 
n advisory Capacity in the preparation of the The housing problem caused by the fernse H al 
eries is a Panel of 200 Advisory Editors repre emergency has accentuated the already growing cu a ing 
enting all the branches of building and inter problems to communities resulting from the 
sted lt Ss. Government departments whose use of trailers In the United States, in Apr 
nments are published alongside the articles there were, according to the Bureau } 
This issue lays down the broad outlines of the Census, 13.521 trailer and tourist camps, has 
juthors’ conception of post-war building plan ing 136.173 cabins containing 159.65 ntal 
ning, defining what it is, its scope, the objec units Irailer and tourist-camp problems are 
ives and methods of the plan itself, and the examined, court decisions on these camps are 
part that different sectors of the country should reviewed. and a model ordinance for tl 
é play init regulation is presented A 
>I. 
Planned Community C incinnati Housing 
Greenbelt By O. Kline Fulmer. Introduc Real Property Survey of Cincinnati and EF) 
on by Lewis Mumford dmerican Council vVirons, 1939-41 -§ponsored the ¢ 
on Public Affairs, 2159 Florida Ave., Washing City Council, Cincinnati Board of ! ' 
ton, D. ¢ 1g4! 19 pp >1.00 and Board of Cow Commissioners. Off 
As Mr. Mumford indicates in the introduc Project of the Work Projects Admir 
tion of this pamphlet, an account of Green 1941 {8 pp 
belt is more than a description of just a group Report of a house-to-house survey of dwell 
of houses Greenbelt one of the very best ; a 
ings and dwelling inhabitants in Cincinnati 
achievements in housing and community plan 
and environs, covering population trends; race 
ning the country can show is a new type of ~<a 
‘ and overcrowding; rents, owne rship mortgages 
community, a new way of life The author ' 
and values by geographical areas; new struc 
an associate architect on the planning staff of 
5 tures; substandard ‘dwellings ind vacancies by 
Greenbelt, and afterwards Assistant Resident 
M f th areas this information housing trends 
project S oF its and their controlling factors are analyzed and 
planning problems, construction, management are Outlined : : 
civic organizations and activities, and social Proves Calculating 
implications Ci . e Also proves correctness of 
ity Government Rating 2 
Public Library Administratic { Comparison of New Hampshire Cities and copying answers 
Towns on Certain Factors—By Lashley G WITHOUT CALCULATING TWICE 
Public Administratics: and the Library By Harvey, The Bureau of Government Researcl 
frnold Miles, American Municipal Association, University of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H ; ‘ 
and Lowell Martin, Chicago Public Library 1941. 26 pp Question: What the greatest : 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill I'wenty of the 26 pages of this report con waste in present-d b er | : 
xii+313 pp $3.00 from THe AMER > ay US s$ Ca 
tain profile ratings—in graph form—of the culatina? 
government of New Hampshire's 294 cities and 
Ihe organization and management of the towns, based on 12 elected factors The rest A + ea te — 
American public library are considered in this nswer: Vaiculating twice—in or- 
» rc > r acc c 
100 rom the viewpoint of public administra New Hampshire city government and explains ce 2 Prove orrecTness © irst ¥ 
tion theory The first chapter, on the librarian alenilatian 
the charts Further discussion of problems Caiculartic 
as a public administrator, is followed by two . . 
part indicated in the study will be based on the MARCHANT 
mat ite gence elations ips ane fc present “d 
Intra Agency Relationships which take up pre iminary information } A ct NTERNAL AUDIT 
library extension, school and public library re PI CALCULATING 
jationships, library finance and measurement, *lannine Report 
state library agencies, and state and Federal { Report on County Planning, San Dieg IS SELF-PROVING 
library support This is the third of a trilogy County, Calif., 1941 Prepared | San Die > rT 
y, Ce parec an 
on the relation of the library to government, County Planning Commission. 1941. 18 pp THE FIRST TIME! ‘ 
the first two books dealing with the place of Activities and progress in planning and zon F M | | | . 
5 -asy Marchant calc roce- 
the public library in the governmental struc ing in San Diego County, effectively presented = y a = 3 ~GIC ulating proce : 
ture, and the role of the public library in the and illustrated cures provide interna! aud tcc rol 
total reading pattern of the community. so that the wore calculation is 
Forest Bibliography These Marchant methods 
TY, 1935-194 prove that the answer is cor- 
1praries notated List including Reviews, Abstracts, and dt +h 
; Public Administration Libraries—A Manual Other Information Part I, Books; Part Il y opie ° e@ Tinisn€o work. 
: of Practice—Prepared by a Committee of the Bulletins and Pamphlets Compiled in ne By this n novel and exclusive Mar- 
| Social Science Group of the Special Libraries U.S. Forest Service Library, Washingt D. ¢ chant process. ‘twice al : 
Association Public fdministration Service, 1941. 29 pp., 88 pp., respectively, mimeo lat; . ce twice over’ calc : 
1314 E. Goth St., Chicago, Ill. New and revised Lists of publications on forestry, not in ating is eliminated from a wide Y 
edition, 1941. 77 pp. $1.50 cluding mimeographed material, briefiv ce variety ot went for sll time! | 
This manual of practice for special libraries scribed Bulletins and pamphlets are prin 
dealing with the administration or manage cipally those issued as official publications of 
ment of activities undertaken by all levels of institutions and organizations 
government, has been considerably enlarged MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
, over the 1934 edition, to take account of the Forest Problems HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U. 5. A. 
i expanding of public administration in gen Ve Forest Frontiers for Jobs. Permanent 3 
u ores obs, a 
eral. Answers to a questionnaire on existing (naiemeeiailal “fren Seong Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations ; 
4 7 im y atton 
collections and practices are incorporated ial in All Principal Cities Give Service Everywhere! 
pariment o gricullure 
7 Chapters cover the following phases of the y 
to Supt. of Documents, Washington, D. ¢ 
subject: Types of Libraries; Materials and 
Their Acquisition; Classification and Catalog 194 
Dramatic photographs and graphs with briet 
ing; Physical Care of the Collection; Adminis } 
: : captions explaining the country’s forest prob 
tration; Budgets and Finance; Standards of : 
: lem and needed action. 
Service; and in the appendix, Suggestions for 
the Inexperienced. 
Drees 
Books for Malajusted ( hildren Tabular Keys for the Identification of the 4 
An Invitation to Read.—Committee for the Woody Plants.—Compiled and Arranged by | 
Selection of Suitable Books for Children in the Florence S. Robinson, Assistant Professor in | : 
Courts, Apply to the Municipal Reference Landscape Architecture, University of Illinois mi 
Library, 2230 Municipal Building, New York The Garrard Press, Champaign, Ill. 1941. 156 ‘ 
Second Edition, 1941. pp. 25¢. pp. $2.50 from Tut AMPRic AN Crry 


A list of 382 books suitable for children in 
the courts, arranged according to age groups 
Each book is briefly annotated 


4 set of tabular keys for the quick identih 
cation of 500 trees, shrubs, vines, conifers, and 
broad-leaved evergreens 


KeM “Contwruy” PIPE 


The City of Neweastle, Indiana, placed 
a small initial order for “Century” Pipe 
with the idea of checking its installed cost 
and performance. But after that first lot of 
K&M “Century” asbestos-cement Pipe had 
been laid, repeat orders came in regularly 


12 more. in faet, in 12 months. 


“Century” Pipe’s light weight makes for 
quick installation. The flexible joints can 
be set up easily by unskilled men with 
simple wrenches. The lastingly smooth bore 
keeps pumping costs low, for this pipe is free 


from corrosion, electrolysis and tuberculation. 


You, too, can save money with “Century” 


Pipe, especially with sizes 6 in. and 8 in., 


KEASBEY MATTISON 


COMPANY, AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA 


class 150, which are now available in new 


18 ft. lengths for even faster installation. 
Let us send you full information on this 
economical asbestos-cement pipe that gives 
such long trouble-free service. Write Dept. 
1017 for free booklet, “Mains without 
Maintenance.” 

Nature made asbestos; Keasbey & Mat- 


tison has made it serve mankind—since 1873. 


“Century” Pipe is still available without 
delay. Since we are cooperating fully with 
the National Defense Program, we cannot tell 
how much longer this favorable situation 


wil continue. 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American Crry. 
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| “That’s 13 orders in 12 months 
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Zoning Analysis 
Municipal Zoning in Bergen County—Its 
Status, Quality and Extension.—County Plan 
ing Board, Hackensack, N. J. 1941. 36 pp 


This is a clear, to-the-point discussion of 
voning in Bergen County: its growth and ex 
ent; its deficiencies and suggested means of 
emedying them; recent progress that has been 
nade in use and building-bulk zoning, pro- 
visions for off-street automobile parking, and 
for billboards and advertising signs. A _ sec- 
on on Special Problems takes up questions 
related to zoning which have particular cur 
rent interest in many communities: roadside, 
stream, and airport zoning; the problems of 
old high-cost residential areas, neighborhood 
units, and retroactive restrictions. 


Washington Housing 

What the Alley Dwelling Authority Is Doing 

By John Ihlder, Executive Officer, The Alley 
Dwelling Authority, Washington, Pub- 
lished in The Washington Star, Sept. 14, 1941 
pp.. mimeo Free 

\ brief to-the-point statement of the activ 
ities of the Alley Dwelling Authority in 
crowded Washington, with descriptions of its 
housing projects 


Other Reports Received 
Ames, Iowa ‘Your City Government,” An 
nual Report, year ending Mar. 31, 1941 
Burrato, N. Y 
ig4t 63 pp 
East Orance, N. J] Annual Report, 1940 
160 pp 


Condensed Financial Report 


Genesee County, Micu Local Government 
in Genesee County Bureau of Govern 
ment, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
1941 58 pp 

HUNTINGTON Park, Annual Report 
year ending June 30, 1941. 48 pp 

Los ANGeLes, Your Citv at Work 
Year Book, 1940. 87 pp 

Mitwaukee, Wts.— ‘Milwaukee's Progress in 
1940."". Annual consolidated report of the 
Common Council as compiled and edited 
by the Municipal Reference Library. 118 
PP 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—Six-Year Program for Mu 
nicipal Improvements, 1939-40. 64 pp 


New Jersey.—Report of the Department of 
Local Government, 1940—Statement of 
Financial Condition of Counties and Mu 
nicipalities. 594 pp 

New York.—Annual Report, State Planning 
Council for the Division of State Plan 
ning, 1941. 25 pp. 

New Crry 
Extension 
ity 20 pp 

Iwelve Months of Health Defense 
Annual Report, Health Department « 
the City of New York, 1940, with com 
parative vital statistics, tables, and a re 
view of developments since 1934. 283 pp 


Hutchinson River Parkway 
Triborough Bridge Author 


Scuenectapy, N. Y.—‘‘Your City Government 
Annual Report, 1940. 47 pp 
SOMERVILLE, Mass Annual Report, City En 
gineer, 1940 15 pp 
The Case for the Municipalities Against Fed 
eral Taxation of Municipal Securities 
Statement and memorandum by the Chair 
man of the Section of Municipal Law, Wil 
liam C. Chanler, Corporation Counsel of 
the City of New York at the Annual Meet 
ing of the Section, Indianapolis Ind 
Sept. 30, 1941. Section of Municipal Law 
American Bar Association Apply to Con 
ference on State Defense, 111 Eighth Ave 
New York 
“Four Problems of Local Boards of Finance 
Including That of Surplus and Reserves 
\ Paper Presented at the University of 
Connecticut July 29, 1941, by Roger § 
Baldwin, Member of Board of Estimate 
and Taxation, Greenwich, Conn 15 pp 
the Organization and Operation of Police 
Reserves in Three Oregon Cities Com 
piled by the Bureau of Municipal Re 
search and Service, University of Oregon 
cooperating with The League of Oregon 
Cities, Eugene, Ore 1941. 20 pp., Mimco 
Proceedings of the Twenty-Ninth Annual Con 
vention, The American Association of Port 
Authorities Inc Hotel Hilton Long 
Beach, Calif., Sept. 10-14, 1940 Apply 
to the Association, 222% Short St., New 
Orleans, La. g1 pp 


lax Facts & Figures.’ Ihe Tax Foundation 
,0 Rockefeller Plaza, New York First 


Edition, 1941. 73 pp 


Ihe Urban Reference,” Part I The Bureau 
of Urban Research, Princeton, N. J. 6 pp 


Conventions— When and Where 


November 15-13.—Daytona Beach, Fla. 

AMERICAN WATER WorkKs AssoOciaATION—FLOR 
Section. (Osceola Hotel.) Sec., A. P. 
Black, Univ. of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
November 13-14.—Atlantic City, Nm & 

New Jersey STATE LEAGUE OF MUNICIPALITIES 
Exec. Sec., James J. Smith, 808 Trenton Trust 
Bidg., Trenton, N. 

November 17-19.—St. Louis, Mo. 

NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE. (Statler 
Hotel.) Sec., Howard P. Jones, 299 Broadway, 
New York City. 

*November 18-19.—Little Rock, Ark. 

ARKANSAS MunicipaL Leacur. Acting Exec 
Dir., Henry A. Ritgerod, 504 Pyramid Bldg., 
Little Rock, Ark. 

November 23-27.—Hollywood, Fla. 

INTERNATIONAL CiTY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(Hollywood Beach Hotel.) Exec. Dir., Clar 
ence E. Ridley, 1313 E. 6oth St., Chicago, II. 
December 1, Week of.—Washington, 

Hichway ResearcH BoarD OF THE NATIONAL 
Researcu Councit. Dir., Roy W. Crum, 2101 
Constitution Ave., Washington, D. C. 
December 1-2.—Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tax Instrrute. Symposium. Exec. Sec., Miss 
Mabel L. Walker, 135 S. 36th St., Philadelphia 
December 4-6.~Washington, D. C. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF Law 
Orricers. (Mayflower Hotel.) Exec. Dir., 
Charles §. Rhyne, 730 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

December 11-13.—Tampa, Fla. 


Frorma Leacue oF MUNICIPALITIES. (Hotel 


Tampa Terrace.) Sec.-Treas., E. P. Owen, ]1 
1707 Barnett Nat'l Bank Bldg., Jacksonville 
Florida 

*December 12-14.—Washington, D. C. 

AMERICAN PuBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
(Mayflower Hotel.) Dir. Frank K. Hochler 
1313 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill 
December 30.—New York City. 

AMERICAN WATER Works 
YorK SECTION LUNCHEON MEETING Com 
modore Hotel.) Sec.-Treas., R. K. Blanchard, 
50 W. 5oth St., New York 


*Feb. 21-26, 1942.—San Francisco, Calif. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINIS 
TRATORS. Sec., S. D. Shankland, 1201 16th St 
N. W., Washington, D. ¢ 


May.—Indianapolis, Ind. (Date Later.) 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PLANNING. JOINT 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
PLANNING OFFICIALS, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PLANNERS, THE AMERICAN PLANNING AND Civic 
ASSOCIATION, AND THE NATIONAL ECONOMIC AND 
SocIAl PLANNING ASSOCIATION Conference 
Dir., Miss Harlean James, go1 Union Trust 
Bldg., Washington, D. (¢ 
*May 24-27.—Philadelphia, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE ASSOCIATION OF TOWN 
sHip COMMISSIONERS. (Benjamin Franklin Ho 
tel Sec.-Treas., H. A. Fritschman, Upper 
Darby, Pa. 
*June 21-23.—Chicago, 
AMERICAN WATER WorKS ASssOcIiATION. (Stev- 
ens Hotel.) Sec., Harry E. Jordan, 22 E. goth 
St., New York City. 
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187-R OS 


AUTOMATIC 
VALVES 


ALTITUDE VALVES 
for 

Control of elevation and 
heads into and out of tanks, 
basins and reservoirs 

1. Single acting 

2. Double acting 

3. Combination assembly 
for three or more automatic 
operations 


REDUCING VALVES 
for 
Maintaining desired discharge 
pressure regardless of change 
in rate of flow 
1. Pressure reduction only 
2. Pressure reducing and 
reverse flow. 
3. Combination assemblies 
for control of pressure at 
inlet and outlet of valve 


SURGE-RELIEF VALVE 
for 


Maintaining safe operating 
pressures for conduits, dis- 
tribution and pump dils- 


charge 


Ross Valve Mfg. Co. 
INCORPORATED 


P. O. Box 596 Troy, N. Y. 
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TILTING Disc CHECK VALVES 


IN IRON OR STEEL for WATER, STEAM, OIL OR GAS 


Exterior View, Chapman Non-Slam sizes and pressures, and is equally effi- 
Tilting Disc Check Valve 


HEC 


UFACTURING COMPAN 


The Chapman Tilting Disc Check Valve has 
many important advantages over standard 
swing type checks. The unique design of 
disc and seat gives cushioned, drop-tight 
closing and minimum resistance to flow when 
open. Slamming is eliminated. Wear on seats 
and hinge-pins is reduced to a minimum. 
Pipe line capacity is increased and head 
losses reduced 65 to 80%. It is made in 
cast iron and steel in a wide variety of 


cient for use on water, steam, oil or gas, 


HAPMAN 


NDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


Mention THe American Crry—it helps. 
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News and Illustrations 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 


Louis B. Neumiller, Newly 
Elected President of 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


Neumiller Now President 
of Caterpillar Tractor 


Louis B, Neumiller, who began his as 
sociation with Caterpillar Tractor Co 
Peoria, Ill., 26 years ago as a stenographei 
and blueprint clerk in’ the engineering 
department, has been elected President 
of the company, succeeding B. C. Heacock, 
who has been President since 1930 and 
who now becomes Chairman of the Exec 
utive Committee. 

The new President of Caterpillar ts a 
native of Peoria, educated in the city’s 
schools. From the engineering depart 
ment. in 1918, Mr. Neumiller moved, on a 
four-months leave of absence, to a posi 
tion in the United States ordnance en 
gineering department at Alliance, Ohio, 
helping build self-propelled gun-mounts. 
On returning to Peoria, he went into the 
factory to work on the various assembly 
lines, thus gaining in that phase of pro 
duction an intimate knowledge which has 
been very apparent in his administration 
of the positions he has held. 

Successively Mr. Neumiller became 
drafting-room supervisor, parts manager, 
general service manager and, in 1937 
sales manager for the Central Division. 
Six months later he became director of 
industrial relations, and five months after 
that a vice-president of the company. In 
this position, until his elevation to the 
presidency, he was in charge of the set 
vice, parts, industrial relations and train- 
ing and public relations departments 

Mr. Neumiller, active in civic affairs, is 
also a member of the advisory committee 
of the Illinois Civil Service Commission. 


Mr. Heacock, who becomes Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, succeeds R 
C. Force, who resigned as committee head 
but remains a member of the Board. Mr. 
Heacock will have headquarters in Peoria, 
although at present his time and attention 
are occupied in Washington, D, C., where 
he went last spring on a leave of absence 
to serve as special assistant to Under 
Secretary of War Robert Patterson. 


O'Brien Vice-President 
of Johns-Manville 


Ihe election of John A. O'Brien as 
Vice-President of Johns-Manville Sales 
Corp., 22 E. goth St., New York City, was 
announced on October 1t by Lewis H 
Brown, President of the corporation. Mr 
O'Brien will continue his duties as Gen 
eral Sales Manager of the power products 
and industrial department, a post he has 
held since 1938. He is a member of the 
]-M Quarter Century Club, having begun 
his career with the company in 1915, and 
is a member of the Engineers Club, New 


York. 


John A. O'Brien 


Important Promotions 
in Chain Belt Staff 


Announcement has been made by the 
Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis., of the 
appointment of A. W Thomas as Sales 
Manager of the Construction Machinery 


A.W Thomas, New Sales 

Manager of the Construc 

tion Machinery Divisi 
Chain Belt Coa 


Dis \ Kalton as Assistant Sales 
Manager, and A. J]. Frank as Assistan 


the Manager of the’ Division \ \ 
Thomas will succeed B. 1 I ‘ ‘ 
cently promoted to Manager ot e Din 
Sion Mi [Thomas t civ Leng nect 
ate of Purdue University in tqg25, be 
his business career the Ulinois 
Indiana State Highway Departments, and 
joined the Chain Belt) organization in 
1927 as a member of the « mpany's manu 
facturing division Later he transferred 
to the engineering division, where he le 
came Assistant to the Chief Engineer: 
ind more recently he joined the freld 
sales staff, and successively became Dis 
trict Manager and Assistant to the Sales 
Manager 

D. A. Kalton and A. J. Frank also 
have been connected with the COM pany 


for many years and have had extensive 


experience in the construction-machinerys 
held Mr. Kalton will be in cl ve of 
distribution for the Division 


PHOTOGRAPH BY COURTESY OF YONKERS HERALD STATESMAN 


Recent additions to the fleet of trucks « 


N. Y. At the left is a Gar Wood unit and at 


the Department of Public Work Yonker 


the right an Elgin Refuse Getter, bot 


mounted on GMC trucks 


< 
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A BEACON IN THE 
WATERWORKS FIELD 
FOR 84 YEARS 


The name “MUELLER” has long been 
the symbol of dependability in the wa- 
ter works field because Mueller service 
goods and equipment meet practically 
all requirements regardless of local 
conditions. Curb and Corporation 
Stops are furnished in many styles for 
"! any type connection whether it be iron 
s/ ti and iron, lead flange, lead and iron, 
copper and iron... in fact, every ap- 


= 
of 
proved practice now in use. Generous 


metal thicknesses, precision manufac- 


: H-15000 ture and thorough testing give assur- 
i Corporation Stop ance of faithful performance for many 
years. 


Mueller Water Tapping Machines are 
recognized by water works men all 
over the country as being an absolute 
necessity for economical installation 
H-15150 and maintenance work on water dis- 
Curb Stop tribution systems as they will tap the 
main and insert corporation stops in 
the line under pressure. No water 
shut-off is necessary. Write for further 
information. 


"B" Tapping Machine Corporation Stop 


| 
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A “Varec” Pressure 


Relief and Vacuum 
Breaker Valve with 
Flame Arrestor 


Sewage-Gas Control 
for Sewage Plants 


Sewage-treatment 
porate control refinements for the use of 


units today incor 
sludge gas comparable to the most highly 
specialized process plant installations in 
the world. The Vapor Recovery Systems 
Co., 2820 North Alameda Street, Comp 
ton, Calif., has had many years experi- 
ence in the manufacture of gas-control 
and safety equipment, and has now de 
veloped a line of gas-control safety de 
vices for sewage-treatment plants em- 
bodying special engineering designs. The 
Varec” engineering department research 
laboratories are continually working on 
improvements to existing equipment and 
new devices for control and safety. 
Where a multiple digester 
used, Varec 
lief and vacuum-breaker valve with flame 


system is 


recommends its pressure-re 


arrester on the digesters and gas storage 
tanks to maintain the system operating 
pressure and to protect the vessels in case 
of fire from without This unit is built 
of aluminum throughout, and is non 
corrosive, easily inspected and maintained. 
The standard flame traps are installed 
throughout the system wherever there is 
a possibility of fire inside the plant pip- 
ing. These units are also made of 
aluminum and are designed to provide 
a positive flame stop, and are approved 
by the Underwriters Laboratories. 

Io maintain pressure at the 
waste-gas burner, a special pressure re- 
lief and flame trap assembly is installed. 


sensitive dia- 


system 


This unit consists of a 
phragm-operated regulating valve in con- 
junction with a flame arrester, into which 
a thermally-operated by-pass valve is built. 
In case of fire in the system, the by-pass 
valve automatically closes the regulating 
valve, providing a positive flame check. 
Varec waste gas burners are manufactured 
in a wide capacity range and are fur- 
nished with or without pedestal mount- 
ing. The pilot-valve gas line is pro- 
tected by the installation of a flame check. 

To handle sudden surges in pressure 
due to explosions or momentary plant 
fluctuations, a Varec explosion relief valve 
is installed in the system. Being dead- 
weight loaded, it provides a positive and 
foolproof relief valve. In plants where 
the digester gas is used to operate boilers, 
engines or other equipment, a Varec pres- 
sure-regulating valve is installed in the 
gas line to each piece of equipment. These 


valves are set to operate at a lower pres 
sure than the standard 
and flame-trap unit, thus making sure 
that all the gas required is available for 


pressure-relief 


useful work before any is allowed to go 
to the waste-gas burner 

Varec also 
to indicate the pressures throughout the 
system. 


manufactures manometers 


These are made in single or 


triple reading units, with or without 
push-button control One of the basic 
design fundamentals in gas-plant engi 
neering is to keep the gas lines drained 
and free from moisture This may be 
done with Varec sediment traps and con 
densate drip Other 


includes an aluminum check-valve, 


traps equipment 


Hawkinson Assumes 
Double Post at A-C 


Walter E. Hawkinson, Treasurer of the 
Allis- Chalmers Mfg. Co.. Milwaukee 
Wis., since 1936, was elected to the joint 
position of Secretary- Treasurer on Octo 
ber 2. He assumes the secretarial duties 
of William A. 


President and Secretar, 


Thompson company Vice 
who resigned re 
cently. The new secretary started with 
Allis-Chalmer 34 vears ago in the treasur 
er’s department. In the various positions 
he has since occupied, he gained a wide 
knowledge of finance and management 
head of the 


treasurer’s department, a position he will 


and in 1936 was elected 


now occupy jointly with his new office as 
Secretary. 


See page 40 of 
our new 96-page catalog 
for information on this 


SINGLE ACTING 
STANDARD | 
ALTITUDE VALV 


Where a separate discharge line 
or bypass arrangement is used for 
removing storage water, this valve, 
placed in the upstream pressure 
line, will maintain a uniform water 
level in tank, standpipe or reservoir 
within a range of 3” to 12” variation. 


~GOLDEN-ANDERSON 
VALVE SPECIALTY CO. 
Fulton Building _—~Pittsburgh, Po. 


>) 
A 
Condition 


That Needs 
No Apology 


Twenty-four hours 
day in the week, we're turning out 
Homelite Portable Generators and 
Pumps to meet the demands of the 


a day. every 


drmy and Navy. This has forced 
us to pare down to a minimum our 
deliveries to regular customers 
a minimum governed entirely by 
priorities. 


This we regret. But it is a condi- 
tion that needs no apology. We 
are faced with an emergency. And 
we must meet it as best we can. 


Being “drafted” into the defense 
program is not without compen- 
sation. We are constantly gearing 
up our plant and improving our 
products. Eventually, we will be 
able to make quicker deliveries 
with even better Homelite Portable 
Generators and Pumps. 


HOMELITE 
CORPORATION 


211 Riverdale Ave. 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


-@ 
= 
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THE Maslruch SKATING POND SPRAY 
Pays for Itself ina Single Season! 


Cuts water requirements 90%. No expen- 
sive embankments ... no long flooding... 
no waste labor through seepage. Spray 
freezes as it hits the ground. Makes ice at 
temperatures up to 25 degrees above zero. 
Builds a large rink in 10 hours. Keep your 
children safe .. . near home. Make use of 
every empty lot. Now you can do it and 
save money! Write for descriptive literature. 


MANUFACTURING co. 


WISCONSIN 


RUSSELL 


 PLATTEVILLE 


The ULTIMATE 
PUBLIC PROPERTY PROTECTION 


The best protection you can buy for all public property 


is a Stewart Iron or Chain Link Wire Fence. Stewart 
Fences beautify as well as protect, and offer a lifetime of 
dependable, low-cost service. Before buying investigate the 
exclusive features of Stewart Fences. It will be to your 


advantage to do so 
Other Stewart Products for public property: Settees, Steel 
Folding Chairs, Wire Mesh Partitions, Trash Cans, Flag 
Poles, Bronze Plaques and many others. When requesting 
literature, please mention products in which you are 
interested. Sales and Erection offices in principal cities 


“Fence Builders to America Since 1886” 


The Stewart 
fron Works Co., Inc. 
821 Stewart Block 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ITATION UNITS 


. jtation 
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r— more economi- 
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HEIL SAN 


+ 
ew type 
ukee's equal to 
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quickly and © 
system —an 


Milwa 


tractor, carries @ 


and 4 trailer 
Heil units are 
and 4 conveyor 


truck 
cally. 
hoppers 
dumped: 

+ 
Munic! ipalities bo write or wire 


| Equipmen for 
Municipe d details today 
increase 


inding that Heil 


are f 


h large and small 


ser- 
gives 
vice at lower cost. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN HILLSIDE, NEW JERSEY 


THAW CULVERTS AND 
HYDRANTS WITH AN 
AEROIL 


NO. 98 PORTABLE 
STEAM THAWER 


A handy steam plant with a 
detachable thawing torch. 
Used by leading Highway De- 
partments for Culvert Thaw- 
ing. Special Culvert Nozzle 
(10 ft.) available. Send for 
WINTER CATALOG No. 234A 
including Concrete Heaters 
Portable Coil Water Heaters, Thawing Torches, Ground Thawers, etc. 


For ASPHALT Airport and Road Construction and Maintenance, send for 
new AEROIL CATALOG NO. 240A—Asphalt Kettles, Cut-back and Emul- 
sion Sprayers, Lead Furnaces, Asphalt Tools, etc. 

Aeroil Burner Co., Inc., West New York, N. J. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


VISIT OUR NEW 
BAR AND 
TERRACE 


AS FRIENDLY AS 
YCUR HON.E—OFFERS 
DIVERSION FOR EVERY 
MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 
Concerts and dinner music by artists of 
Phila. Orchestra @ Luncheon served guests 
in bathing attire on open air dining ter- 
race @ Restricted beach @ Bathing from 
rooms @ Dancing @ Bar @ Sundecks 
pm Director @ Kindergartner @ Noted 
cuisine. 

RATES FOR ROOM, BATH & MEALS $7.00 
(Per Person, Two in a Room) FROM DAIL Y 


ALSO EUROPEAN PLAN—Rates Proportionately Less 


ATLANTIC CITY ° 


Do vou mention Tie American Crry? Please do. 
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Bulbous Vane End Shape 
\ow on Deep-Well Pump 


4 


new type of vane for deep-well tur- 


I pumps, which has increased ethciency 
up to 10 per cent above previously high 
standards, has been announced by Pomona 
Pump Co., Pomona, Calif. This increase 
it erformance is achieved solely through 
th bulbous vane end shape” which 
F nates turbulence and eddy flow at 
{ point of flow-direction change within 


pump bowl, thus reducing earlier hy 
lic losses. The change is the only 


one made in the pump—simply the con 
version of knife-edged vanes to the bulb 
ous end shape. 

{he velocities are not changed, the 
hearing and impeller fits are exactly the 
same as before, and there are no closer 
clearances to increase wear. The bulbous 
sections at the vane tips are considerably 
heavier than the conventional knife-edged 
used, thus adding 


sections formerly 


strength and resistance to erosion o1 
ibrasive wear. Ihe elimination of the 


eddy flow in the deep-well turbine tends 


o produce a smoother, quieter operating 
unit, according to the manufacturer. This 
new design feature, which produces so 
many economies, is described in detail in 


Information Bulletin No. 7-A257 


New 99-M Power Grader 
by Austin-Western 


Ihe hardest and most rigid require 
ments of heavy construction and all-sea 
son maintenance, including accurate fin 
ishing and grading, are easily and fully 
met by the new Austin-Western all-wheel 
drive and steer gg-M, according to the 
manufacturer. All wheels on this new 
model are equipped with large-diameter 
lires, equal in size for convenient inter 
changeability; and all wheels are driven 
ind steered by power. As a result, the 


g9-M can grade steeper bank and ditch 


The Bureau of Highways and Street ¢ 

trucks to carry the pots and pans collected 

Station collection centers to the yards of 
into ingots 


slopes, with a longer blade ind t can 
offset the frame to distribute power along 
the entire moldboard to move heavier 
loads 


Adjustments are all made by hydraulic 
power control from the cab, including 
shifting the blade on its arms, reversine 
circle, steering front and rear wheels, and 
raising and lowering blade When attach 
ments are used, hydraulic power operates 
scarifier, loader, roller, bulldozer, snow 
plow and snow-wing 

The gqg-M can be furnished with either 
diesel or gasoline power. Complete details 
can be obrained from The Austin-Western 
Road Machinery Co., Aurora, Il 


H. T. Canfield Organizes 
Engineering Firm 


H. T. Canfield Engineering Associat 
staffed with men of long experience in 
public utility and industrial fields, has 
been established at 61 Broadway, New 
York City. The new organization will 


Fase Western’s New 99-M Power Grader 


Philadel phi 


ia Pa., used these White 


PATENTED 
PATS . 


AND 


positive 
venting 
of steel 
p i pes 


RUST IN STEEL TANKS 


Rusta-Restor is the only 


method). 


he recent alun im drive, from the Polt 
ne ¢ panies ed 
is 

particulat tention to proble n 
volved in the ntegration of util Svs 
tems and changes of ownersh p Services 
will include economic nd business re 

ports valuations, cos nalvses depre i 
tion and rate studies, and regulator nat 
ters and proce rs municipalities 
this organizat olfer its services for 
valuations, rate 1 n ters 
eonnection is, ele iter 
SeTVICE ind is also prepared furnish 
consulting services on design, and per 
vision of construction of wate eles 

tric Or sewave svstems 

TRADE MARK 


REGISTERED 


to 


RISER PIPES 


method of pre- 
rust in all types 
tanks and riser 
(the electrical 


“ale ; 
| 
a — RUSTA RESTOR CORP 
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THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


HESE services which 

stand solidly behind 

: 4 every Policy written by The 
4 


} 


AUDIT Home Fleet of Insurance 
| Companies assure your City 
FACILITIES of obtaining an Insurance 


Program upon which you can 
stand as solidly. The cement 
which unifies these services 
is Character. Coupled with 


strong assets must go char- 
acter. The ability and will 
to render expert service must 
follow. These points are 
epitomized in the motto of 


The Home Insurance Com- 
pany. STRENGTH, REPU- 
TATION. SERVICE. 


RESOURCES 


THE HOME FLEET 


of Insurance Companies 


NEW YORK 
59 Maiden Lane 


ESPECIALLY WRITTEN 
FOR MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS 


Do you mention THe AMERICAN City? Please do. 
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The New Griffin Wellpoint Portable Trailer, Completely Equipped for Fire-Fighting 


Vire-Fighting Trailers 
For Emergency Use 


\ new line of portable fire-fighting trail- 
ers which, according to the manufacturer, 

fers unusual features in pump pressure, 

igine operation and trailer construction, 

is recently been introduced by Griffin 
Wellpoint Corp., 725 E. 140th St. New 
York City. The accompanying illustration 
shows one of a number of these trailers 

hich have already been furnished to gov- 
ernment defense bases. 

This self-contained fire-fighting unit is 
equipped with a 2-stage centrifugal pump, 
Model J-6-T, which has a capacity of 150 
xpm and a maximum head of 125 pounds 
pressure when operating at 1,750 rpm. 
the pump is self-priming through the re 
circulating principle. In addition, it has 
Griffin Auto-Prime connected to the 
engine intake manifold, which greatly 
speeds up the priming operation. It has 
a 214-inch discharge. 


1 g-inch suction and 
The 4-cylinder, 4-cycle Wisconsin VE-4 
1ir-cooled engine develops 16.5 hp at the 
drive shaft at 1,750 rpm, and 20 hp at 
2,100 rpm, according to the manufactun 
er’s specifications. It is equipped with an 
electric starter, generator, distributor igni 
tion, and heavy-duty 6-volt battery, as well 
is mechanical governor, carburetor, fuel 
tank, engine house, oil filter, and oil-bath 
iir cleaner. 

Che trailer is constructed of 4-inch steel 
channel, with all cross pieces of steel “T” 
sections, and pressed steel wheels. The 
hose containers are of 14-gage steel with 
i8-gage metal partitions; and equipment 
neludes 25 feet of 214-inch suction hose in 
two lengths, and 1,000 feet of 11-inch 
S.F.C.R.L. hose in 50-foot lengths with 
expanding ring couplings. A steel box 
mounted on the frame carries hose noz 
zles, spanner wrenches, spare parts, etc. 

Complete specifications, and any other 
nformation desired, may be obtained by 
writing to Griffin Wellpoint Corp. and 
mentioning this item. 


Everson Develops 


Portable Chlorinator 


A new portable chlorinator of a mili 
tary type has been announced by Ever 
son Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill., makers of 
Everson SterElators and other water-steri 
lizing and filtering equipment. This field 
sterilizing plant is mounted on a pneu- 
matic-tired trailer and is complete with 


manually operated SterElator, self priming 
pump, intake and outlet hose, and racks 
for four standard high pressure drums of 
chlorine 


Carl E. Schwob 
Joins Yeomans Bros. 


Carl E. Schwob, forme: Principal Sani 
tary Engineer, Division of Sanitary Engi 
neering, Illinois State Department of 
Health, has been appointed Chief Sani 
tary Engineer in charge of the sanitation 
equipment department of Yeomans Broth 
ers Co., Chicago, Ill. Mr. Schwob is a 
graduate in Sanitary Engineering of the 
University of Iowa, with a master’s cde 
gree from Harvard University, and has 
had fifteen vears’ experience in sanitary 


engineering and kindred fields 


STOP 


JOINT LEAKAGE 


with CARSON 
MECHANICAL JOINTS 
@ CHARCOAL IRON BOLTS e 
for Cast Iron Pipes and Fittings 
also Leak Clamps 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


Carson-Cadillae Co. 
1221 PINSON 8ST. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


WATER WORKS 
ACCESSORIES 


Overseas emergency conditions have 
demonstrated the imperative nee 
of an unusually large number of 
control valves and hydrants on 
water mains As a part of the 
U. S. National Defense Program 
many American water works plan 
to install more valves and hydrants 
and keep a larger reserve stock on 
hand 


M & H products are well known 
for high quality and expert work- 
manship. M & H Valves are made 
in commercial types in sizes from 
2” to 30”, inclusive. They have been 
in use throughout the country 
for many years 


M & H Fire Hydrants are compre 


Sion type, conform to AWWA 
specifications and are approved by 
the Underwriters. Special Traffx 
model hydrant is designed to yield 
at the ground line by mea of 
breakable bolt and  breakab! 


coupling on stem 


M&H VALVE 


AND FITTINGS COMPANY 


ANNISTON ALABAMA 


PREPARE for 
EMERGENCY 
VALVES 
HYDRANTS 
| 
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vou Cost MAINTENANCE, 100? 


* 


Spray Tn 


Here is the 


features that are extras on similar units. 


Maintenance outfit with standard 


Packed leakless cock, Direct Drive from Engine 
to Pump, Fuel Pump not pressure tank, etc. 
Ask for Bulletin N-5. 


LITTLEFORD BROS. 


500 E. Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


BELLEVUE 


“One of the Few. 


Famous Hotels in 


AMERICA, 


announces, as 194] autumn news... hundreds 
of rooms and baths modernized . . . a beautiful, 
new, completely air-conditioned Coffee Shop— 
seating 400, open from early breakfast to late 
supper, featuring finest food, modern service at 
really popular prices. Other air-conditioned 
restaurants. Unsurpassed facilities for comfort 
and the enjoyment of true Philadelphia hos- 
pitality. Reasonable rates. 


BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


CUT MAINTENANCE COSTS 75% 


Concrete slab maintenance costs can 
be reduced as much as 75% by the 
Koehring Mud-Jack Method. The 
Koehring Mud-Jack raises sunken 
concrete ... walks, curb and gutter, 
driveways, streets, highways, etc., 
eliminating reconstruction costs. Write 
for the new Mud-Jack Bulletin illus- 
trating applications and describing 
the Mud-Jack Method. 


KOEHRING COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE + WISCONSIN 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT 


General Manager 


> 
A 
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When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tue American City. 
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The A/H Pipe Locator in operation. Signals can be traced through asphalt, brick 
g g 
stone, macadam or dirt 


Locating Water Pipes 
by Instrument 


The use of high voltage to create a 
powerful signal in the pipe to be located 
is a feature of the A H pipe locator made 
by Allen-Howe Mfg. Co., Peabody, Mass 
\ 2-tube, high-gain amplifier making 
use of two of the latest type of amplifie 
ubes, which draw only 0.20 amperes ol 
filament current and only 0.0042 amperes 
plate current, is the heart of this locator, 
The filament of the tubes operates from 
a single ordinary dry cell battery, and 
the plate from a single small-size 45-volt 
B battery This combination gives vers 
economical battery consumption. The 
gain of the amplifier is 95 DB and the 
power output is 180 milliwatts. This all 
means high amplification, high power out 
put and economical operation. 

The radio headset is of the magnetic 
type, the only type suitable for use with 
an instrument of this kind because of its 
ruggedness sensitivity. Ihe loop 
antenna is of extreme importance, be 
cause a poorly designed one will give in 
accurate readings and all that has been 
gained by the careful design of the other 
parts will be lost. These three parts fit 
into a carrving case which contains the 
transmitter. When in use, the amplifier 
and the headset and loop are removed 
from the case. The manufacturer claims 
that the A/H pipe locator can be used to 
locate pipes accurately, even though they 
be in a maze of other pipes; and its use 
is not limited to water pipes. The char 
acter of the ground makes no difference, 
for signals can be traced through any 
kind of material. 


Propeller Pumps for 
Biofiltration Plants 


A new bulletin, No. 6301, issued by 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl., describes F-M_ propeller 


pumps for the Biofiltration system of sew 
age treatment Among the = standard 
methods of sewage and industrial waste 
treatment, according to this booklet, the 
Biofiltration process is fast becoming 
recognized as one of the most important 
contributions to progress in the held 
of municipal sanitation. Being, in effect 
a merging of the activated sludge and 
trickling filter processes, the Biofilter sys 
tem is applicable over a wide range ot 
conditions and combines many of the 
economical advantages of these older 


pi ocesses, 


As the heart of the Biofilter plant ts 
the high-capacity low-head = pumping 
equipment required in the recirculation 
svstem between the Biofilter and the de 
tention tank, the F-M line of mixed flow 
propeller pumps in the Figures 6310 and 
6360 series are described in this new 
bulletin The recirculation, which is a 
distinctive feature of the process, sup 
plies the means whereby the liquid is 
rapidly passed through the filter bed in 
addition to being retained in the tank 
for the required period of oxidation. The 
new process features increased rates of 
filtration and oxidizing capacity, and de 
creased odor and fly nuisance, together 
with economy of construction cost and 
operating expenses. Automatic 01 manual 
control of the rate of recirculation per 
mits treatment of various types, concen 


trations and volumes of organic wastes 


The Biofiltration process was developed 
by Harry N. Jenks, Consulting Sanitary 
Engineer, Palo Alto, Calif. The Dorr Co 
Inc., 570 Lexington Ave., New York, an 
Link-Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chi 
cago, Ill., are chief licensees of Mr. Jenks 
and furnish the general sewage-works 
equipment used in plants of this type; 
while Fairbanks, Morse & Co, pumps ar 
an important: part of the system. Bulle 
tin 6301, describing both the system and 
the pumps for the Biofiltration process 
mav be had free of charge by writing to 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co 
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COUPLINGS 


The first improvement in water 
meter couplings in fifty years, 


RINGSTYLE Couplings connect di- 
rect to copper tubing or iron pipe, 
saving pipe joints and fittings. 
Made in straight and angle pat- 
terns. Let us send you a sample. 


FORD voxco. 


WABASH, IND. 


AN IDEAL 
METER 


FOR THE SMALL 
SEWAGE PLANT 


BUILDERS — Kennison Nozzle 
for open flow 


Simple, economical, accurate and 
trouble-free, the Kennison Nozzle 
measures raw sewage, sludge or efflu- 
ent. 

Ask for Bulletin 334. 


BUILDERS-PROVIDENCE, INC. 


Providence, Rhode Island 
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SUNDSTRAND 


The white keys you see are the keys 
of an ordinary 10-key adding machine. 
; The large black key at top center is 
eee the “Skip Tab” key and the long 
ae black vertical key under it is the 

“Motor Bar.” ... The black key at the 

extreme right is the “Delinquent 
Key.” with the totaling lever having 3 posi- 
tions just below it. ... These few keys will 


extend your taxes, post receipts, and perform 

z your budgetary accounting. See below why 
Girst Step one of your regular employees can quickly 
operate our Sundstrand Class D Municipal 


4ecounting Machine. 


TO EXTEND TAXES, you place the tax roll in the machine, put in a bill and the taxpayer's 
ledger card. 


Then you set up the Valuation on the adding-machine keys and hit the motor bar. The machine does 
the whole job of computing and printing the tax amounts automatically. Line proof of accuracy may be 


obtained if desired. 
When you make out a bill including back taxes, as well as the current year’s tax, you depress the De- 
linquent Key and add the delinquent tax amount. 


When you desire page totals, you move the lever (at extreme right) to position 3 and depress the 
Skip Tab key (above “motor bar”), and all totals will be printed automatically. 


TO DO BUDGETARY WORK, you pick up on the adding-machine keys these four bal- 
ances: (1) total appropriation; (2) unencumbered balance; (3) balance of unpaid encumbrances: 


(4) total expenditures. ...Now on the same adding- 
machine keys. enter the postings, and depress the 


motor bar. 


—The title of our 
latest booklet, If you 
haven’t your copy, 
write for it now. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


New York 


That’s all - - - because 


One Park Avenue 


During November we hope you will remember to mention THe AMERICAN City. 
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ustrating the “Double Heat Circulation” 
System of the Littleford 84-HD Kettle 


Outstanding Features 
of an Asphalt Kettle 


The 84-HD road maintenance kettle, 
made by Littleford Bros., 500 East Pearl 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, is made with o1 
yithout spray attachments, and the spray 
ittachments may be either motor-operated 
or operated by hand. When it is used 
without hand-spray or motor-spray at 
tachment, pouring pots are employed for 
crack-filling: and with the spray attach- 
ments, either hand or powe1 operated, 
extensive shoulder-widening work, patch 
vork with deep penetration due to the 
forced spray, and general maintenance 
work, are speeded up. 

\ special feature of this kettle is its 
Double-Heat Circulation system, in which 
the heat from the Littlheford Vaporizing 
lorch, producing 2100 degrees Fahrenheit 
temperature, passes the full length of the 
lower heat chamber and passes up and 
back through the upper heat chamber 
Cold material is held above the reservoir 
by an inverted V-type perforated screen 
which keeps the cold material from cool- 
ng off the already melted tar or asphalt. 
The kettle may be equipped with a barrel 
hoist to eliminate heavy and dangerous 
lifting of drums of material. Other fea- 
tures include heavy splash plates on four 
sides, heavy channel iron leg, high speed 
trailer with semi-elliptical springs, 20-gal 
lon galvanized fuel tank, and non-break 
able no-drip draw-off cock. 


Full details will be found in the latest 
circular of Littleford Bros., featuring the 
84-HD kettle, which is made in 75,- 110,- 
165-, 2t0- and 315-gallon sizes. 

The two illustrations reproduced here 
also show the special construction of the 
patented heating arrangement. 


RESERVOIR 
‘OF MATERIAL 


The “Screened Reservoir” keeps the melted 
lar o7 asphalt from being cooled off by 
the cold material 
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The 1942 Ford Trucks 
Have Wide Power Range 


Wide choice of power, and completely 
new front-end styling, kevnote the 1942 
Ford truck line recently announced by the 
Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich I here 
is now a Ford truck unit to meet the re 
quirements of more than 95 per cent of all 
hauling and delivery jobs as the 1q42 line 
offers 126 chassis and body combinations, 
six wheelbases and a choice of four en 
gines—the brand-new go-hp Ford Six, 
the two V-8 motors with horsepower 
stepped up from 85 to go and from g5 to 
100 respectively, and the standard four 
cylinder engine for maximum economy 

Phe wheelbase of the 1942 line has been 
increased from 112 to 114 inches, and all 
trucks are built with Hotchkiss drive 
he newly designed support yoke relieves 
trucks and car radiators of all road strain 
The new U-shaped frame, to which the 
fenders and hood are also attached, is 
flexibly mounted on the front cross-mem 
ber of the frame It rests on a rubber 
pad and is secured by two spring-ten 
sioned bolts 

Ford oil-saving piston rings feature the 
1942 line. Ihe oil-control rings are de 
signed with expander springs which hold 
the rings against the cylinder walls with 
uniform pressure and keep them from 
fluttering” at high speed. The rings are 
one of the reasons why oil economy on 
present Ford engines is remarkably high 
according to Ford engineers, even after 
thousands of miles of hard service 


Alert Purchasers 
are Buying NOW 


Ordinarily before buying 
@ pump you'd investigate 

@ number of pumps. Peer- 
less always invites criti- 
cal comparisons. But 
comparisons take time, 
time means delay, and 
now delays should be 
avoided. Furthermore, we 
sincerely believe that 
your investigation would 
inevitably lead to one 
decision: the purchase of 
a Peerless Turbine Pump 


So, take the short-cut 
that pump-wise buyers al- 
ways take. Buy a Peerless 
Turbine Pump. Get all 
the desirable advantages 
of Peerless leadership; 
highest sustained efficien- 
cies; long Peerless life; 
low Peerless cost; com- 
plete customer satisfac- 
tion 


Don't delay, act today 
Regardless of what your 
requirements are, we can 
supply your needs. De- 
scriptive Literature avail 
able 


PEERLESS PUMP DIV. 
Food Machinery Corp 
Factories: Los Angeles, 


San Jose, Fresno, Calif. 
and Canton, Ohio. 


PEERLESS 


OIL OR WATER LUBRICATED 


TURBINE PUMPS 


1941 27 


Tank Builders For Over 80 Years! 


Tanks, Towers, 
Kettles, Kiers, 
Vate, Vessels, 
Bins, Boilers, 
Stacks, Stand- 
sipes and other 
abricated plate. 
work from your 
specifications or 
ours. 


Write for “Tsnk Talk’ —6-A, or 
let us figure on your requirements, 


R.D.COLE MFG.CO, 


Established in 1854 
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HEAT CHAMBER 


As American industry pushes forward, gearing up 
on every hand to fill ever bigger orders and to meet 
urgent delivery dates, added responsibilities are 
placed on municipalities . . . responsibilities which 
call for application of the best possible methods in 
order to keep on top of current operations and make 
well-founded plans for the future. 

Behind this increased activity in both industry 
and government stand the machines of administra- 
tion; the machines which provide the facts necessary 
to adequate public service. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


— Offices in 


AMERICAN 


International Business Machines lend great speed 
to municipal accounting and furnish administrators 
with essential, accurate and up-to-the-minute oper- 
ating reports with which they may carry on most 
effectively under today’s accelerated pace. 

Whatever may be your local municipal account- 
ing problem, it will be to your benefit to investigate 
IBM methods. Call the IBM office in your vicinity 
or write to World Headquarters, 590 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MACHINES CORPORATION 


Principal Cities 


Mention THe American Crry—it helps 
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A 3-ton Dodge Job-Rated Truck with 
Du 


New Dodge Truck Line 
with Greater Power 


The complete new line of Dodge Job 
Rated trucks made by the Dodge Division, 
Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, Mich., in 
cludes 112 standard chassis and body 
models, on 18 different wheelbase lengths, 
ranging in capacities from half-ton pick 
up and panel types to heavy-duty gasoline 
and diesel-powered prime movers. L. D 
Cosart, Sales Manager, Truck Division 
Dodge Brothers Corporation, reports that 
this new line excels in power and efh 
ciency of operation any line of trucks eve 
produced by the Corporation. 

Among the new features is an oil-bath 
air cleaner, mounted at the carburetor, 
now improved by means of a new rubber 
gasket which prevents seepage of air and 
dust, and which is said to make the 
cleaner practically 100 per cent efficient 
re-designed auxiliary air cleaner is 
mounted on the oil filler cap. The open 
ing in this small air cleaner is now lo 
cated toward the rear, rather than around 
the entire circumference of the cap. Thus, 
dust particles are blown past rather than 
directly into the opening. A metal-edged 
fuel filter at the carburetor supplements 
the filter assembled in the fuel pump, 
thus offering double protection against 
foreign matter in the fuel entering the 
engine. 

Oil-pump efficiency is increased by use 
of a floating-type oil-pump screen, which 
is hinged and floats just below the sur 
face of the oil in the crankcase, follow 
ing the rise and fall of the oil level. Thus 
oil is never drawn directly to the oil pump 
from the surface of the reservoir or from 
the bottom of the crankcase. Surface oil 
is apt to be frothy or foamy during en- 
gine operation, and oil from the bottom 
of the crankcase may contain sediment. 

Use of modern-type transmissions 
throughout the entire range of Dodge 
trucks, including synchro-shift in 14-, % 
and 1-ton models, and the incorporation 
now of Amola steel mainshaft and gears 
may! an improved mainshaft rear bearing 
in 114-ton models, contributes not only 
to dunes convenience but also to the per 
formance. ‘Transmissions on 14-, 34- and 
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The above illustration shows the 


position of the rubber lining in 


Bi-Lateral Fire Hose 


when it is held in a flattened posi- 


= 


tion between calls into service. This 
is why we can save a city one re- 
placement, because the hose will 


152-inch Wheelbase and a Special Heavy-dut g louble the service of any hose 


mp Body constructed under the old method. 
1-ton models have three speeds; 114-ton A l sO 


four speeds; and 2- and g-ton models, five 

e can load 25% more o . 

speeds. Dodge diesel trucks, available in the 

apparatus-bed, actually making an 


$8,000 truck loaded with the Bi- 
Lateral construction, cheaper than 


152-, 170 188 and 205-inch wheelbase 
lengths, are all powered with the Dodge 
designed and Dodge-built diesel engine 
which develops 100 horsepower and 240 one priced at $7,000 when loaded 
foot-pounds torque, which is the measure with other construction. 


of pulling ability of the trucks Truck 


cabs, designed for driver comfort, have a B I - L A ‘| E R A 8 


large “Safety Vision” rear window, ven 


tilating cowl windshield, rigid | FT RE HOSE CO. 


door mountings, draft-sealed windows and 


20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 


doors. and full-width chair-height seat 


justable to three positions. 


Demand 
these labels 
when buying 
uniforms 


UNIFORMS OF REEVES ARMY TWILL 
CAN TAKE IT! 


The “City’s Finest’ require uniforms whose 
neat, trim appearance are a credit to the 
Force and to the City. They must wear long 
and well for the utmost economy. So 
specify Reeves famous fabrics the next time 
you are ordering your uniforms. 

Reeves Army Twill meets exacting U. S. 
Government Tests for better wear, longer 
life, and color-fastness. Its fabric 
vitality keeps it “in shape” un- 
der trying conditions. 

For matching shirts, specify 
GLENGARRIE POPLIN, a dur- 
able, stylish fabric in a wide 
range of colors. Both fabrics are 
Sanforized* against shrinking. 


Fabrice shrinkage not more than 1% 
(U. S. Government Test CCC-T-191-a 


See your nearest dealer for uniforms sport and & 
work clothes made from these famous fabrics, 
or write for colorful leaflet to 


REEVES BROTHERS, inc. 


54 WORTH STREET ; NEW YORK CITY 
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new responsibilities 


MODERN ACCOUNTING 


provides the opportunity to 
analyze and control growing costs 


Hundreds of communities are finding it diffi- 
cult to bear the additional expenses and 
responsibilities imposed upon them by 
expanded local industries or other defense 
activities. 

Since further taxation is sometimes difficult, 
many municipalities are tightening up by 
adopting a more efficient tax billing and col- 


lection plan; by installing a budgetary plan 


that provides a better control of costs, expen- 


Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 


ditures and commitments in each department. 


For many years Burroughs has made an in- 
tensive study of municipal accounting—has 
developed many new and modern machines 
and methods for handling today’s municipal 
problems in less time, with less effort, at less 
expense. For complete information, get in 
touch with your local Burroughs office. Or, 
if you prefer, write to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6671 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Do you mention Taz American Crry? Please do. 
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Paul V. Galvin 


Paul V. Galvin 
Heads Radio Mfrs. Assn. 


The Board of Directors of the Radio 
Manufacturers Association, meeting at the 
Roosevelt Hotel in New York on October 
i5, elected Paul V. Galvin President of the 
Association, to succeed James S. Knowlson, 
who recently resigned to become Deputy 
Director of OPM Priorities Division. 

Mr. Galvin, President of Motorola 
Radio, was formerly a Vice-President of 
the RMA, and is present Chairman of 
the Association’s important Set Division 
and Priorities Committee. He has been 
a leader in industry affairs for several 
years and will bring an important fund 
of knowledge to his new position. Mr, 
Galvin will continue to direct the affairs 
of his company, the Galvin Mfg. Corpora 
von, of Chicago, Ill., makers of Motorola 
home and auto radio and police commu- 
nication equipment, 


One- and Two-Stage 
Pumps with 
Renewable Liners 


\ new series of single and two-stage 
Westco turbine pumps, incorporating an 
improved type of patented renewable 
liner, has been announced by Micro-West 
co, Inc., Bettendorf, lowa. ‘This feature 
minimizes shut-down losses, as the liners, 
forming the liquid channel within the 
unit, can be easily renewed, along with the 
impeller, providing complete stand-by ser- 
vice at about one-quarter the usual cost 
of a duplicate unit. 

Phis separate liner design also guards 
against premature obselescence per- 
mitting the pump capacity and reage to 
be altered, within reasonable limits, in the 
field. This is accomplished without dis 
turbing the suction or discharge lines, 
simply by replacing the liners with a differ- 
ent set and slipping a new, matching im- 
peller into position. 

Other construction features include: (1) 
double ball-bearing construction; (2) a 
top discharge, preventing vapor lock; (3) 
a Stainless steel shaft and free-floating im- 


peller, to eliminate seizing caused by ex 
treme temperature Variations; eXtra 
deep stuffing-boxes, which reduce the need 
for frequent repacking; and (5) balanced 
bearing arms, to minimize shaft misalign 
ment. 

Designed especially for high-head, low 
capacity work, these Westco pumps are 
built not only for conventional service but 
in addition, are engineered to meet the 
many industrial applications requiring 
high-pressure performance. For example, 
single and two-stage pumps with 5-inch 
impellers will develop pressures up to 150 
pounds and 300 pounds per square inch 
respectively at 1,750 rpm, Detailed illus 
trated literature covering this new selec 
tion of Westco turbine-type pumps, Series 
2100, may be secured by writing direct to 
the manufacturer and mentioning this 
item. 


Rockwell Appointed 
National Councillor 


Announcement has just been made that 
Col. W. F. Rockwell, President of Pitts 
burgh Equitable Meter Co. and Merco 
Nordstrom Valve Co., 400 Lexington Ay 
enue, Homewood, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been appointed a National Councillor of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, to represent the Association of Gas 
Appliance and Equipment Mfrs. 

Through his close contact with the gas 
industry, Colonel Rockwell is in a_ posi 
tion to give valuable assistance to the 


Council on pertinent problems 


National Supply Co. 
To Sell Dresser Products 


According to a recent announcement 
made by A. E. Walker, President of The 
National Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., the 
manufacture of Dayton couplings and 
accessories was discontinued by the Dayton 
Coupling Div. on October 1. Concurrent 
with this announcement is the news that 
the National Supply Co. has been ap 
pointed by Dresser Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa., 
as a national jobber of Dresser products 
and will stock and sell Dresser couplings 
and fittings, repair clamps and_ sleeves, 
and extra parts such as gaskets, bolts, ete. 

Replacement parts for Dayton couplings 
and accessories will be furnished by Dres 
ser, inasmuch as manufacturing equip 
ment, molds for gaskets, patterns, trade 
names, trade marks, and patents have 
been sold by the Dayton Coupling Div. to 
Dresser Mfg. Co. Dresser’s new Houston 
warehouse, recently opened, will greatly 
assist in meeting increased demand caused 
by the new arrangements. 


Blaw-Knox Appoints 
New Vice-President 


Announcement has just been received 
that, in view of the widened scope and re 
sponsibilities incidental to administration 
of the Construction Equipment Dept. of 
the Blaw-Knox Div. of Blaw-Knox Co 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Robert T. Harris has been 
appointed ‘Vice-President of the Division 


in charge of this department. 
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aud 
FIREMEN 


When Wearing Long-Lasting 


UNIFORM 
SHIRTS 


MADE OF 


WM. SIMPSON, 
SONS & CO., Inc. 
Dept. G, 50 THOMAS ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Send swatches ond full information 
on “'Soulette” Poplin Uniform Shirts. 
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The American City 


Professional Service 


Directory 


BURGESS & NIPLE 


Removed 
Philip Burgess Chester A. Niple 


ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC. Waterweeds 


‘ easily and effectively from any 
Consulting Engineers lake, pond, reservoir, river, ete., 
Water, Sewerage, Garbage for vo upply, Parks, ete Waterworks, Purification, Sewer- 
and Valuation Problems rite for particulars age, Sewage Treatment, Valua- 
1520 Locust St. ASCHERT BROS. tions. 
Philadelphia, Penna. Box 155 La Canada, Calif. 568 E. Broad St., Columbus, 0. 


Consoer, Townsend & Quinlan 


Water Supply—Sewerage—Flood 
Control and Drainage—Bridges 
—Ornamental Street Lighting— 
Paving—Light and Power Plants. 
Appraisals. 

211 W. Waeker Drive Chicago 


Atvorp, Burpick & Howson BARKER & WHEELER Burns & McDonnell Engr. Co. 
john W. Alverd Chas. B. Burdick 36 State Street Albany, N. Y. Consulting Engineers Since 1897 
Denald H. Maxwell Louls R. Newsen 1) Park Place New York City Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, 
Water Works Sewage Disposal Reports, Designs, Appraisals, Rate 
Water Purification Drainage Water Supply — Utility and In- Investigations 
Fieod Relief Appraisals Sewerage ustria] Valuations K Mo. 107 W. Linwood Bivd 
rt i Rate ansas City, Mo. 107 W. Linw . 


CIVIC OPERA BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ROBERT HALL CRAIG 
Consulting Engineer 
Municipal Problems 

Utility Ratee—Town Planning— 

Water and Sewage Systems— 
Economic Surveys. 

HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


CHANGED YOUR ADDRESS? BLACK & VEATCH JAMES M. CAIRD 
Consulting Engineers Assoc. Am. Soc. C.E. 
If so, please notify the pub- Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Cuemist and BAcrEerIo.ocist 
lishers as we are anxious to Supply, Water Purification, Elec- Orrice anp LaBoRraToRY 
tric Lighting, Power Plants, Val- c Buildin Tro N. Y 
have your card in this Direc- uations, Special Investigations annon uding, 
tory, correct. Thank you. and Reports. Water Analysis and Tests of 
: 4706 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. Filter Plants 


ELECTRICAL TESTING 
LABORATORIES 


Electrical, Photometrical and 
Mechanical and Chemical Tests. 
Factory Inspections of Electrical 
Apparatus and Supplies. 
80th St. and East End Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


The. THOMAS F. BOWE! | Campbell, Davis & Bankson 


Consulting Engineer Am. Soc. 

ties and public groups in utility M.D.McCaffery H.C. Van Buskirk Sewerage and Sewage Treatment, Water Supply and Purification, 
valuations, rates, franchises, ac- Sewerage Sewage Treatment Power Development and Appli- and 

counting and surveys Water Supply — Purification eations. Valuations and Rates. ment ee an ndust: 

John Bauer, Ph.D., Director Municipal Refuse Disposal 210 ot St Wastes Disposal 
Laboratory for Analyses Par sky 12 Pearl St. Bosten 
New York—110 William St. Pittsburgh, Pa. » Mase. 


E. T. ARCHER & CO. BUCK, SEIFERT AND JOST WILLIAM R. CONARD 
Consulting Engineers Consulting En, aginaere 
Steam and Hydraulic Power Plants, (Formerly Nicholas 8. Hill Associates) BURLINGTON, N. J. 


: Water Supply, Sewage Dis 
Water Sewerage, Paving. Roads, Ap- ’ 
" pralsals, Testimony, Reports date Inspections and Tests of Mate- 
New England Bldg. City Bank Bldg. Chemical and Biological Laboratories. rials, Reports, Appraisals, De- 
signs, Specifications, 


Kansas City, Mo. Shreveport, La. 112 East 19th Street New York City 


FAY, SPOFFORD AND 
THORNDIKE 
Consulting Engineers 


Port Development — Bridges — 
Water Supply — Drainage—Sew- 
erage—Fire Prevention 
11 Beacon St. Boston 


METCALF & EDDY 


Engineers 
Water, Sewage, Drainage, Garbage and Industrial Wastes Problems 
STATLER BUILDING Laboratory, Valuations 150 BROADWAY 


THE WILLIAM T. FIELD 


ENGINEERS, INC. 
Consulting Engineers 
William T. Field Arthur H. Emerson 
Sewerage Systems and Treatment, Water 
Supply and Purification, Investigations, 

Appraisals, Design, Supervision, 
Laboratory 


Flower Bidg. Watertown, N. Y. 


THE PITOMETER COMPANY 


Engineers 


Water Waste Surveys Trunk Main Surveys Water Distribution Studies 
Penstock Gaugings 
52 Church Street New York 


WALTER H. FLOOD & CO. 


Ch s 


Paving and Engineering Materials 
— Inspections — Reports — Speci- 
fications—Physical and Chemical 
Teste—Design and Control of 
Asphalt and Concrete Mixtures. 


822 E. 42nd St. Chicago, Tl. 


ABRAMS AERIAL SURVEY CORPORATION 


Photographic Surveys 


Typographic Maps—Contour Maps—Planimetric Maps 
Tax Maps—Cadastral Maps—Legal Maps 


City Zoning and Planning—Land Utilization—Engineering Plane—Tax Equalization—Utilities— 
Drainage—Roads—Streete—Parks—Police and Fire Protection 


Detroit, Mich. — Washington, D. C. — Lansing, Mich. 


FORD, BACON & DAVIS, 


Inc. 
Engineers 
DESIGN CONSTRUCTION 
VALUATIONS REPORTS 
INTANGIBLES 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
Cleveland Washington 


THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW COMPANY 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 
Specializing in the revaluation of municipalities for local tax purposes. 
Illustrated brochure and moving picture 
CLEVELAND film upon request NEW YORK 


WILLIAM A. GOFF 
Consulting Engineer 
Private and Municipal Engineering 


Water Supply, Distribution 
Plans, Supervisien, Valuations, Reports 
1411 Bread St Sta. Bidg., Philadelphia 


Mention THe American Crry—it helps. 
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